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FOREWORD 

Ancient India, though she. passed through many vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune, has left us no historian of her national life. 
Brahmins and Buddhists alike, intent on the satisfaction of 
the desire to attain that insight which delivers from the 
burden of empirical existence, could see nothing of sufficient 
value in the passing events of life to render them willing 
to record them or to seek to interpret their significance, 
while princes and their f ollowers found an adequate substitute 
for historic narrations in the famous legends of the epics. 
Hence it follows that, if with the curiosity of the modern 
world we seek to reconstruct the history of India in the 
centuries immediately preceding and following the Christian 
eraj we are compelled to build up a structure by the careful 
collection and fitting together of every available fragment 
of evidence. Much has indeed already been accomplished, 
but what has been achieved has only brought into greater 
prominence the innumerable lacunae in our information, 
and the necessity of persistent and detailed work before it 
wiU be possible to feel any assurance as to the soundness of 
our reconstruction of early Indian history. 

The most pressing need at the present day is the detailed 
investigation of carefully chosen aspects of Indian history, 
and it was a happy thought of Dr. Bimala Charan Taw to 
select for investigation the history of certain Ksatriya tribes 
of ancient India. Careful collections of facts, such as are 
contained in this work, form the only sound basis of further 
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research, and the future historian of India wfll find his task 
substantially furthered both by the wide knowledge and 
by the sound judgment of the author. Many things are 
obscure in the history of these tribes, and it is of special 
value to have the whole of the facts regarding them set out, 
without farti pris, in a spirit of scientific research. 

There is much here recorded that is of direct historical 
interest : it is a striking instance of the continuity of- Indian 
history that the great Emperor Samudragupta should boast 
himself son of a daughter of Eicchavis, a tribe famous 
in the Buddha’s time, nine centuries earlier. But there is 
also material which appeals to the student of Indian politics 
and of social development. The legendary origin of the 
Eicchavis as of the Sakyas presents us with the marriage of 
brother and sister, seen also in the Jataka version of the 
tale of Rama and Sita. We are, of course, here brought 
into contact with a problem which is debated in the hymn 
of Yama and Yami in the Rgveda, while in the Aitareya 
Brahmana the wise Narada insists that the need of offspring 
may justify incest; that real facts lie at the back of the 
legends is attested by the custom of sister marriage enjoined, 
if not by Zoroaster, at any rate in the later-Avesta. It is 
curious that Buddhism appears to have found the practice 
less repellent than the priestly authors of the Rgveda. 
Another relic of primitive practice is found in the usage of 
the Eicchavis to expose their dead: the late Dr. Vincent Smith 
deduced hence that they were of Tibetan origin, and from 
this it is an easy step to claim that the Buddha and his doc¬ 
trine are un-Aryan; a similar, but independent, train of 
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reasoning in the case of Iran Jias stigmatised the Magi as 
aboriginal because they approved a like practice. But we 
must doubtless, with Dr. haw, disabuse ourselves of any 
over-estimation of the civilisation of the primitive Aryans, 
and accept the patent fact that they brought with them 
to Iran and. India habits in no way superior to those of other 
nomad tribes. 

A, BERRIEDAXE KEITH. 

The University of Edinburgh, 

November, 1923. 




PREFACE 

The present treatise was submitted as a thesis for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy of the University of Calcutta. 
A year ago I wrote a work on “ Ksatriya Clans in Buddhist 
India” which has been well received by scholars. This 
treatise is an improvement of the first and I have added 
four new chapters to it. The object of the entire volume is 
to present a narrative of the history, manners, customs, etc., 
of some K§atriya tribes of ancient India. Scholars like 
Rhys Davids, Hoernle, Macdonell, Keith, Cunningham 
and others have no doubt from time to time supplied 
valuable information regarding some of these tribes but 
a comprehensive and systematic account of the Ksatriya 
tribes who play such an important part in the history of 
Pre-Mauryan India is, I believe, presented for the first time 
in the following pages. I venture to think that I have col¬ 
lected all available information from the works of my prede¬ 
cessors but this forms only an infinitesimal part of my work. 
The major portion of the present volume embodies- the 
results of my own researches. I have utilised original 
works, Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit such as the Vedas, the 
Upani§ads, the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Puranas, 
the Nikayas, the J atakas, the Pali commentaries, the Kalpa 
Siitra, the Sfitrakritanga, etc. The portions for which I 
am indebted to previous writers have carefully been indicat¬ 
ed in the footnotes. The rest constitutes my original work. 
For instance, in the first section of the first chapter the, 
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discussion regarding the name, I^icchavi, and its significance, 
is entirely new and original. In the second section of the 
first chapter a full and systematic account of the capital of 
the I,icchavis is given for the first time. Buddhaghosa’s 
knowledge of the MahSvana has first been pointed out 
by me. The third section of the first chapter treats of 
the manners and customs of the l^icchavis. In it I have 
pointed out for the first time that they were not vegetarians; 
they were fond of manly pastimes; they had a passion for 
hunting, regard for elders, and love of education. They 
knew something about construction of palaces and shrines, 
etc. I have described their matrimonial rites which have 
not been noticed by anybody else. The fourth section of 
the same chapter is entirely new and original and the major 
portion of the remaining chapters also may claim the same 
merit. 

In a work of the kind that I have undertaken, one 
has got to rely mainly, if not entirely, on literary tradition. 
I have spared no pains to make full use of the materials 
that" inay be gathered from our ancient literature; at the 
same time I have not overlooked the fact that much of this 
tradition is late and of little value for historical purposes. 
I have tried to separate legends from authentic history and 
have noticed, the difference between the two in the marginal 
notes. But the task is beset with difficulties and it is 
not always easy to draw the dividing line. It must not, 
however, be thought that my work is based wholly on 
literary evidence. I have made use of coins and inscriptions 
so far as they are useful for my purpose. 
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permission to reproduce them in this volume, my thanks are 
due to the Director-General of Archaeology of India, Dionel 
Heath Esqr., Curator, Central Museum, Dahore, Mr. Rama- 
prasad Chanda, B.A., F.A.S.B., Superintendent, Archaeolo¬ 
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be failing in my duty if I do not acknowledge my indebted¬ 
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mana Mahavira so kindly lent to me for reproduction in this 
volume. 
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lamented Sir Asutosh Mookerjee whose encouragement was 
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Some Ksalriya Tribes of Ancient India 


CHAPTER I 
THE LICCHAVIS 
I. NAME ORIGIN 

The Licchavis were a great and powerful people in 
Eastern India in the sixth century before Christ. Their 
peculiar form of government, their free 

Introductory. • it • i 

mstitutionsj their manners and customs, 
their religious views and practices, afford us glimpses of India 
of the transition period, when the ancient Vedic culture was 
making a fresh development and undergoing a novel transfor¬ 
mation under the influence of that speculative activity out 
of which emerged the two great rehgicps of Jainism and 
Buddhism. Fortunately for us, Buddhist literature, and to a 
less extent the Jaina sacred books, have preserved for us 
facts and comments which, though in bits and fragments, 
are yet sufficient to hold up before our eyes a living picture 
of this interesting people. From the account of their politi¬ 
cal institutions that can be gleaned from the Pali Buddhist 
Canon, we get an insight into the democratic ideas of state¬ 
craft and government that prevailed among the majority of 
the Aryan clans that peopled northern India before the im¬ 
perialistic policy of the Mauryas grew and developed, as we 
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have it on the authority of the great Brahmin statesman 
whose policy and activity were responsible, in no little measure, 
for the foundation of the Maurya Empire. This great people 
who were one of the earliest and most devoted followers of 
Jainism and Buddhism, whose high character, unity, power 
of organisation, and religious devotion were held up by 
$akyamuni himself as a model for the Buddhist congregation 
to follow, deserve to be studied with as much care and 
attention as the materials at our command will require or 
permit. Such a close study will, we think, well repay the 
trouble bestowed upon it and with this hope we proceed to 
piece together the bits and scraps that lie scattered in litera¬ 
ture, and to a smaller extent, in epigraphs and coins. 

We find in Indian literature the name of this great people 
in sligiitly varying forms—Eicchavi, Licchivi, Lecchavi, 
Xecchal and so on. Throughout the Pali 
Ganon, the name invariably occurs in 
the form “Eicchavi.” In some of'the 
Budd.hist Sanskrit texts, e.g., the DivyavadSna,' the name is 
found in the same form, i.e., ‘'Eicchavi,” but in others, for 
example, the Mahavastu Avadana, the usual form is Eec- 
chavi.® In the Chinese translations of the Buddhist sacred 
books, the name occurs in both forms, Eicchavi.and Eec- 
cha^i,* and this is what may be expected, as these transla¬ 
tions are based on the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. The Maha¬ 
vastu forrh, Eecchavi, answers very well to the Prakrit form, 


i Divyavadana edited by E.B, Cowell atictR.A. Neil, pp. 5S“56, 136, 

* Mahavastu by E. Senart, Vol I, p. 254, etc. 

* T. Watters— 0 « Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 77/ 
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I^ecchai, as we find it in another set of works that claim to 
be contemporaneous in origin with the Buddhist Canon, 
namely the Jaina_ sacred literature which, according to Some 
scholars, began to be composed perhaps by the direct dis¬ 
ciples of Mahavira tn the first century after his death, or at 
the latest, in the next century, by the time of Candragupta 
Maurya when the first council of the Jainas was held at 
Pataliputra.* 

In the SutrakritSnga, one of the earliest works of the 
Jaina sacred literature, we meet with the name I^ecchal* 
and the same form ocburs in the KalpasUtra attributed to 
Bhadravahu who is considered to have been a couteraporary . 
of the great Maurya Emperor, Candragupta. The Jaina 
commentators equate the Prakrit Lecchai with the Sanskrit 
hecchaki,® and according to the laws of phonetic transform¬ 
ation, the Sanskrit lyscchavi and Lecchikl would both lead 
,to I^ecchal in Prakrit. In the form Eecchaki, however, the 
name does never occur in Sanskrit literature in which the 
earliest mention, so far as we have been able to ascertain, of 
this powerful people is in Kautilya's Arthasastra, where 
they are called Licchivis, and we read that “ the corporations 
of lyicchivika, Vj^ika, Mallaka, Madraka, Kukura, Kuru, 
Pancala and others live by the title of raja.”* We next 

* Dr, M. Winternitz, Geschichte dcr Indischen Littemtur H Baud, p. 205* 

2 Kalpasuha,, $ 128. Sirihalpasutram^ Bhavnagar edition, p, 192 ; See bIho 

Jaina Sufras by H, Jacobi, S.B.B,, voL xxii, p. 266 i, n. i., VbT* jfivi'^art, II, p. 321, 
f. n. 3. . 

s Jaina Sutras by H. Jacobi, V0I, xxii, part T, p. 266, f, n. 1. 

♦ 'Kau^ilya’s ArtbaS stra translated by R. Shamsastry, B.A., p. 4$$. Th.« 

Sanskrit text has Licchivlka-Vrjika-Mallaka-Madraka-Kukura-Kura-Pailicaladayo 
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find them mentioned in the Manava DharmaSastra (x. 22). 
Here, of course, there are some varice lectiones; the anony¬ 
mous Kashmirian comment on the Manava Dharma§astra 
reads Lichavi which approximates very closely to the 
Buddhistic form and Medhatithi. and Govindaraja, the two 
earliest commentators of the Manava Dharma^astra, read 
Licc'hivi and this reading tallies exactly with the name as 
given by Kaufilya; this form, therefore, represents the earliest 
spelling of this word in the Brahmanic Sanskrit literature. It 
is only Kulluka Bhatta, the Bengali commentator, who 
reads Nicchivi in this verse of Manu; Raghavananda, 
another commentator, follows Kulluka, in this as in other 
matters, botli in spelling as well as in interpretation, and 


RajaSabdopajivinah/’ The ‘ICa’ at the end of the words dbes not change the 
meaning at all. It will be seen th^-t KautHya distinguishes the I^icchivikas from 
the Vtjikas; Regarding this H. Panday (** Notes on the Vajji country and the 
Mallas of Pava.’* J.B. and O.R.S., Vol. VI, pt. II, June 1920, p. 259 foil.) says 
that it appears from the Pali Suttas that the names Vajji and I^icchavi are inter¬ 
changeable to some extent. In Kautilya’s Artha^astra {and. Bd., p. 378), we find 
that both the I^icchavis and Vyjis (Vajjis) are mentioned together in the list of 
republics. , It at once starts an enquiry whether the Licchavis and Vijis (Vajjis) 
were two separate republics. The, Pali literature will answer it in the negative but 
the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims lead to a different conclusion. Pa Hien calls 
the country of which Vai^ali was the capital, “the Kingdom of Vai^^I*’ and 
the people of the country, ** l<icchavis.** Pa Hien does not mention Vi^iji. Hiucn 
Tsang describe** Vai^li and Vfji as two distinct countries and Watters is inclined 
to dishelive the accuracy of Hiuen Tsang’s description of the V|ji country. Dr. 
Rai Chaudhury reconciles the evidence of the Pali literature with that of 
Kautilya and Hiuen Tsang, saying that “Vajji was not only the name of the 
confederacy but also of one of the constituent clans. But the Vajjis like the 
l^iccbavis are sometimes associated with the city of Vesali which was not only the 
capital of the Dicchavi clan, but also the metropolis of the entire confederacy.” 
(Political History of India, p. 60.) 
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the ordinary printed editions of the Manusamhita, that 
impKcitly follow Kullukaj have adopted this reading.^ Both 
Jolly and Bvihler, the two great authorities on Manu, have 
accepted the form Licchivi which is without doubt the 
correct reading. Kulluka who wrote apparently in the 
fifteenth century and was thus younger by about six hundred 
years than Medhatithi and by about three hundred years 
than GovindarSja, was evidently misled by the similarity 
of the letters ‘N' and ‘ 1 / as they were written in Bengali in 
the fifteenth century, and as they are still found to be 
written even in modern Bengali manuscripts. 

Already in the early years of the eleventh century, the 
Bengali forms oiNa and La had developed almost completely, 
from the eastern variety of the north Indian alphabet as we 
find from the Krsna Dwarika temple inscription of the 
fifteenth year of Nayapala ; but a little later on, towards the 
end of the century, we find in the Deopara inscription of 
Vijaya Sena that '‘La has a peculiar form, resembling La 
which is still found in some cases in modem Bengali manus¬ 
cripts where La is denoted by a dot placed under Na.”^ 
Coming down still later, nearer the time of Kulluka, we 
observe that" the Kamauli grant shows tfie use of the peculiar 
twelfth century form of la which is also found in the Deopara 
PraSasti and the Tetrawan image inscription of the second 
year of Ramapala. The form of this letter is the same as the 


J For the various readings see Manava Dharma^dstra edited by J. Jolly» Ph.D., 
p. 325. 'See also The Laws of Manu by G. Bigler, S.B.E., Vol. XXV., p. 406, 
notes, 

2 R. t) Banerji, The OviRin of the Bengali Scriptt Cal. Univ, I9i9» P- ^2. 
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Ta of the modern NSgari” and this peculiar Ta-shaped 
form also occurs in many other inscriptions of a later date, 
and Mr. R. D, Banerji from whom we have quoted above, 
observes that “the Ta-shaped form of la still survives in Ben¬ 
gali where a dot is put under na to denote la." * This dot, 
however, was often omitted by scribes and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that Kulluka, or rather the scribes who copied his 
work, read and wrote Nicchivi in the place of Bicchivi. 
Hence we have no hesitation in rejecting Kulluka’s reading 
Nicchivi and any attempt to connect the Bicchivis with 
Nistbis in Persia® on such a flimsy foundation is not worthy 
of much consideration. Kulluka in his reading has made a 
mistake like the one found in NandanScarya’s commentary 
called Nandini or Manvarihavyakhyana where we have the 
name in the form Lichikhi* ‘kh’ being evidently a clerical 
error for ‘v.’ It should be observed, however, that here also 
the word begins with I and not n. Nowhere but in Kulluka 
and the editions dependent on him do we meet with the form 
with an initial N. 

That Nicchivi was only an accidental clerical error and 
had nothing to do with the name of the people we are dealing 
with, appears from the Sanskrit incriptions of the early 
Gupta Emperors. In the Allahabad posthumous stone 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta that great monarch is 
described as the Licchavirdauhitra or ’ the son of the daughter 


J R. D. Banerji, The Ofif^in of ike Bengali Script, p. iq8. Ibid, pi 109, 

3 Mahaniahopadhyaya Dr. SHisb Ch. Vid^^&bhu^an^, Indian Anttquar)/, ‘ Vol. 
XXXVII, pp. 78--80. 

* Jftlly, J^^avadharmohdsirai p. 325. 
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of the Ivicchavis/ ^ so that we have here the very same form 
as in the Pali Buddhist works. We have the sa;me form in 
many other inscriptions of the monarchs of thfe family, for 
example, in the Mathura stone inscription of Cahdragupta 
II, * the Bilsad stone pillar inscription of Kumara Gupta of 
the year 96, * the Bihar stone pillar inseription of Skanda- 
gupta, * etc. On the other hand, the other variant, Licchivi, 
is found to occur in the Bhitaii stone pillar inscription of 
Skanda Gupta ® and the Gaya copper plate inscription of 
Samudra Gupta,’ which is considered to be spurious. Some 
of the coins of Candragupta I. have the name Licchavi on 
them. Moreover, in the inscriptions of the Nepal kings who 
claim to be descended from the family of the Licchavis, the 
expression used is always lyicchavi-kula-ketu ‘the banner 
or glory of the Bicchavi family.’.’ In the Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions, therefore, the usual form of the name is Bicchavi, and 
the form Bicchivi is also met with occasionally. Coming now 
to the form of the name as used in countries outside India, we 
have seen that in the Chinese translations which are based 
on Sanskrit Buddhist texts, the form is Bicchavi or Becchavi; 
Fa Hien speaks of them as Bicchavis’; in Hiuen Tsiang’s 
Records, of the Western World, the form is Bi-ch’e p’o which 

i Inscriptions of the' Early QupiH Kings, edited by J. F. Fleet —Corpus Inscrip^ 
fionum lildicarum, Vol. Ill, p .8. 

^ Fleet, op. dt. p* 27. ^ Ibid.,.p. 43. 

* Ibid, p. 50. 6 Ibid., p. 53. 

® Fleet, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings, Corpus Inscriptionum Isidtcarum, 
Vol. in, p. 256. 

Fleet, Inscriptions of ike Early Gupta Kings, p. 177 n.; Indian AnHquary, 
Vol. IX, p. 168 ff. 

J^I^eggc, Fa^Hien, pp, 71, 76. 
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would coriespond to the form I/icchavi,^ The Tibetans 
who began ik) have the Buddhist books translated into their 
own language from the eighth century A.D., have also the 
form Licchofii. In the Tibetan Dulva from which Rockhill 
i^iuotes in his Life of the Buddha (p. 97 foil.) the form is 
Bicchavi. Sdhiefner, in his German translation of TSra- 
natha's History of Buddhism, in India, spells the word as 
LUschtschhavi*- the consonantal group tsch representing, 
according to German orthography, the Indian w (c) 

-The I/icthavis Were neither Tibetan nor Iranian in their 
origin ; there is very clear evidence in the Buddhist literature 
to show that they belonged to the Aryan 
ruling caste—the Ksatriya. In the 
IVTahaparinibbana Suttanta to which we 
have already referred, we read that after the decease of the 
ipuddha, his body was preserved for a week by the Mallas of 
KuSfuara, white in the meantime, the news of the passing 
away of the Mastejr reached the people of the countries 
far and near. Now the I/icchavis of VaiSali claimed a share 
of the remnants of his body. We read there, ‘'And the 
LicchaVis. of VeSali heard the news that the Exalted One 
had died at Ku^Sra. And the Eicchavis of VesSli sent 
a messei^er to the Mallas, sayings ‘ The Exalted One was a 
Ksatriya and so are we. We are worthy to receive a portion 
of the reKcs of the Exalted One. Over the remains of the 


» Buddhist Jheords of ih§ Wssiem Worlds by Si Beal. VoL,II, p, 73. 

^ Tdrdndthafs X^BschichU dBS Buddhismut in JndUn — into Oarmfin 
by Anton Sdriefnei:. np. 9% 4r> 
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Hxaited One, will we put up a sacred cairn and in their honour, 
will we celebrate a feast.’ ” '■ 

Here we see that the claim of the hicchavis was based 
on the fact that -they were Ksatriyas or people of the same 
caste as the Divine Master; hence they were entitled to a 
portion of the relics. Similar claims based on the same 
argument were forwarded also by Ajatasatru, the powerful 
king of Magadha, who also sent a messenger with the message, 
" The Lord is a Kgatriya and so am I. Therefore t deserve 
a share of the relics.” (Bhagava pi Khattiyo, ahaih pi 
Khattiyo. Aharh pi Bhagavato sarirauam bhagatii. ara- 
hami.”) The very same claim was preferred by the Bulls 
of Allakappa the Koliyas of Ramagama, the Mallas of Pava 
and the Morfyas of Pipphalivana, all of whom advanced 
their right on the groundj " The Dord is a K$atriya and so 
are we,” w'hile the ^akyas of ICapilavastu claimed him as 
thedr very kin. '-* A Bicchavi named Mahali says, " I am a 
Khattiya* so is the Buddha. If his knowledge increases 
and he becomes ail-knowing, why should it not happen to 
me.’’'^ It is apparent, therefore, that the Bicchavis were 


I Mahapatinihhaf^a Sutianta —Translated by T, W. & C. A. F. Rhys Davids ia 
Dialogues of the Brndka^ Vol. Tl|; p. 187* 

Note, The original Pali tfejct here is also interesting- and w.e quote it in £uU. 
(*? Bhagava kbattiyp, mayaiix pi thattiya. Mayaih pi arahama Bhagavato aarira- 
nftifa bhagaih, mayam pi Bhagavato saTiranjam thupafica mahah ca karissamati.” 
BIgha Nikaya, P.T.S., Vol. II» pp. 164-165.) 

« Mahdparinimna SuUanta in the Digha Nikaya^ P.T.S. Vol. TL pp* £64 (oil. 
Bhagava aidlmkani fiati-settho.*’ 

« Sumangala'^%>'ilisint ^ Pt. I. P.T.S., p. 312, 

Ahaih ni Khattiyo, ayam pi Khattiyo va, sac’ assa nanena vaddhissatl Ay vrii p 
sabbahhii bhavissatlti^ usuyaya mayhaih na katheti.’* 
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as good K§atriyas as Ajata^atru of Magadha and the other 
Ksatriya peoples in north-eastern India in the Buddha's 
time. In the introduction to the Sigala Jataka, we read 
of a Bicchavi girl, ‘‘the daughter of a Ksatriya and high¬ 
born.” ‘ Dr. Richard Fick in his well-known work. The 
Social Organisq.tion in North-east India in Buddha's time, is 
rather sceptical as to whether the word Ksatriya as used in 
the Pali texts has exactly the same connotation as in the 
ancient Brahmanical literature., while he has no such doubt 
with regard to the Brahtnanas^ But, as Professor Oldenberg 
observes, there is no ground for-this scepticism. ‘‘When 
it is admitted,” says this distinguished savant, “ that the 
families of Gautama, Bharadvaja, etc., were all grouped 
together in the caste of Brahmanas as being pervaded all 
of them by the mystic potency of the Brahman, I cannot 
.see why just in the same way, and answering to exactly 
similar modes of expression in the texts, it should not be held 
that families like those of the ^akyas, Licchavis etc., all 
of whom felt in themselves the potency of the K^atra nobility, 
all of whom said, ‘Mayath pi khattiya ’ are to be reckoned as 
belonging to a single caste of the Khattiyas (Ksatriyas)—a 
single caste of which the members, when they said to each 
other ‘ I am a Khattiya,’ ' I too am a Khattiya^,’ knew and 
acknowledged each other as persons of the same kind and 
nature.”* 


1 * Itftcchavi kumariki'i khattiyadhita jatisampanua’—Jataka edited by V. 
FausboU, Vol. II. p. 5* 

a Prof. H. Oldenberg, ‘ On the History of the Indian Casfs System * tranalate^ 
into ^English from the Z.D.M.G.. Vol. M* by Prof. H. C. Chafcladar, Ind. Ant, Vol 
XLIX., Decern. 1920, p. 227 
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That the I^icchavis were K§atriyas appears also from the 
Jaina sacred literature Just as the Licchavis of VaiSali 
honoured the Buddha at his death by erecting a: noble monu¬ 
ment (stflpa) over their shares of the remnants of his body, 
so they had, before this, done honour to the memory of the 
great Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, at his .death. The 
Jaina Kalpasfltra narrates; ‘‘In that night' in which the' 
venerable ascetic Mahavira died, went off, quitted the world, 
cut.asunder the ties of birth, old age, and death; became 
a Siddha, a Buddha, a Mukta, a maker of the end (to all 
misery), finally liberated, freed from all pains, the eighteen 
confederate kings of Ka§i and Kosala, the nihe Mallakis 
and nine Licchavis, on the day of new moon, instituted an 
illumination on the Poshadha, which was a fasting day; 
for they said: ‘ since the light of intelligence, is gone, let us 
make an illumination of material matter’ The Jaina 
works further tell us, as Professor Jacobi points out, that 
these nine Ticchavis were tributary to Cotaka,. ktog of 
Vai^air-and maternal uncle of Mahavira * who was a Inatri 
Ksatriya of the Ka^yapa Gotra, as-we read in the KalpasStra. 

The venerable ascetic Mahavira belonged to the. KaSyapa 
gotra.... The venerable ascetiqMahavira....,a Jnatfi Ksatriya, 
the son of a Jnatri Ksatriya; the moon of the clan of the 
Jnatris^ a Videha, the son of Videhadatta, a fiative of Videha, 
a prince of Videha,” ® and there are reasons to believe that 
Mahavira Was a native of a suburb of Vai^ali.* Mahavira’s 


i Kalpit^ui^ $ 12$ translated by Prof. H, Jacobi, S.B.ISm VoI. XXII, p. 266. 
^ Jacobi, op. cit. note I, p, 266. 

8 Jacobi, op. cit § io8~iio. pp, 255'‘t> 


* Ibid, pp. x-xii. 
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mother, TriSala, is always styled as Kgatriyanf, and the 
I/icchavis, therefore, must have been Kgatriyas. That the 
I/icchavis were looked upon as persons of very high pedigree 
appears from a passage in another work of the Jaina sacred 
literature, the SCLtrakritanga, where we read, “ A Brahmaua 
or Ksatriya by birth, a scion of the Ugra race or a Ticchavi, 
who, enters the order eating alms^iven him by others, is not 
stuck up on account of his renowned Gotra.” ' 

The lyicchavis were Ksatriyas of the Va§i§tha gotra. 
In the account of the first meeting of the Buddha with the 
Ivicchavis as given in the Mahavastu Avadana, we read that 
the latter in order to avert a plague that was depopulating 
their town, brought the Master to Vai^ali with great respect 
and honour, and the Buddha, when speaking to the Licchavis, 
always addressed them as Va§i§thas/ Again, according to 
the Tibetan Dulva, when King Ajata^atru of Magadha was 
leading an army against the Ticchavis, these latter also 
made preparations to meet him; and as they were starting 
out, they met Maudgalyayana while he was entering Vai^Ili 
to get alms. They asked him whether they would be vic¬ 
torious. He answered them, '"Men of VaSistha’s race, you 
will conquer.” “ The Jaina sacred works lay down definitely 
that the Ksatriyilnf Tri^ala, the mother of Mahavira, was 

J Jactobi, Jaina Sutras, putt n, S.B.E., Vol. XI,V, p. 321. 

2 ^‘Ivicchavika ahansu. Anyadapi^Bhagavan. Bhagavanaha, anyadapi VaSittha. 
Biiutapiirvaiii Vasit^ha at!tamadhvatie Pancale janapade Kaiiipillanagarp Raja 
Brahmadatto nama rajyam karesi.'* 

Le edited by E. Senart, VoL I, p. 283. The Eiccliavis are addressed 

as Vasisthas manjr times in this account, Voh I, pp. 286, 289, 290, 300 etc. 

^ Rockhill, Life of the Buddha ^ p. 97 ff. 
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a sister of-Cetaka, oae of the kings of Vai^ali, and belonged 
to the Va§i$tha gotra (S.B.E., Vol. XXII, p. xii). We 
read in the Ayarahga Shtra (ii. 15. 15): “The venerable 
ascetic Mahavira’s father belonged to the Xa^yapa gotra; 
he had three names, Siddhartha, Sreyaihsa, and Gasaihsa. 
His mother belonged to the VaMstha gotra, and had three 
names, TriSala, Videhadatta and Priyakarini.” ^ 

Thus we observe that, both according to the Buddhist 
and Jaiua Canonical works, the Licchavis belonged to the 
VaSistha gotra. In the Nepal VamSavali, the Licchavis 
have been allotted tb the Siiryavaih§a or solar race of the 
Ksatriyas.* This Is quite in agreement with the fact elicited 
from the Buddhist records that they were VaSisthas by 
gotra, for we know from the Aitareya Brahmana that the 
gotra or pravara of a Ksatriya is the same as that of his 
purohita or family priest, who makes him perform the 
sacrifices.® Sir R. G. Bhandarkar also points out 'that'the 
gotra of a Brahmana ‘ ’ could be assumed for sacrificial pur¬ 
poses by a Ksatriya, for according to A§valayana (Sr. S. 
XII, .15.), the Gotra and the ancestors invoked of the 
K§a.triyas are those of their priests or chaplains, and the only 
Rgi ancestors that all the Ksatriyas have, are MSnava, Aila 
and Paurtiravasa. The names of these do not distinguish one 
Ksatriya family from another and, to answer the purposes 
of such a distinction, the Gotra and ancestors of the priest 


1 Jacobi, Jaina Sutras^ Vol. XXII, p. 193. 

2 Indian Antiquary^ VoL XXXVII, p. 79. 

3 Aitareya Brahmana, Ch. 34, Kanda 7, verse 25. 
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are assumed.” ‘ The Vasistha gotra was, therefore, the gotra 
of their family priest, and we know that the Va§i§thas were 
the family priests of the kings of the solar race, especially 
of the Iksv 3 kus; there is thus an agreement between the 
Nepal Vamiavali and the evidence from the Buddhist 
sources, and the Jaina records also corroborate the same. 
As Professor Jacobi observes, “According to the Jainas, the 
Bicchavis and Mallakis were the chiefs of K 3 .§i and Kosala. 
They seem to have succeeded the Aikgvakas who ruled there 
in the times of the Ramayana.” * The Sanskrit epic tells us 
that the city of VaiSali was founded by Vi§ala, a son of 
Iksvaku and the heavenly nymph, Alamvusa,* while the 
Vignu Purana substitutes Trnabindu, a later scion of the 
Ikgvaku family, as the father of the eponymous hero, who 
founded the city. This shows at least that, at the time 
when these Brahman ical Sanskrit books were composed, the 
ruling family of Vaisali was believed to hay^e been descended 
from the Iksvakus. 

We may point out here that in the MahaparinibbS^a 
Suttanta, the Mallas of RuSinara are addressed by the vener¬ 
able Anuruddha and the venerable Atlanda as Vaset?|has/ 
that is, Vasisthas; thus corroborating the Jaina account • 
of the close connection of these two Ksatriya tribes, both 
having the same gotra. In the Sangiti Sutta of the Digha 

X Sir R. G. Bhaadarkar, Vni&navism, Saivism, and minor Religious Syst&ms^t p. i%, 

* Jacobi* Jama Sutras, Part ll, p. 32c, note 3, 

* Bombay editioa, Balakarida, Ch..47, verses ii-12, 

“Iksv^lcostu iiaravyaghra putrah paramadliarmi :a. Alatnvu§ayam utpaauo 

vi^ala i'tivisrutah (u) “ teuacasidiha sthane Viialeti purr krita” (i2).- 

* Buddhist Sutias, S.B.E., Vol. XL, pp. 121-122. 
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Nikaya, We find the M^as of Pava also addressed as 
Vagettiias by the Buddha.* Their 
Ma^s“^dTh?stkya8. association with the Sakyas is also weU- 
known. We read in the Karma-Sataka 
(a French translation of the Tibetan version of which, has been 
given by M. B. Feer) that Prabodha (Rab-sad), king of the 
Vrjis, gave away his two daughters, Maya and Mahamaya, as 
brides to ^uddhpdana, son of Simhahanu.® Besides, the 
Mahavastu tells us of a contest at archery in which the 
Bicchavi princes were asked to take part but they were 
incapable of doing so and at last the Bodhisatta succeeded.'^ 
Rockhill in his Life of the Buddha derived from Tibetan 
works, speaks of a tradition according to which, the 
^akyas and the Bicchavis are branches of the same people 
He refers to Sanang Setsen, who “in his History of the 
Eastern Mongols, p. 21, says that the Sakya race (to which 
the Buddha belonged) was divided into three parts, whose 
most celebrated representative? were 6akya the Great (the 
Buddha), 6akya the Bicchavi, and §akya the Mountaineer. 
Gnya Khri bstan po, the .first Tibetan king, belonged to the 
family of ^akya the BicchaVi.”* The above legend is of 
very little historical, value but it shows at least that- the 
Sakyas and the Bicchavis were considered to be allied 
races. 

We have seen above the affinity of the Bicchavis with 

1 Dialogues of the Buddha^ Fart III, p- 

2 Karma^sataka, 20. IX. 7, Translated from Tibetan by M. h. Feer. 
p. 40- 

g Senart, Mahavastu Jvaddna, Vol. II, p. 70. 

+ RockhiU, T/te Life of the Buddha (popular edition), p. 203, note. 
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the Mallas and the ^akyas. Now we come to the account of 

the mythical origin of the Licchavis, 
which can be gathered from Buddha- 
the^^avauya?***^ ghosa’s Paramatthajotika on the Khud- 
dakapatha:— 

• There was an embryo in the womb of the chief queen 
of Benares. Being aware of it, ^e informed the king who 
perforniied the rites and ceremonies for the protection of it. 
With the embryo thus perfectly protected, the queen entered 
thC'delivery chamber when it was fully mature. With ladies 
of great religious merit, the delivery took place at the dawn 
of day. A lump of flesh of the colour of lac and of bandhu 
and jivaka flowers came out of her womb. Then the other 
queens thought that to tell the king that the chief queen was 
delivered of a mere lump of flesh while a son, resplendent 
like gold, was expected, would bring the displeasure of the 
king upon them all; therefore, they, out of fear of exciting 
displeasure of the king, put that lump of flesh into a casket, 
and after shutting it up, put the royal seal upon it, and 
placed it on-the flowing waters of the Ganges. As soon as it 
was abandoned, a god wishing to provide for its safety, wrote 
with a piece of good cinnabar on a slip of gold the words, 
“The child of the chief queen of the King of Benares" and 
tied it to the casket. Then he placed it on the flowing current 
of the Ganges at a place where there was no danger from 
aquatic monsters. At that time an ascetic was travelling 
along the shore of the Ganges close by a settlement of cow¬ 
herds. When he came down to the Ganges in the morning, 
and saw a vessel coming on, he caught hold of it thinking that 
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it contaiued rags [famsukula), but seeing the tablet with the 
words written thereon and also the seal and mark of the 
King of BenareSj he opened it and saw that piece of flesh. 
Seeing it, he thus thought within himself:—“ It may be an 
embryo, and there is nothing stinking or putrid in it,” and 
taking it to his hermitage, he placed it in a pure place. Then 
after half a month had passed, the lump broke up into two 
pieces of flesh; the ascetic nursed them with still greater care. 
After the lapse of another hah a month, each of the pieces 
of flesh developed fine pimples for the head and the two 
arms and legs. After half a month from that time, one of 
the pieces of flesh became a son resplendent like gold, and 
the other became a girl. The ascetic was filled with paternal 
affection for the babies and milk came out of his thumb. 
From that time forward, he obtained milk with rice; the rice 
he ate himself and gave the babies the milk to drink. What¬ 
ever got into the stomach of these two infants looked as if 
put into a vessel of precious transparent stone (mani), so 
that they seemed to have no skin (nicchavi); others said: 
“ The two (the skin and the thing in the stomach) are attached 
to each other (lina-chavi) as if they were sewn up together”; 
so that these infants owing to their being nicchavi, i.e., having 
no skin, or on account of their being Ltnachavi, i.e., attached 
skin or same skin, came to be designated as Licch,avis. The 
ascetic having to nurse these two children had to enter the 
village in the early morning for alms and to return when the 
day was far advanced. The cowherds coming to know this 
conduct of his, told him, “ Revered sir, it is a great trouble 
for an ascetic to nurse and bring up children; kindly make 


2 
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over the children to us, we shall nurse them, do you please 
attend to your own business.” The ascetic assented gladly 
to their proposal. On the next day, the cowherds levelled 
the road, scattered flowers, unfurled banners and came to 
the hermitage with music. The ascetic handed over the two 
children wnth these words; “The children are possessed of 
great virtue and goodness, bring them up with great care and 
when they are grown up, marry them to each other; plea.se 
the king and getting a piece of land, measure out a city, and 
instal the prince there.” "All right, sir,” promised they, 
and taking away the children, they brought them up. The 
children, when grown up, used to beat with fists and kicks, 
the children of the cowherds whenever there was a quarrel 
in their sports. They cried and when asked by their parents, 
“Why do you cry?” They said, “These nuiselings of the 
hermit, without father and mother, beat us very hard.” 
Then the parents of these other children would say, “These 
children harass the others and trouble them, they are not to 
be kept, they must be abandoned. {Vajjitabba.)” Thence¬ 
forward that country measuring three hundred yojonas is 
called Vajji. Then the cowherds securing the good will 
and permission of the king, obtained that country, and 
measuring out a town there, they anointed the boy, king. 
After giving marriage of the boy, who was then sixteen year.s 
of age, with the girl, the king made it a rule : “No bride is 
to be brought in from the outside, nor is any girl from here 
to be given away to any one.” The first time they had two 
children—a boy and a girl, and thus a couple of children 
was born to them for sixteen times. Then as these children 
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were growing up, one couple after another, and theire was no 
room in the city for their gardens, pleasure groves, residential 
houses and attendants, th^ee walls were thrown, up round 
the city at a distance of a quarter of a yojana from each 
other; as the city was thus again and again made larger 
and still larger (Vi§alikata), it came to be called Vesali. 
This is the history of Vesali.’ 

The Pujavaliya,* a Ceylonese Buddhist work, also 
gives the same account though with some slight variations. 

, These stories, of course, are entirely 

Aziother mytMcal 

account in the Puja- mythical and must have grown up in 
^***^** ‘ very recent times, there being no evidence 

in the sacred canon itself to corroborate any part of the 
narrative. It shows at least that the Ticchavis^ were 
regarded as Ksatriyas. 

The two derivations of the name, Ticchavi, offered by 
Buddhaghosa in the above story, are no 
doubt entirely fanciful. I^icchavi is the 
name of a race or tribe. The people must 
have acquired that name ages before they come to our notice 
in the pages of the Buddhist or Jaina literature, or in Kau- 
tilya’s Artha§astra. Attempts at finding a derivation for 
the word are at best only ingenious and are very likely to be 
fanciful, Buddhaghosa’s derivations must have been invent¬ 
ed in a late age when the Bicchavis had acquired, great 
renown and power, and it was found necessary to find out 

1 Paramatihajoiika on 'the Khuddakapafha edited by H. Smith, P.T. 3 ., pp. 
158*160. 

2 Speuce Hardy, Manual of Buddhism^ 2nd edition, 1880, pp. 242-343. 
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some meaning for the word which is rather peculiar and 
defies, easy analysis by the ordinary rules of grammar. 
Hence they Were associated with some myths, and we have 
the fanciful explanation given above. But it must be ob¬ 
served that the two derivations suggested by the great 
commentator are almost exactly the same as those given in 
Chinese Buddhist works. According to the Shan-hsien-lii 
(Chapter 8) the word “Licchavi” (or Becchavi) is said to 
mean ‘ skin thin ’ or ' same skin, ’ the name, being treated as a 
derivative of cchavi (chchhavi) which means 'skin.’‘ These 
are the same as Buddhaghosa’s iViccAaw* or 'ho sKin,’ that is. 
'thin skin’ and 'linachavi’ or 'joined skin,- that is, 'same 
skin.’ This close agreement between the two sets of analysis 
and interpretation shows that both of them most probably 
drew materials from a common source; 

The story recounted by Buddhaghosa has no historical 
value, yet it is significant that even according to this account, 
the Bicchavis were of Kgatriya origin. There can be no 
doubt of this fact, and it is clear that at the time the 
great Buddha and Mahavira lived and preached, the Bicchavis 
were recognised as Kgatriyas who held their heads very 
high on account of their high birth and with whom the highest 
born princes of eastern India considered it an honour to enter 
into matrimonial alliance. We have seen how the great 
and powerful king Ajatasatru was always designated by the 
family name of his mother in the Pali Buddhist Tripitaka. 
Even two centuries later than the above two great preachers. 


1 T. Watters, On Yuan Chivang, Vol. '!!, p. 77. 
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in the time of Candragupta, the I/icchavis were of equal- 
rank and position with the great Ksatriya peoples of Northern. 
India, mzi: the Madras in the North-west, the KururPancalas' 
in the central region, and the Malias and others in the east— 
the tribes who were organised as corporations of warriors 
and lived upon their position as rajas, that is, as owners of 
land deriving an income from their tenants. 

Coming down to the time when the present code of 
Manu was composed, we find that the Ificchavis were still' 
looked upon as Ksatriyas though of the 'V’ratya variety. 

Manu says, "from a Vr atya of the Ksatriya 
code. caste sprang the Jnalla, the Malla, 

the I/icdhavi, the Nata, the Karana, the 
Elhasa, and the Dravida.”^ (Manu S. x. 22.) And imme¬ 
diately before this, Manu takes care to tell us what he exactly 
means by the term Vratya ; he says, " Those (sons) whom 
the twice-born beget on wives of equal caste, but who, not 
fulfilling ."their sacred duties, are excluded from the Savitri, 
one must designate by the appellation Vratyas.”^ (Manu 
3. x; 20;') The expression avratah (not fulfilling their 
sacred duties) in the above verse, means, as Dr. Btihler 
points out, * 'not being initiated at the proper time,’ on the 
authority of what Manu himself states in an earlier chapter, 
where he fixes the upper limits of the age before which the 
initiation' of the twice-bom castes must take place. We 
read, " The (time for the) Savitri (initiation) of a BrShmana 
does not pass until the completion of the sixteenth year 


A Biihler, Laws of Manu, p. 406, 
2 Ibid, pp. 405-406. 


^ Ibid, pp. 405-406, note m 
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(after conception), of a K^tri 3 ra until tfe completion of the 
twenty-second and of a Vai^ya until the completion of the 
twenty-fourth. After those periods, men of these three 
castes who have not received the sacrament at the proper 
time, become Vratyas (outcastes) excluded from the Savitri 
(initiation) and despised by the Aryans.”^ Here, in the defi¬ 
nition of the terra Vratya as well as the upper limit of the 
initiation, Manu is in agreement with the earlier lawgivers, 
Gautama, Apastamba, Va5i?tha and Baudhayana.® Now 
from the passages of Manu quoted above, it will be seen that 
Manu states explicitly that the Vratya is a person whom a 
twice-born begets on a wife of equal caste and not on a wife 
of an inferior or of a superior caste, as is the case with the 
Anulomas and the Pratilomas, but the Vratya is looked upon 
with disfavour by the orthodox people on account of his 
failure to get himself initiated at the appointed time. In the 
case of the Bicchavis, therefore, there is no question that 
they were pure Kgatriyas by origin, but what is averred 
about them is that they were not very careful in obeying the 
regulations about initiation and perhaps similar other matters, 
like the people in the Madhyade§a,® the central region, 
where the Brahmanic form of faith prospered and continued 
in its pristine vigour. An interesting chapter in the history 
of the social systems in India in early times has been opened 
by M, M. Haraprasad ^Sstri's interpretation of the word 
vratya as used in the Atharvaveda. He says, “ He (a Vratya) 


1 Biihkr, Laws of Manu, pp. 36-37. 

2 Gautama, XXI, 11, Spa. i, I etc. Vsl^ XI, 74-“79, Baudh. I. 16, 16. 

3 See Manusatihita, II. 21. 
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is not as we commonly understand him sayitripatitah, a 
fallen Aryan, but he is an Aryan outside the Vedic circle, 
an Aryan outside the Antaradesa, the tract inhabited by 
the Vedic Aryans. He is on all sides of the Vedic settlement. 
He has no Brahmanic culture, no trade, no commerce. He 
is a warrior and a keeper of flocks. He has no permanent 
settlement and lives in a temporary one called Vratya. 
They roam about in hordes. They fight the Vedic Aryans.” 
The learned scholar further says, "They are admitted to all 
the privileges of the Vedic Societ}?-—they can study the 
Vedas, perform the sacrifices, entertain Brahmanas with food 
cooked by themselves, see mantras and even compile the 
Brahmanas. They were in fact nomadic hordes of Aryans, 
but when they assumed a settled life, they were fully ad¬ 
mitted into the Vedic society.” (J. A. S. B,, Annual address, 
New Series, Vol. XVII, 1921, No. 2.) From’ what we know 
of the religious history of the Ticchavis as a people, it is but. 
natural to expect that they would fall off from the strict 
observance of the Brahmanic regulations. We have seen 
that Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, was of their very kin 
and most probably a fellow townsman and we also know 
that his followers were many among the residents of VaiSali, 
even among the highest officers as we see in the case of Siha. 
Then, again, the fact that the Ticchavis as a people had won, 
as we shall see in the chapters that follow, the good graces 
of the great Buddha as well as of the followers of the religion 
preached by the Enlightened One, appears to have been 
predominant in the Licchavi country during the centuries that 
intervened between the origin of Buddhism and the advent 
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of Manu, the date of whose work, the Manu-smrti, according 
to Prof. Biihler, is about 200 B;G.—200 A.D.‘ During this 
Jong internal when the two great heretic faiths flourished in 
their country, it is but natural to expect that the Dicchavis 
were not very particular about initiation and similar other 
ceremonies and practices that were required to be performed 
by the regulations of the orthodox Brahmins. Hence, we 
can very well understand how Manu, the great Brahmin 
law-giver, came to dub the Bicchavis as VrStyas and we 
have seen how the author of this code has taken care to 
avoid any chance of misunderstanding the exact connotation 
of the term Vratya. He had already defined it in the second 
chapter of his book, yet he explains it again and says speci¬ 
fically that the term does not imply any of the castes,—that 
a Vratya is begot by a twice-born person on-a wife of the 
same caste and hence the Bicchavis were of pure Ksatriya 
parentage on both sides. To claim the authority of this pass¬ 
age of Manu in support of a theory of non-Aryan origin 
of thip Bicdxavis is quite unwarranted. 

The above discussion, we hope, will also explain what 
the lexicographers and the authqr of the Vaijayanti declare 
about the origin of the Bicchavis, viz., that they were sons 
of a K?atriya Vratya and a Ksatriya. “ They have, all of 
them, followed Manu and a separate discussion of their 
statements is unnecessary. 


^ Biihler, ManUy Introduction, p. CXVII. 

4 See Monier Williams, Sanskrit Bngliah Dictionary, 1899, p. 902. 
The Vaijayanti, edited by Gustav Oppert, p. 76. 

* * Licchivim ksatriya Vra i y at. *' 
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At the same time, however, it must be admitted that 
the Licchavis had not entirely fallen off from the Brahfnanic 
society: in the fourth century A.D., just as Ajatasatru had 
gloried in the title of Vedehiputto, the son of a daughter of 
Videha people, that is, of the Licchavis who occupied the 
.Videha country, so also it was considered a glory to an 
orthodox Gupta Emperor to have been a Licchavi-dauhitra 
or the son of a daughter of the Eicchavis. 

Dr. Fleet who has edited the inscriptions in which the 
Gupta-Eicchavi connection is mentioned, 
observes, ‘' Proof of friendly relations bet¬ 
ween the early Guptas and the Eicchavis, 
at an early time, is given by the marriage of Candra Gupta I. 
with Kumara Devi, the daughter of Eicchavi or of a Eicchavi 
king. And that the Eicchavis were then at least of equal 
rank and power with the early Guptas* is shewn by the pride 
in this alliance manifested by the latter; exhibited in the 
careful record of the names of Kumara Devi, and of her 
father or her family, on some of the gold coins of Candra 
Gupta I., and by the uniform application of the epithet, 
' daughter’s son of Eicchavi or of a Eicchavi,’ to Samudra 
Gupta in the geneological inscriptions.” '■ Fleet even goes 
so far as to declare “that in all probability the so-called 
Gupta era is a Eicchavi era, dating either from a time 
when the republican or tribal constitution of the Eicchavis 
was abolished in favour of a monarchy; or from the com¬ 
mencement of the reign of Jayadeva I,, as the founder of a 


I J. Fleet. Gupta InscripHons-^Corpus Ins, Ind,y Vol. Ill, Introduction, p. 135. 
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royal house in a branch of the tribe that had settled in 
Nepal.” ‘ The fact that this royal house that was planted 
by the Ticchavis in Nepal about the period 330 to 355 A.D. 
by Jayadeva I. * was all along Brahmanical, proves that the 
Ticchavis had not entirely dissociated themselves from the 
Brahmanic faith. We thus observe that the power and glory 
of the Bicchavis during the period of Brahmanic revival 
under the Guptas were as great as under the 6i§unakas and 
the Maury as and that their position as one of the leading 
and honoured Ksatriya families in Eastern India was fully 
recognised. 

Before leaving this question of origin,, it remains for us tq 
refer to the two theories about the Tibetan and Persian 


affinities of the Licchavis started by the late Drs. V. A. Smith 
and Satis Ch. Vidyabhu§ana respectively. Dr. Smith’s con¬ 
clusion about the Tibetan affinity rests on the agreement 
, that isobservedbetweenthe Tibetans and 

Smith’s theory— the the I/icchavis in the custom of exposure 
Tibetan orgin. dead and in judicial procedure. 

We shall discuss these two points one by one. The preval¬ 
ence among the Bicchavis of the practice of exposing the dead 
to be devoured by wild animals is vouched for by a passage 
in Beal’s Romantic Legend of ^dkya Buddha * derived from 
Chinese sources. There we have the description of a visit 
paid by the Bodhisatta {Gautama) to a cemetery at Vai^alf 
where the B?is are stated to have answered his question there- 
anent. ” In that place the corpses of men are exposed to be 


* Corpus Ins. Ind,, Vol. Ill, p. 13 ^* 


a Ibid., p. 135- 
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devoured by the birds; and there also they collect and pile 
up the white bones of dead persons, as you perceive; they 
bum corpses there also, and preserve the bones in heaps. 
They hang dead bodies also from the trees; there are others 
buried there^ such as have been slain or put to death by 
their relatives, dreading lest they should come to life again; 
whilst others are left there upon the ground that they may 
return, if possible, to their former homes.” From this state¬ 
ment Dr. Smith argues, whatever obscurity may exist in 
this passage, it certainly proves a belief that the ancient 
inhabitants of Vai^ali-disposed of their dead sometimes by 
exposure, sometimes by cremation, and 'sometimes by burial. 
The tradition is supported by the discoveries made at pre¬ 
historic cemetries in other parts of India, which disclose 
very various methods of disposmg of the dead. * He then 
concludes from the similarity which these customs of the 
disposal of the dead bear with those of Tibet that the Diccha- 
vis had Tibetan affinities. But it may be observed that we 


need not go to Tibet for these customs, inasmuch as they were 
prevalent among the Vedic Aryans from whom the Dicchavis 
were descended. We read in the well-known funeral hymn 

of the Atharva Veda (XVIII. 2 . 34 -)-* 

"They that are buried, and they that are scattered 
{vap) away, they that are burned and they that are set up 
(uddhita)—all those Fathers, O Agni, bring thou to eat the 


I 

3 


Indian Antiqmry^ Vol. XXXII, i9<^39 P* ' 234 * - 

* Ve nikhata ye'paropta ye dagdha ye coddhitah sarvaiiistangna a va p 


havi^ attave/* 

Athanaveda Samhitd edited by R. Roth and W. D, Whitney, p. .U 9 . 
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oblation.” ^ Prof. Whitney, whose translation of the verse 
we have quoted here,, observes on the expression Uddhitah^ 
“It evidently refers to exposure on something elevated, such 
as is practised by many peoples.” ® Prof. Whitney also refers 
to an analogous passage in Apastamba (i. 87.) where the 
divisions are (Ye garbhe mammh), far oft ah, uddhitSdi and 
nikhstadi, so that there also we find a reference to the customs 
of burial and exposure on a raised platform (Uddhit^h). 
Zimmer in his Altindisches Leben * thinks that in this passage 
there is “ a parallel to the Iranian practice of casting out the 
dead to be devoured by beasts” though he takes the word 
faroftuh in this sense, and explains uddhitUh otherwise.* 
The Vedic literature shows that cremation was one of the 
methods of the disposal of the dead. Methods other than 
cremation were in vogue, it seems, in particular localities 
and among particular classes or peoples. It is evident, 
therefore, that the custom of exposure of the dead was not a 
practice unknown to the Vedic Aryans but was apparently 
brought by them from their cradle into India inasmuch as 
we find the same to be the most approved method among 
the most closely allied branch of their family, viz., the 
Iranians. To seek for the origin of this ancient Aryan custom 
in Tibet is absolutely unwarranted. The other argument of 
Dr. Smith that the ancient judicial procedure at VaiSali as 
given in the Atthakatha, is substantially identical with the 


1 Athafva Samhita translated by W. D. Wbituey and revised and edited by C. R 
I^anman, Harvard. Or. Series, Vol. VIII, p. 840. 

* Ibid, p, 841. 3 p. 402. 

Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index^ Vol. I, p. 8. 
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modern procedure at I^hasa as observed by the Bengali 
traveller in Tibet^ the late Rai Bahadur Sarat Chunder Das, 
CJ.E., need not detain us very long. This procedure the 
Tibetans may have imbibed along with Buddhism from the 
province of Tirhut, which was nearest to their frontiers and 
which was inhabited by the descendants of the Bicchavis 
of old. 

Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhtisana holds that they were 
, Persian origin. His strongest argu- 

bhu^atia’s theory—Per- ment IS the Verbal coincidence between 
Sian Origin. Ntsibis in the Persian Empire and the 

word Nicchivi which occurs in Manu. We have already de¬ 
monstrated that it was a misreading for which Kulluka was 
responsible, and as such it offers no basis for building up a 
theory of Persian affinity for the Eicchavis. Dr. Vidyabhtisana 
avers, “It appears to me very probable that while about 
515 B.C., Darius, king of Persia, sent an expedition to India, 
or rather caused the Indus to be explored from the land of 
the Pakhtu (Afghans) to its mouth, some of his Persian 
subjects in Nisibis (off Herat) immigrated to India, and 
having found the Punjab over-populated by the orthodox 
Brahma^ias, came down as far as Magadha (Bihar) which 
was at that time largely inhabited by Vratyas or out- 
caste people.”^ This is absurd on the face of it. The 
Eicchavis were already a flourishing people, long established 
in the Videha country an 4 had built up a splendid capital 
at Vai^ali at the time of t|ie Buddha’s death; and whether 


I Indian Antiquary^ XXXVII, 1908, p. 79. 
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we take the date of this event to be 487 B.C., as the late 
Dr. V. A. Smith thought, or what is more probable, to be 544 
,B.C., the traditional date maintained by the Ceylonese 
Buddhist monks, it is simply absurd to identify the Licchavis 
with the followers or subjects of Darius who were exploring 
the Indus about 515 B.C. 

It remains for us to refer to another theory about the 
foreign origin of the I/icchavis, started by 
Beal, viz., that they were ‘Yue—chi.’' It 
hardly requires to be refuted as the Yue- 
chi came to India about the beginning of the Christian era and 
the Dicchavis were a highly civilised and prosperous people 
in the fifth and sixth centuries before Christ, when the 
Bphthalites or white Huns had not started from their original 
home in the east. 


Beat's theory- 
Yue-chl. 


J The Life of Biuen-Tsiang by Beal, Intro, p. xxil 



II.—vaiSAli, the capital of the licchavis 


VaiSali, ‘ the large city ’ par excellence is renowned in 
Indian history as the capital of the 
vaifiaii—Its impor- i^icchavi rajas and tlie headquarters of 

the great and powerful Vajjian confeder¬ 
acy. ‘ This great city is intimately associated with the early 
history of both Jainism and Buddhism^ it carries with itself 
the sacred memories of the founders of these two great faiths- 
that evolved in north-eastern India, five hundred years be¬ 
fore the birth of Christ. 


Vai§all claims the founder of Jainism as its own citizen. 


V alkali and Mahavira. 


The Sutrakritahga/ one of the Jaina 
canonical works, says about MahaVira, 


the last Tirthahkara of the Jainas as follows: "Evam se 


udahu anuttaramani anuttaradarhsi anuttarananadaihsana- 
dhare araha Nayaputte bhagavam Vesalie Viyahie (vyakhy- 
atavan) iti bemi.” "Thus spoke the Arahat Jnatriputra, 
the reverend, famous native of Vaisali, who possessed the 
highest knowledge and the highest faith, who possessed 
(simultaneously) the highest knowledge and faith. This 
passage is also repeated in another Jaina work, the 
Uttaradhyayanasatra with a slight variation.* MahavIra 
is spoken of as Vesalie or Vai§alika i.e. a native of VaiSali.* 


1 Rhys Bavids, Buddhist India, p 40. 

S Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, S. B, E., pt, 11 . p. 261. 

* Ibid, pt. II, Lecture VI, 17. p. 27. 

* Ibid, pt. I, Introduction, XI. 


3 I. z , 3, 22. 
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Moreover Abhayadeva in his commentary on the Bhagavati 
2j I. 12 , 2. explains VaiSalika by Mahavira and speaks of 
Vi§ala as Mahavirajanani or ^the mother of Mahavira.’‘ 
Besides, from a comparison of the Buddhist and Jaina 
scriptures, it appears that Kundagrama, the birthplace 
of Mahavira, was a suburb of VaiSali.* Mahavira’s mother 
TriSala was a sister to Cetaka, one of the so-called rajas of 
that Bicchavi city.® The Jaina KalpasUtra speaks of the 
connection of Mahavira with the Videha country and its 
capital, Vai^ali in Jhese words: “The venerable ascetic 
Mahavira—a Videha, the son of Videhadatta, a native of 
Videha, a prince of Videha—had lived thirty years in Videha 
when his parents went to the world of the gods {i.e. died) and 
he with the permission of his elder brother and the authorities 
of the kingdom fulfilled his promise”* of going-cut to “estab¬ 
lish the religion of the law which benefits all living beings in 
the whole universe.” ® During his later ascetic life also 
Mahavira did not neglect the city of his birth and we are told 
by the Kalpa Sutra that out of the forty-two rainy seasons 


^ Weber, Iin^iscbe studieu, BandXVti p. 263. 

*‘Auch Abhayadeva zu Bhag. 2, I. 12, 2. erklart Vaicalika dutch Mahavira, 
uTid zwar als Metronythdcum (!); Vicala Mahavirajauani,** 

2 Jacobi, Jaina Sutras', S. B. B., Vol. XXIL pp. X-XI. 

5 Ibid, p. XII. 

^ Jacobi, Jaiira Sutras, Vol. I, p. 256, Kalpa Sutra, § no. 

“ Samanebhagavaih Mahavire dakkhe dakkhapainne pa(Jiruve alllne bhaddae 
vi^jLie nae nayaputtenayakulacande videhe videhadinne vldehajacu, videhasamale. 
tisamvasaim Videhaiiisika-^tu ammapi ihirb. devattagaehiih gurumahattaraehiiii 

abbhanunnate samattapainue punaraviloyanti ehiih jiyakappiehim... •evath 

vaya.^i.” 

(Kalpa Sutra, Bhanpat Singha’s edition, pp., 64-65.) 

6 Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Vol. I, Kalpa Sutra, § in. 
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of this period of his life, he passed no less than twelve at 
Vai 4 ali.‘ 

The connection of the Buddha with VaiSali is no less close 


and intim ate. This city was hallowed by 
Buddha.*^ the dust of Ws feet early in his career 
and many of his immortal discourses 
were delivered here either at the mango-grove of Amba- 
pali, in the outskirts of the city or at Kutagarasala in 
Mahavana, the great forest stretching out up to the Hima¬ 
layas. The Exalted One was charmed with the conduct" of 
the Vajjis or Eicchavis residing within the town and looked 
upon them with kindness and approbation. The seven points 
of excellence with which he characterised the Eicchavis in 


answer to the queries put to him by the Ministers sent by 
King Ajata§atru of Magadha, are very well-known; we see 
there, how he spoke of the unimpeachable character of the 
people of VaiSali and tried to dissuade the Magadhan King 
from making fruitless attempts at robbing the people of that 
noble city of their independence. It is evident that the En¬ 
lightened One had a soft place in his heart for this mighty 
and noble people and their splendid and extensive capital. 
And when at last the days of his earthly existence were 
drawing to a close, he paid a last visit to the city that had 
received his blessing and affection, the city that was always 
ready to honour and worship him and as the Enlightened 
One felt witliin himself that the end was drawing nigh, that 
this was the very last view that he would ever have of this 


3 


1 Jacobi, Jama Sixtras, Kalpa Sutra, § 122. 
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beautiful town, he cast a 'longing, lingering look behind.’ 
In the words of the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, the Book of 
the Great Decease, "when the Exalted One had passed 
through Vesali, and had eaten his meal and was returning 
from his alms-seeking, he gazed at Vesali, with an elephant 
look,” ‘ (that is, turning the whole body round as an elephant 
does, as Buddhaghosa explains), and then addressed the 
Venerable Ananda, and said;—^This will be tlie last time, 
Ananda, that the Tathagata will behold Vesali.® 

Even after the Exalted One had entered into Nirvana, 
VaiSali again drew to itself the care and 
attention of the whole Buddhist Church, 
but this time it was not on account of the 
many good qualities of character and powers of organisation 
of its citizens, but of the objectionable tenets held by the 
Vai^eli monks who twisted and turned the noble precepts 
of the Great Preacher to suit their own convenience and to 
lead a life of less austerity and greater enjoyment of the 
good things of the earth than the Master permitted; for 
example, they would have fresh meals even after the midday 
dinner and would accept gold and silver. The representatives 
of the entire congregation met at Vaiilali itself and condemned 
in no equivocal terms the conduct of its pleasure-seeking 
bhikkhus. This was the second general council of the Bud¬ 
dhist Church.® 


J Nagapalokitam Vesaliyam apaloketva (Dialogues of the Buddha, pt, II, 
p. MI f.)- 

* Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. II, p. 131. 

* Kem, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 103-109. 
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We have referred to a few only of the incidents connecting 
the great city of the Licchavis with the history of the growth 
and development of the Jain and Buddhist communities’ 
there are innumerable references to the city and its people 
in their literature especially in the Buddhist Canon. 

3^0 the fanciful stories told by Buddhaghosa of the origin 
of the town, we have already referred in 
the previous chapter. We may^ however, 
glean from them two outstanding facts, namely: that the 
city was founded by the I/icchavis and that the area covered 
by the town was very extensive; in fact, it owes its name 
^Vai^ali to its being Vi^ala or very large and wide in area. 
Valmiki in the Balakanda"^ of the RSmayana tells us a story 
(to which we have already referred) of the foundation of the 
city which is different from that of Buddhaghosa. He says 
that it was founded by a son of Ikgvaku and the heavenly 
nymph (Apsara), Alambuga; after his name Vi§ala, the city 
itself came to be called Vi§ala. The Vignupurana says 

that it was Tmabindu, who according to 
Account.™’* geneological tree preserved in the 

Puranas, was descended from Ikgvaku 
and had by Alambuga a son named Vi§ala, who founded the 
city of Vai§ali.* 

The Ramayana further tells us that when Rama and his 
brother Rakgmana, guided by the sage Vi^wamitra, crossed 
the sacred river Ganges and reached its northern shore, on 
their \yay to Mithila, the capital of the royal sage, Janaka, 


1 Chap. 47, Verses ii and i!>. 

« The Visnupurapa by H. 11 . Wilson, Voi. Ill, p. 246, 
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they had a view of the city of Vaisali. It does not tell us that 
it was exactly on the bank of the river, but it says that “while 
seated on the northern shore they saw the 
A^unt.^^ town. ”' It might be that the distant tow¬ 

ers or the pinnacles of the temples met their 
gaze as they cast their glance northwards. Then the Rama- 
yana story continuing says that the eminent travellers went 
to the city of Visala which was an excellent town (Uttama 
puri), “charming and heavenly, in fact a veritable svarga.”* 
Viswamitra^ the guide, narrates here a fairly long mythologic¬ 
al account to show the importance of the locality where 
Indra himself had sojourned for about a thousand years. 
Then the Rsi goes on to say that the Iksvaku prince ruling 
over the country at the time was Sumati by name, and adds 
that by favour of Iksvaku, the father of the eponymous 
founder of the city and the ruling dynasty, all the kings of 
VaiSali (sarve Vai^alika nrpah) were long lived, high souled, 
possessed of strength and power and highly virtuous.® One 
may very well question whether the author of the Ramayana 
has here an overt allusion to the Rajas of VaiSall in the 
phrase ‘Vai^alika nrpah.’ From all the mythical stories 
above referred to, it is apparent that the name of the city 
had something to do with vi§ala or extensive in area, and 
from what we read of the description of the ruins that Yuan 


* Ramayaria (Bombay Edition), chap. 45, verse 9. 

XJttaramtirathasadya sampfljyar§igan ih tatah GaAgakule nivistaste Vi§alam 
dadrisiih puriiii.” 

2 Ramaya^ (Bombay Edition), chap. 45, verses 10 and lu—Vi§iUam nagadih 
iramyaih divyam svargopamam tada (lo). 

fl Ramaya^a (Bombay Edition), chap* 47, verse 18. 
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Chwang saw in the seventh century after Christ, there can 
hardly be any doubt of its wide extent. The Chinese traveller 
relates, " The foundations of the old city Vai§ali were sixty or 


Yuan Chwang’s 
Account. 


seventy li in circuit and the 'palace city ’ 
{i.e. the walled part of the city) was four 


and five li in circuit. ’ ’' This would mean 


an area of about twenty miles in circumference for the outer 
town; and the "Palace-city” of Yuan Chwang perhaps 
represents the earliest of the three cities which, according to 
Buddhaghosa, were built to accommodate the hicchavis as 
they were growing rather fast; but its area would not in that 
case agree with the statement that each of the three walls was 
at a distance of a gavuta (gavyuti) or a quarter yojana, that 
is roughly a league from the other. 

The description of Buddhaghosa is also supported by the 
Jatakatthakatha to the Ekapanna Tataka 

The Jataka Account. . ^ ^ . a ^ ^ ^ n 

where we are told, At the time of the 
Buddha, the city of Vesali was encompassed by three walls at a 
distance of a gavuta from one another and that at three 
places there were gates with watch-towers and buildings.”* 
The three walls are adverted to in the Atthakatha to the 


Lomahathsa Jataka also.* 

The Tibetan Dulva (iii f. 8o) gives the following des- 
_ criptipn. "There were three districts in 

The Dalva account. -r xi- n j- i. • i. 

Yai§ah. In the first district were seven 


i Watters, on Yuan CHwwttg, voL II, p. 63. 

Jataka (Fausboll) Vol, I, p. 504. 

“ Vesaliaagaraiii gairht^avutan tare tlhi pakarehi parjkkhittam tisu 
goparatfalokajuttaih.'* 

^ Ibid, vol. I, p. 389. 
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thousand houses with golden towers, in the middle district 
were fourteen thousand houses with silver towers, and in the 
last district were twenty-one thousand houses with copper 
towers; in these lived the upper, the middle and the lower 
classes according to their positions.” ^ 

Dr. Hoernle in his English translation of the Jaina 
work, Uvasagadasao, advances the suggestion that the three 

districts here referred to in the Dulva and 
vaiiMi Md suturSr Ml the Atthakatha, " may very well have 
been Vesali proper, Kundapura and V ani- 
yagama occupying respectively the south-eastern, north-east¬ 
ern and western portions of the area of the total city. Be¬ 
yond Kundapura, in a further north-easterly direction lay the 
suburb (or ‘station,' sannivesa) of Kollaga (see § 7) which 
appears to have been principally inhabited by -the K^atriyas 
of the Naya (or Jhjatri) clan, to which Mahavira himself 
belonged; for in § 66 it is described as the Naya-kula.”* 
He further observes that the phrases used in the Ayarafiga 
Sutra like “Uttara-Khattiya-Kundapura-sannivesa or dahina- 
mahana-Kundapura-sannivesa,” “do not mean the northern 
Kgatriya (resp. Southern Brahmanical) part of the place 
Kundapura, but the northern Ksatriya, etc., suburb of 
Kundapura i.e. that suburb (sannivesa) of the city of Kun^a- 
pura, which, lay towards the north and was inhabited by the 
(Naya clan of) Kgatriyas; it was distinguished from the 
southern suburb of the same city (Kundapura or Vesali) 
which was inhabited by the Brahmins. This interpretation 


* Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 62. 

3 Hoernle, TTvasagadasao, vol. II, Translation, p. 4. Note.*8. 
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is confirmed by the parallel phrases in Kap § 22. (et passim), 
Khattiya-Kundagame Nayare and Mahana-Kundagame 
Nayare, which are rightly translated by the K§atriya (resp. 
the Brahmanical) part of the town Kundagama.”^ He 
also points out that ‘'the phrase ucca-niya majjhimaim 
kulaim, ‘ upper, lower and middle classes,’ applied to-the 
town of Vaniyagama in sections 77, 78 (of the UvasagadasSo) 
curiously agrees with the description of Vesali given in 
the Dulva.” * The passage in the Uvasagadasao above 
referred to is the one in which Goyama, the senior disciple 
of Mahavira, addressed him thus; “I desire, Reverend 
Sir, with your permission, as the turn for the indulgence of 
my sixth meal has arrived, to go round the city of Vapiya- 
gama, to the upper, lower and middle classes, on a begging 
tour of house-to-house collection.”® 

The great founder of the rival faith of Buddhism must 
have paid many visits to the Bicchavi 
^'ucShavi Capitol!^* capital and the reports of at least two 
besides that already referred to, are pre¬ 
served in Buddhist books. The earliest of his visits has been 
described at length in the Mahavastu.* We are told there, how 
the people of VaiSali were troubled by a frightful pestilence 
which was laying their country waste and how they found 


^ Hoernle, Uvasagadasao, vol. II, p. 5. 

Hoernle, Uvasagadagao, vol. II, Translation, p. 6. 

Ibid, p. 52. 

Icchami naih, bhaute, tubbhehim abbha^unae chattakkhama:gLassa paraigia* 
garhsi vaniyagame nayare uccaniya niajjhimaiiii kulaiib gharasamuddabhtkkh a 
ariyae adittae** (upasakadasao^sutraiii, vol. I, p. 36, para 77, Hoemle’s edition). 

* he Mahavastu, Ed. by H. Senart, vol. T, p. 253, ff. 
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all their efforts to stay the desolating plague entirely 
fruitless and in their dire distress sent for various holymen 
of great renown who failed to afford them any relief and as 
a last resort they sought the help of the Enlightened One 
who resided at the time at Rajagrha, the Magadhan capital. 
The people of Vai^ali sent a deputation headed by Tomara, 
a Eicchavi chief of 'power and position, and at the same 
time of great learning, to Rajagrha to bring the Exalted 
One to their city. Tomara went to Rajagrha, fell down at 
his feet and sought his help with supplications, but was 
asked to apply to the King Srenika Bimbisara who insisted 
on the condition that the Eicchavis must welcome the 
Buddha at the border of their own dominions and that he 
himself would follow the great teacher to the boundaries of 
his own territory. To this the Eicchavis readily assented 
and Bimbisara secured the consent of the Buddha to save 
the Eicchavis from the decimating disease. 

To impress the Eicchavis with an idea of his power and 
opulence, the Magadhan King had the road all the way 
from Rajagrha to the Ganges, which formed the boundary 
between the two dominions, levelled, rendered clean like 
the palm of the hand, decorated with flags, garlands and 
richly embroidered cloth; besides, the whole road was 
watered, flowers were freely scattered upon it and the smoke 
of rich incense perfumed its whole length. He himself 
foflowed the Enlightened One with his whole court and 
numerous retinue. The Eicchavis both the Abhyantara- 
YaiSSlakas, the Vai^SlI-cockneys proper, living within the 
walls of the city and the B§hira-Vai Slakas, the people living 
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in the outer town—the suburbs and surroundings—came in 
all their splendour and magnificence^ in all the glory of their 
dazzling garments, blue, purple, green, yellow, brown and 
crimson; their appearance as they approached was so splendid 
and ravishing that even' the Great Buddha was impressed 
with the sight and said addressing the monks, “ Bhikkhus, 
you have never before beheld the Trayastrirfasa gods as they 
go out of their city Sudar^ana to the garden. Behold now 
theXicdbavis of Vai^ali who equal those gods in their pros¬ 
perity and splendour. Look at the Licchavis with their 
elephants, with umbrellas of gold, their gold-covered litters, 
their chariots decorated with gold. See how they all come, 
both the young and the aged, as also those of middle age, all 
with ornaments on, with garments dyed crimsOu with lac 
and advancing with various beautiful movements." The 
Licchavis of Vai^ali decorated the road from the_ Ganges to 
VaiSali with a magnificence that left the preparations made 
by the Magadhan king far behind, they provided for the 
comfort of the Exalted One and the congregation of monks 
on a still more lavish scale. As soon as the Eidightened One 
crossed over to the northern side of the river and stepped 
on the Licchavi soil, all malign influences that had hung over 
the country and were making a havoc among the people, 
vanished, and the sick and the suffering were restored to 
health. The Licchavis received him with all honour and 
reverence and guided him to their cityj by easy stages with 
all the comfort and-convenience that they were able to pro¬ 
vide for him. Entering the city, the Enhghtened One uttered 
the svhstyayana-gatha, the song of welfare, or according to 
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the Pali scriptures^ the Ratana Suttaj they asked him 
whether he would live among the people of inner Vai§gli or 
of outer Vai^ali. The Exalted One would not live among 
either of them, but he accepted the invitation ^ of Bhagavati 
Go§rhgi in the Mahavana, the great forest extending from 
their city far away to the north. 

The Licchavis who wished that the Exalted One might 
be induced to live in their city, built the Kutagarasala, the 
peaked monastery, for him in the forest and paid their respects 

to him there. They offered it to him and 
Dedicanon^of_Xuta- Buddhist Congregation and the Bless¬ 

ed One permitted the bhikkhus to reside 
there. One day the Eicchavis on coming to the Mahavana 
learnt that Blessed One had repaired to the Capala-Caitya for 
spending the day; they proceeded thither and presented it to 
him and the congregation of the gravakas or Buddhist monks. 

Similarly finding the Enlightened One spending the day 
at the Saptamra-Caifya, the Bahuputra-Caitya, the Gautama- 
Caitya, the Kapinafiya-Caitya and the Markata-hrada-tira- 
Caitya; the Eicchavis made a gift of all these places of 
>. One and the 

uie Buddha and the Buddhist Church. Next the courtesan. 

(ganika) Amrapali made a gift of her ex¬ 
tensive mango-grove to the congregation and similarly Balika 
made over BaKkachavi * which is evidently the same as the 
Balikarama of the Pali Buddhist books.® On this visit to their 


J I<e SJahavastUj Ed. by Senart, Vol. I, pp. 295-299. 
^ Le Mahavastu, Ed. by Senart, Vol. I, p. 300, 

3 Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., pt. III. p. 408. 
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city, the Enlightened One delivered many discourses to the 
people of Vailali and established the Buddhist faith on a 

B«ddha’s discourse- foundation at the capital of the 

Bicchavis as he had already done at 

olislied. , 

Rajagrha, the capital of their rivhls, the 
Magadhas. A similar account differing in slight details is 
given by Buddhaghosa in the introduction to his commentary 
on the Ratana-Sutta. He says that VaiSali was suffering 
from three troubles—famine, pestilence and sprites. We read 
in the Buddhist books of many occasions when the En¬ 
lightened One paid visits to Vai^ali ip the course of his 
peregrinations. 

The Mahavagga tells us of an occasion when the Blessed 
• One on his way from Rajagrha to Vai§ali 
*** kBus of noticed bhiksus with a superfluity of 

dress, 'almost smothered up in robes/ 
going along with their robes made up into a roll on their heads 
or on their backs or on their waists. The Blessed One stayed 
on that occasion at the Gotamaka Caitya; it was winter, 
the time between the A§taka festivals when the snow was 
falling and the Blessed One determined, by personal ex¬ 
perience, the least quantity of robes that would suffice for 
keeping off the cold and preached accordingly to the Bhik- 
khus.^ The CuUavagga* speaks of another occasion when 
the Blessed One lodged in the KQtagara Hall in the Mahavana 
and the water being unfit for drinking, the use of strainers 
and filters was permitted for' the Bhiksus. This time, the 


* Vinaya Texts, pt. II, pp, 210-211. 

2 Ibid, pt. Ill, S.B.B., p. loi. 
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Bhiksus partaking freely of the abundant store of sweets 
Differed by the laity, fell ill and were cured by the advice of 
Jivaka Komarabhacca, the great physician. The sojourn 
of the Buddha on this occasion appears to have been rather 
long and the great teacher taught the Bhik§us many matters 
connected with the sort of houses they were to build and live 
in; and this time also the Blessed One ordered the sarhgha to 
turn down the bowl as regards Vaddha, the I^icchavi, who 
had brought a false charge against one of the brotherhood 
but afterwards relented on Vaddha again making due re¬ 
parations. The Cullavagga tells us of another visit when the 
Blessed One stayed in the Kfltagarasala in the Mahavaua 
and spoke on the conduct of the Bhiksus with regard t<j 
the building of new houses for the use of the Order. 

We read of the Buddha coming down to- VaiSSli from 
Kapilavastu and staying there at the KQtagara Hall in the 
Mahavana. This was the great occasion when Mahapajapati 
Gotami, the foster-mother of the Blessed One, came with a 
number of ^akya ladies from Kapilavastu and through the 
intercession of Ananda, obtained permission for women 
' to go forth from the household life and enter the homeless 
state under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed by the 
Tathagata.’* 

From the accounts that we get from the Buddhist books 
whether Pali or Sanskrit, we observe that 
'^*pros 7 e^rous!"*' Vai^Sli is represented as a town that was 
rich and prosperous. The Mahavagga, 


Viuaya Texts, pt. p. 322. 
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one of the oldest books of the Pali Cation, tells us that at the 
time the Buddha lived, Vai§ali “was an opulent, prosperous 
town, populous, crowded with people, abundant with food ; 
there were seven thousand seven hundred and seven storeyed 
buildings, and seven thousand seven hundred and seven 
pinnacled buildings, and seven thousand seven hundred and 
seven pleasure grounds (irSmas) and seven thousand seven 
hundred and seven lotus-ponds.”' 

A similar account of the prosperity of Vai:gali is given 
in the Lalitavistara when the gods in the Tusita heaven 
were holding a discussion with regard to the fanaily that 
v/ould be the most suitable for the Bodhisattva iq be born 
in. Some of the Tusita gods, the devaputras in advancing 
the claims of VaiSali for this great honour said, “ This great 
city of Vai§aU is prosperous and proud, happy and rich with 
abundant food, charming and delightful, crowded with many 
and various people, adorned with buildings of every des¬ 
cription, with storeyed mansions, buildings with towers, and 
palaces, with noble gateways and charming with. beds of 
flowers in her numerous gardens and groves. This resemb¬ 
ling the city of the gods, is indeed fit for the birth of the 
Bodhisattva.This recommendation was not accepted 
on other grounds, but the passage speaks of the splendour 


J Vinaya Texts, pt. II, S.B.B., p. 171. 

2 Lalitavistara, F 4 . by Lefmann. Chap. Ill, p. 21. lyaih Vai6ali mahahagairi 
riddhaca spbitaca khemaca subhikkhaca ramafiiya cakitnabahujanamanassa ca 
vitardi-niryuhatora^agaVaksha-harmyakutagaraprasadatalasamala&krita ca. pu.§- 
pavatika-vanarajisaihkusumita ca. Amarabhavanapurapraka^ya sapratiriipasya 
Bodhisattvassa garbfiapratisaiiisthanayeti/* 
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and prosperity of the capital of the Licchavis. It was a 
prosperous and gay city, full of music.‘ 

We next come to the accounts of the city left by the 
Chinese travellers of whom Fa Hien visited it at the beginning 

of the fifth century A.D., that is, about a 
PS Hien^^isit-Maha- thousand years after the time the Buddha 

lived and delivered his discourses. Fa 
Hien says,* “North of the city so named is a large forest, 
having in it the double-galleried vihara where Buddha dwelt 
and the tope over half the body of Ananda.” 

The double-galleried vihara is evidently the Kiit^gSrasala 
in the Mahavana which stretched right up to the Himalayas 
as Buddhaghosa ^plains in his Sumangalavilasini to the 
Mahali Sutta in the Digha-Nikaya. In commenting upon 
the word, “Mahavana,” he.says, “outside 
^^Mah^nT. ftown lying in one stretch up to the 

Himalayas., there is a natural forest which 
on account of the large area covered by it, is called Maha¬ 
vana.”* (“ Bahinagare Himavantena saddhim ekabaddhara 
hutva thitarh sayan-jata-vanam atthi, yam mahantabhavena 
Mahavanaih ti vuccati. ”) hegge remarks on the above quoted 
description given by Fa Hien of the KQtagara-Vihara, “it 
is difficult to tell what was the peculiar form of this Vihara 
from which it got its name; something about the construc¬ 
tion of its door, or cupboards or galleries.” Here also 
Buddhaghosa offers a comment explaining the origin of the 
name. “In that forest was established a samgharama or 


1 Fausboll, Dhammapada, old Bd. p. 391. 

3 Sumafigalavilasini, pt. I, (P.T.S.), p. 309. 


2 Begge, Fa-Hien, p. 7a, 

* Begge, Fa-Hien, p. 72. Note. I. 
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monastery. A pasada or a storeyed building was built on 
pillars and putting a pinnacle above, it was made into a 
kUt^garasala resembling a chariot of gods (devavimana). 
From it, the whole samgharama or monastery is known as 
Kiltagarasala.”* This agrees with the description of the 
double-galleried vihara, given by Fa-Hien. The upper 
storey was evidently built upon a large number of pillars 
instead of walls and on the top there was a peak or ktita, 
so that there were two galleries, one below and the other 
above, and from the upper storey rose a pinnacle as we see 
in the vimanas or tathas referred to by Buddhaghosa. Yuan 
Chwang who visited the city more than two hundred years 
after Fa-Hien, fotmd this great vihara in ruins. “ To the east 
of the tope of the Jataka narrative,” the pilgrim continues, 
“ was a wonder-working tope on the old foundations of the 
‘two-storey Preaching Hall’ in which Ju-lai delivered the 
P’u-men-t’o-lo-ni and other siitras.”* The “two-storey 
Preaching Hall” is no doubt the KUtagSra Hall of two 
storeys as described by Buddhaghosa and as spoken of by 
Fa-Hien. This is also evident from what Yuan Chwang 
says immediately after the above passage. “Close to the 
remains of the Preaching Hall,” the pilgrim says, “was the 
tope which contained the half-body relics of Ananda.”® 
The story of the parinirvana of Ananda and the division 

i Sum. V. pt. I, P.T.S,, p. 309. “ Tasmin vanasapde saugharamaiii patittha- 

pesuih. Tattha kapntkaiii yojetva thaiiibhanarh upari Kutagarasal^-saiiikhepeua 
deva-vimana sadisaiii pasadam akamsu. Taih upadaya sakalo pi samgbaraiuo^KutJi- 
garasala ti paniiayittha.” 

i Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p- yi. 

3 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. yi. 
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of the lemnants of the body has been told by Fa~Hien and 
the same account is also given in the Tibetan works. Fa- 
Hien narrates—“ When Ananda was going from Magadha 
to VaiSali, wishing his parinirvana to take place (there), the 
devas informed King Ajata§atru of it and the king pursued 
him, in his own grand carriage, with a body of soldiers and 
reached the river. (On the other hand), the Licchavis of 
Vai^ali had heard that Ananda was coming (to their city), 
and they on their part came to meet him. (In this way), 
they all arrived together at the river, and Ananda considered 
that, if he went forward, King AjataSatru would be very 
angry, while if he went back, the lyicchavis would resent his 
conduct. He thereupon in the very middle of the river 
burnt his body in a fiery ecstacy of samadhi, and his pari¬ 
nirvana was attained. He divided his body (also) into two, 
(leaving) the half of it on each bank; so that each of the two 
kings got one half as a (sacred) relic, and took it back (to his 
own capital), and there raised a tope over it.” ' 

Yuan Chwang’s account of the country of which Vai§all 
was the capital, agrees pretty well with the tradition of its 

prosperity preserved in the Buddhist 
* books. We read, " The VaiSali country 
is described by the pilgrim as being above 
five thousand li in circuit, a, very fertile region abounding in 
mangoes, pkintains and other fruits. The people were 
honest, fond of good works, esteemers of learning, and 
x)rthodox and heterodox in faith.” 


* Fa-Hien, pp. 75-77, 
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Tibetan Account. 


In the Tibetan works, a similar account is given of the 
prosperity and opulence of Vailali which is invariably des¬ 
cribed in the Dulva as a kind of earthly 
paradise, with its handsome buildings, its 
parks and gardens, the singing birds and continual festivities 
among the I^icchavis. “ Nanda, Upananda! ” exclaimed the 
Chabbaggiya Bhikshus when they visited VaiSali, “the 
Blessed One never saw the like of this, even when he was 
among the Trayastrimcat devas.” (Dulva X. f. 2,)' The 
Romantic Degend of ^akya Buddha* translated by Beal from 
Chinese sources, gives an account similar to that in the 
Dalita-Vistara.® Here we read of a god, in the Tusita heaven 
who speaks thus, “This Vajora country has a city called 
VaiSali, rich in every kind of produce; the people in peace 

and contentment; the country enriched 
and beautiful as a heavenly mansion; 
the king called 'Druiharaja '; his son 
without the least stain on his scutcheon; the king’s treasur¬ 
ies full of gems, and gold and silver; perhaps you will be 
born there.’’ 

The identification of VaiSali, the capital of the Dicchavis, 
had long been a point of discussion among scholars. General 

Cunningham with his immense know- 
ideatiftrattoa of ledge of the country and of the Buddhist 
literature, identified the present village 
of Basarh in . the Muzafferpur district in Tirhut as marking 
the spot where stood Vai§ali in ancient days* and M. 

i Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 63 . * P- * 8 . 

3‘Ed. by Dr. S. Lefmann, Text, p. 2 t. 

* Arch. S. Repbrt, Vol. I, pp. 55. 5<5 and Vol. XVI^ p. 6 . 


ChineBe Account of 
Valsali. 
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Vivien de Saint Mattin agreed with him, but the evidence 
that led Cunningham to arrive at this conclusion was not 
“put forward with such fulness and clearness as the question 
certainly deserved; so that scholars had doubts as regards 
the identity. Rhys Davids says that the site was quite 
uncertain and that the site of VaiSali had still to be looked 
for somewhere in Tirhut.^ Dr. W. Hoey sought to establish 
the identity, though on very insufficient evidence, of 
Vai§ali with a place called Cherand in the ChaprS or SSrSn 
district. “Cherand stands on the northern bank of the 
Ganges, in approximately N. lat. 25® 41 and B. long. 84®. 55, 
about seven miles south-east from Chapr§."* This identi¬ 
fication has been proved to be entirely untenable by V. A. 
Smith in his paper on VaiSali* from which we have quoted 
above; and he has succeeded in establishing that the identi¬ 
fication by Cunningham of the village of Basarh with Vai§ali 
admits of no doubt. This identity has been proved still 
niore decisively by the Archaeological explorations carried 
on in 1903-04 by Dr. T. Bloch on the site. Dr. Bloch ex¬ 
cavated a mound called Raja Vilal ka garh and only eight 
trM pits were sunk. This was very insufficient considering 
the importance of the place. Three distinct strata have been 
found, the uppermost belonging to the period of Mahomedan 
occupation of the place, the second at a depth of about five 
feet from the surface, related to the epoch of the Imperial 
Guptas and the third at a still greater depth, belonging to 

^ lUtys Buddhist India, p. 41. 

< 1900, Vol. pt- 1 , pp. 78, 79, 80, 83* 

i .y. A. Smith; J.K.A S. 190a, p. 267, n, 3, 
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an ancient period of which no definite date could be obtained, 
it being “represented only by a few scattered fragments, too 
scanty to offer any conclusive evidence as to their precise 
date or character.” ^ The finds in the second stratum, 
however, are of very great value especially the find in one 
of the small chambers of'“a hoard of seven hundred clay 
seals evidently used as attachment to letters or other 
literary documents. They belonged partly to officials, 
partly to private persons, generally merchants or bankers, 
but one specimen bearing the figure of a linga with a trisula 
on either side and the legend ‘Amratake^vara’ evidently 
belonged to a temple.” * 

The names of certain Gupta kings, queens and princes 
on some of these seals, coupled with palseographic evidence, 
clearly demonstrate that they belonged to the fourth and 
fifth centuries after Christ when the Imperial Guptas were 
on the throne.® Some of the impressions show that the 
name Tirabhukti (the original form of Tirhut) was applied to 
the province, even in those early times and some show the 
name of the'towu Itself, Vai^ali. One of the clay seals of a 
circular area, shows a female standing in a flower group 
with two attendants and two horizontal lines below reading 
(i) [VaiJ §alyam-araprakrti-[Ku]-{2) tumbina [m]—“(Seal) 
of the householders of.at VaiSali.” * Another seal also ap¬ 

pears to have a similar legend. These things go to prove 

1 Sir John H/lMarshall , Arch. Surv. of India, Annual Report, 1903-04, p. 74. 

2 Arch, Surv. of India, Annual Report, 1903*04, p.74. 

^ Sir Jolm H. Marshall, Ibid p. no 

* Sir John H. Marshall, Arch. Surv. of India, Annual Report, 1903-04, p. no. 
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the identity of the site with VaiSali and there .seems to be no 
ground to question this conclusion any longer. But it must 
be noted that the results sol far obtained by-excavations are 
very meagre., and it is a great pity that the Archaeological 
Department had to give up the explorations for shortness of 
funds. We know not what invaluable materials for the 
history of India might lie buried under the earth in the 
mounds of Basarh as at other ancient sites in India. 



III. MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 

We have seen that the I/icchavis were included in the 
constituent elements Vajjian confederacy that domi- 

eLly-'^r UcS; country. 

and other confed- But soinctinics V8-jji a.ud I/iccli^vi were 
erates» 

, used indiscriminately as synonyms. At 
the time the Buddha lived, “the Vajjis were divided into 
several clans such as the Bicchavis, the Vaidehis, the Tlra- 
bhuktis and so tih and the exact number of those clans would 
appear to have been eight as criminals were arranged before 
the AtthakUlaka or eight clans which would appear to have 
been a jury composed of one member from each of the sepa¬ 
rate divisions of the tribe.” ' 

All these Vajjis lived in great amity and concord which 
was a particular mark of their confederacy and this union 
coupled with their martial instincts and the efficiency of their 
martial institutions made them great and powerful amongst 
the nations of north-eastern India.^ Their sympathy for 
one another was exemplary. If a Licch- 
am^S^tthTSSvis. avi fell ill, the other Licchavis came 
to see him. The whole clan would join 
any auspicious ceremony performed in the house of a Bicch- 
avi; if any foreigner of rank and power paid a visit to the 


^ Cunninghaim Ancient Geography of India, p. 447, 

2 Buddhist Suttas, S.B.B., Vol. XI, p. 3; vide also T.urnour, Pali BtHidhistf4 ^ 
Annals, No, 5,J,A.S.B. Dec. 1838, p. 992. 
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Ivicchavi capital, they would all go out in a body to receive 
him and do him honour. ^ 

The young Licchavis were very handsome in appearance 
and very fond of brilliant colours in their 
^andYove ^I'^ss aiid equipages.* The Buddha on 

his first meeting with the Ticchavi nobles 
in their gay attire and rich and splendid equipages of various 
colours, was led to compare them to Tavatimsa gods. A 
similar account we get from the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, 
when the Licchavi nobles went out for the last time to meet 
the Blessed One as soon as they learnt that he had arrived 
at Vai§ali and was staying at the mango-grove of Ambapall 
in the outskirts of their city " Ordering a u umber of 
magnificent carriages to be made ready, they mounted one 
of them and proceeded with their train to Vesali. Some of 
them were dark,® dark in colour and wearing dark clothes 
and ornaments ; some of them were fair, fair in colour, and 
wearing light clothes and ornaments; some of them were red, 
ruddy in colour, and wearing-red clothes and ornaments; 
some of them were white, pale in colour, and wearing white 
clothes and ornaments.”* Exactly the same description of 


J Sum^ngala-vilasitii (Burmese edition) pp. 103-105. 

Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 79. 

3 Nila (Bigh:^ Nikaya, Vol, II, p. 96) has been translated as ‘dark* by Rhys 
Davids; though for the complexion this may be a fair rendering, it is not so for the 
attire and the equipage. 

Buddhist Suttas, S.B.E., Vol. XI, p. 31. **Atha kho te I/icchavi bhaddani 
bhaddaui yanani yojapetva bhaddath yanarha bhlruhitva bhaddehi bhaddehi yanehi 
Vesaliya niyyiihsu. Tatr’ ekacce Licchavi nlla honti, nilava^jiHiia, nfla-vattha, nila- 
lahkaia, ekacce Licchavi pita honti,.. .ekacce Bicchavi lohitaka... .ekacce Bicchavi 
odata honti. (Mahaparinibbaijia suttanta.) 
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the colours favoured by the Licchavis is given in the Ahgut-^ 
tara Nikaya/ which shows that the hicchavis wor€ these 
colours not only on great festive occasions but in their ordi¬ 
nary daily life also. Once while the Enlightened One was 
staying at the KiitagaraSala in the Mahavana, five hundred of 
the Eicchavis were seated round him doing obeisance. Some 
of them were nila or blue all over in clothes and ornaments 


and similarly others were yellow, red or white. We ihay 
compare these descriptions with the more detailed account 
in the Mahavastu of the colours preferred by the Eicchavis. 
Thus says the Sanskrit Buddhist work: “ There are Eicchavis* 
with blue horses, blue chariots, blue reins and whips, blue 
sticks, blue clothes, blue ornaments, blue turbans, blue 
umbrellas and with blue sword, blue jewels,, blue footwear 
and blue everything befitting their youth”* and here the 
Mahavastu quotes a verse, apparently from an older \york or 
a traditional saying. In the very same terms the Mahavastu 
speaks of the Eicchavis decked all in yellow (pita) and in light 
red, the colour of the Bengal madder (manjistha), in red 
(lohita), in white (sveta), in green (harita), and. some in 
variegated colours (vyayukta). ® 

Perhaps the Eicchavis were divided into separate septs 


Glassification of the 
Llcchavis by colour. 


as Senart suggested, distinguished by the 
colour worn by each; otherwise it is diffi¬ 
cult to explain why the same colour 


^ AOguttara Nikaya, P.T.S», pt. Ill, p 239. 

2 Mahavastu, Vol. I. p. 259, for the text. The author is responsible for the 
English translation. 

^ VVe have here followed the interpretation, suggested by Senart, of Vyayukta 
{uidt Mahavastu, note, p. 574); this meaning, however, is very doubtful. 
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should be preferred for trappings of the horses, decorations of 
their carriages, as well as the articles of dress adorning their 
own persons. There was moreover a profusion of gold and 
jewels in everything in their equipage—carriages drawn by 
horses, gold-bedecked elephants, palanquins of gold set with 
all kinds of precious stones. Altogether there went out of the 

city of Vesali twice eighty-four thousand 
conveyances decked in pearl and gold, 
with all the wealth and splendour of 
kings, (rajarddhiye and samrddhiye). 

All this speaks of a people who were greatly prosperous 
and in affluent circumstances and it may be expected that 
they would be given to luxury and indolence. But this was 
not their character at the time when Buddha lived and 
preached among them. The Samyutta Nikaya peserves a 
saying of the Exalted One: ” Took ye Bhikkhus here, how 

these Eicchavis live sleeping with logs of 
^ed^Se*Buddto.* wood as pillows, strenuous and diligent, 
(appamatta) zealous and active (atapino) 
in archery. Ajatasattu, Vedehiputto, the Magadhan king, can 
find no defect in them, nor can he discover any cause of 
action (against them). Should the Eicchavis, Oh Bhikkhus, 
in the time to come, be very delicate, tender and soft in their 
arms and legs, should they sleep in ease and comfort on 
cushions of the finest cotton up till the sun is up in the 
heavens, then the Magadhan king, Ajatasattu, Vedehiputto, 
will find defects and will discover cause of action.” * This 


1 Saihyutta Nikaya, (P.T.S.) pt. II, pp. 267-268 
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testimony of the Buddha goes to show that the I/icchavis 
were hardy and active, ardent and strenuous in their military 
training, so that their enemies could have no chance of getting 
them at a disadvantage. 

The Ticchavis used to kill animals on the 8th, 14th and 

Not vegetarians. ^^th day of the luiiar months and eat 
their flesh. ' 

They were fond of manly pastimes such as elephant 
training and hunting. Among the Psalms of the Brethren 

(Theragatha), we find one composed by 
Vajjiputtaka. the son of a Ticchaviraja 
at Vaisali, who became known among 
the followers of the Buddha as the Vajjian’s son and who, in 

Passion for hnndng engaged in training 

tempered by Buddha’s elephants.* The Ahguttara Nikava nar- 

infliaence. * < 4 v 

rates how a large number of Ivicchavi 
youths, armed with bows, ready with strings, set and sur¬ 
rounded by a pack of hounds, were roving about in the 
Mahavana but finding the Buddha seated at the foot of a tree 
in the forest, threw away their bows and arrows and sending 
away the pack of hounds sat by the Great Teacher subdued 
by his presence, silent and without a word, in a reverent 
attitude with the palms joined. A Licchavi of apparently 
advanced years, Mahanama by name, who came to pay his 
respects to the Buddha, expressed his great wonder at the 
sight of the Bicchavi youths, full of life and vivacity, notor¬ 
ious for their insolent and wanton conduct in the city, thus 


^ Divyavadana (Coweil and Neil), p. 136. 

« Psalms of the Brethren, By Mrs. Rhys Davids^ p. io6 
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sitting silent and demure, in an attitude- of reverence before 
the great teacher; he pointed out the defects in their cha¬ 
racter, the defects that are found in youngmen of every 
country where the people are rich and powerful and of an 
imperious temper. “The Ticchavi youths. Oh Lord!” goes 
on Mahanaraa, “ are rude and rough and whatever presents 
are sent to the families, sugarcane or plums, cakes, sweet¬ 
meats or preparations of sugar, these they plunder and eat 
up, throw dust at the ladies of respectable families and girls 
of good families; such youngmen are now all silent and 
demure, are doing obeisance with joined palms to yourself, 
Ol/ord." ’ Here we get an insight into the daily life of 
these young cockneys glorying within the walls of the city 
of Vai§ali. It shows that the young Vai§alians, though they 
indulged in the pranks and peccadillos of youth, were not 
so wild as to lose all sense of reverence or respect due to 
religious men. 

“In the Buddha's time, the young Bicchavisof the city," 
says Watters, “were a free, wild, set, 
very handsome and full of life and Bud¬ 
dha compared them to the gods in India’s 
Heaven. They dressed well, were good archers, And drove 


Watters’ view—Its 
criticism. 


fast carriages, but they were wanton, insolent and utterly 
irreligious.” * This is an exaggeration and is probably based 
on the Chinese translations of such passages as the following 
from the Balitavistara, where some of the Tusita gods’ were 
pointing out the defects in the character of the Vai§alians 


> Afiguttara Nikaya, P.T.S., pt III, p. 76. 

^ T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 79. 
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when their city was recommended by others among them as 
a suitable place of birth for the Bodhisatta. These Deva- 
putras in the Tusita heaven averred, “ Vai§ali is unfit. What 
is the reason ? hook here. They do not speak with pro¬ 
priety towards each other, there is no practice of religion 
among them, nor obedience to those in high or middle posh 
tion, nor to the old and the elders. Each one of them thinks, 
‘ I am a king, and I am a king,’ They do not accept the dis- 
cipleship of any one, nor the religion of any one. Therefore 
is Vaisali unfit.”^ Whatever might have been the opinions 
of these ‘ sons of heaven' before the birth of the Bodhisattva, 
they must have changed their opinions about the people of 
VaiSali who showed such remarkable veneration towards the 
Enlightened One and received such marked favour from him. 
Do we not often read of five hundred Licchavis visiting him 
at the KUtagarasala surrounding him and doing obeisance 
to him. The only conclusion we can draw from the above 
account in the Dalitavistara, is that the Eicchavis were rather 
independent in character and would not easily accept a sub¬ 
ordinate position to any one whether in politics or in religion 
or in ordinary daily life. 

Vaddha, a Eicchavi, at the instigation of some dishonest 
„ - . Bhikkhus, had preferred a false charge of 

adultery against Dabba^ a Mallian^ but 
Vaddha afterwards made a clean breast of the whole ugly 
plot as soon as he saw the measure of his iniquity. * 

i Lalitavistara, ed. by S. Lefmana, Vol. I, p. 21. *‘Apara abuh sapyaprati* 
nipa.. tena sapyapratirupa.*‘ 

* Vinaya Texts, pt. Ill, pp. 118-125. 
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Then again the statement that the Ticchavis did not 
„ ^ ^respect their elders or were irreligious, is 
in direct contradiction of what the Bud- 
dha said about them to Vassakara, the Magadhan minister. 
“ So long as they honour and esteem and revere and support 
the Vajjian elders, and hold it a point of duty to hearken 
to their words—so long as no women or girls belonging to 
their clans are detained among them by force or abduction— 
so long may the Vajjians be expected not to decline, but to 
prosper. 

The Licchavi youths went to distant countries for 
, , education. We read of a Ticchavi nam- 

Love of education. 

ed Mahah who went to Taxila to learn 


silpa or arts and returned home after completing his educa¬ 
tion It is said that he in his turn trained ac many as five 
hundred lyicchavis who also, when educated, took up the same 
task and in this way education spread far and wide among the 
Ticchavis* and some of them went so far as to write poems. 
For instance, we find in the Theragatha® that a Vajjiputta, 
the son of a Ticchaviraja at Vai^ali, composed a psalm. 

Nor were the fine arts neglected by this gifted people. 
Artisans such as tailors, goldsmiths and jewellers must have 
been very much in requisition at the city of Vaisali to furnish 


Artisatis—Cdnstruc- 
tion of palaces and 
shrines, etc. 


the gay robes of seven thousand seven 
hundred and seven rajas or nobles, and 
we can very well imagine what a great 


I Dialogues of the Buddha, part II, p. 8o. 

* Fausboll, Dhammapada, (old. Bd.) p. 211. 

8 Psalms of the Brethren, By Mrs. Rhys Davids, p. 106 
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strain the artisans were put to in order to devise suits of dress 
and ornaments to fit up the variously coloured Licchavis, the 
blues, the reds, the yellows, the greens and the whites. The 
art of architecture also was much developed in Vai^ali; the 
magnificent palaces of the I/icchavis are spoken of in the 
Lalitavistara.' They were equally enthusiastic in the build¬ 
ing of temples, shrines, and monasteries for the Bhikkhus ; 
and we are told that the Bhikkhus themselves superintended 
the construction of these buildings for the order. The 
Cullavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka tells us also how on one 
occasion when the Enlightened One-was staying at the peak- 
roofed-hall in the Mahavana, ‘'the people were zealously 
engaged in putting up. new buildings (for the use of the order), 
and as zealously provided with the requisite clothes, and 
food, and lodging, and medicine for the sick, all such Bhikkhus 
as superintended their work.”* We are further told how a 
poor tailor of Vaisali intent on building himself a house for 
the Samgha, raised the walls of such a house, but, as the 
Cullavagga tells us, “ by his want of experience the laying 
was out of line and the wall fell down.” Then the poor tailor 
felt disturbed, grew angry and murmured thus:—“These 
Sakyaputtiya Samanas exhort and teach those men who 
provide them with the requisite clothes, food, lodging, and 
medicine, and superintend their buildings for them. But I 
am poor and no one exhorts or teaches me or helps me in my 


A Lalitavistara, Chap. 3, p. 23. (Bibliotheca Indica Series.) 
t Cullavagga, VI, translated by Drs. Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, 
Vol. XX, pp. 1S9-190. 
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building.”' This passage shows that some of the Bhikkhus 
themselves were master builders who supervised the erection 
of houses for the Buddhist order, just as in the medisevaL 
times in Europe we find the monk excelling in many of the 
fine arts including painting, sculpture and architecture. 
The Licchavis of Vai§ali had built many shrines or caityas 
inside and outside their great city and we have seen from the 
Mahavastu passage quoted in the last chapter, with what 
great liberality and magnanimity they delivered over the best 
among them to Buddha and the Buddhist Church. That 
these caityas were beautiful and fine buildings where one 
might prefer to dwell as long as one liked, even to the end 
of the kalpa, appears from a passage in the Digha Nikaya 
where Buddha while staying at the Capala caitya said about 
each of the caityas that it was charming and then suggested 
to Ananda that the Tathagata might be inclined to live there 
for a kalpa* or the remaining part of a kalpa, meaning perhaps 
that in such beautiful surroundings, life would be pleasant 
and worth living. 

About the marriage rites of the Ticchavis, it is said in 
the Tibetan books that there were rules restricting; the 

marriage of all girls born in Vai^ali, to that 
alone. They state, “ The people of 
VaiSali had made a law that a daughter 
bom in the first district could marry only in the first district, 
not in the second or third; that one bom in the middle 

I CuUavagga VI, translated by Drs Rbys Davids and Oldenberg, Vol. XX, 

p. 190. 

« Buddhist Suttas, S.B.E., Vol. XI, pu 58. 
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district could marrj'- only in the first and second; but that 
one born in the last district could marry in any one of the three; 
moreover, that no marriage was to he contracted outside 
Vaigali.”* A passage in the Bhikkhuni Vibhahga Sahghadi- 
desa * indicates that a Bicchavi who wanted to marrf' could 
ask the corporation or the Bicchavigana to select a suitable 
bride for him. They appear to have a high idea of female 
chastity; violation of chastity was a serious offence amongst 
, them. Buddha himself says that no 

women or girls belonging to their clans 
are detained among them by force or abduction.”® The 
Petavatthu Atthakatha gives a story of a hicchavi raja 
named Ambasakkhara who was enamoured of the beauty of 
a married woman, whose husband he engaged as an officer 
under him; he wanted to gain her love but was foiled in his 
attempts.* 

The punishment for a woman who broke her marriage 
. ^ . vow was very severe, the husband could 

Marriage Contract ... . , 

inviolable—its excep- with impunity even take away her life. 

But even an adulterous woman could save 

herself from the punishment by entering the congregation of 

nuns by getting the pabbajja ordination, as can be seen 

from the Bhikkhuni Vibhanga Sanghadidesa.® 


1 Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 62. 

2 Bhikkhuni Vibhafiga SaUghadidesa II Vinaya Pi^akam Bd. by H. Oldenberg, 
Voi, IV, p. 225. 

< Buddhist Suttas, Vol. XI, pp. $-4* ? 

♦ Petavatthu-Attiiakatha, Sinhalese edition, Simon HewavitarainttJs Beque? 
Series, No. i, pp. 154--156; Sec my The Buddhist conception pf spirits/' pp- 49-5 ^ 

6 Vinaya Fitaka by H. Oldenberg, VoL IV, pp. 225-22$. 
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A Iviccliavi wife committed adultery. Tlxe husband warn¬ 
ed his wife many times but she heeded not. 

An example. I,icchavi.informed the hicchavigana 

that his wife had committed adultery and he was resolved 
to kill her ; he then asked the gana to select a suitable wife 
for him. When the lady heard that she would be killed, 
she took her valuables, went to Savatthl and asked for pab- 
bajja (ordination) from the titthiyas, by whom, however, 
she was refused: then she went to the bhikkhunis who in 
a body also refused; at last she went to a bhikkhuni who 
was per.suaded to give ordination to her and thus she was 
successful. The Licchavi went to Savatthi and saw' his wife 
ordained; complained to king Pasenadi of Kosala, who asked 
him to show his wife. The I^icchavi informed the king that 
she had become a bhikkhuni. The king said that as she had 
become a bhikkhuni, no punishment could be inflicted on 
her. After the occurrence of this event, an agitation was 
set on foot among the I^icchavis who reported the matter to 
the Buddha who told the bhikkhunis that they should not 
give ordination to such a woman.^ Thus we see that cases 
of adultery were tried by the Ticchavigana. 

We have already referred in Chapter I, to the various 
methods prevalent among the I/icchavis with regard to the 
r« . .. .. disposal of the dead. Besides cremation 

and burial, the custom of exposing the 
dead to be devoured by wild animals seems to have been 
in existence in VaisalL When the Bodhisatta was at 


I* BhikkhuM-VibhaAga Sa&ghadidesa, VpLII, p. 2*5. 
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Vai^ali, he is said to have observed a cemetery under a 
clump of trees and enquired about it froip the Bsis 
who explained that the corpses of men "vyere exposed 
to be devoured by birds and there they used, to collect and 
pile up the white bones of dead persons. They burnt corpses 
there and the bones were preserved in heaps; the corpses 
were hung from the trees ; there were others buried there 
such as had been killed by their relatives fearing lest they 
should be born again while others were left upon the ground 
that they might return if possible, to their former homes.* 
Dr. Vincent Smith finds in this story proof of the custom of 
the ancient inhabitants of Vai^ali of disposing of their dead 
“ sometimes by exposure, soirietimes by cremation, and 
sometimes by burial.”* 

The Dicchavis had various festivals, of which the Sab- 
„ . barattivaro or Sabbaratticaro was the 

Festivals. . . , « , , 

most important. At the Sabbarattivaro 
or Sabbaratticaro festival, songs were sung, trumpets, drums 
and other musical instruments were used. ‘ When a festival 


took place at VaiSall, all the people used to enjoy it and 
there were dancing, singing and recitation. * 

It was Sariputta who said regarding the Vajjians that 


Changes in Licchavi 
character. 


they were once good and afterwards took 
to evil ways. In other words, at first 


they were free from desires of set^s. 


J Seal's Romantic I<egend of ^akya Buddha, pp, 159-160. 
^ Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXII, p. 234. 
i Saiiiyutta Nikaya, Vol. I, pp. 20r-202. 

* Psalms of ihe Brethren, p. 63. 

5 
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ill-will, torpor, sloth, etc., but afterwards they were addicted 
to these evils. Then again they gave up all these vices and 
became good. ‘ 


1 Psalms of the Brethren, p. 348. 



IV.—VIEWS AND PRAd'lCES 


All the information that we can get about the views 
and practices of the Ivicchavis is derived from Buddhist 
books and, to a smaller extent, from Jaina works. It is 
apparent from what we learn about them from these sources 
that the I^icchavis, a vigorous, manly and heroic race, and 
highly prosperous too, were at the same time of a strongly 
religious and devotional bent of mind. Both Jainism and 

Buddhism found many followers among 
them. Even before the advent of the two 
new forms of religion, the hicchavis, or 
to call them by their wider designation, the Vajjians, ap^ar 
to have been imbued with a strong religious spirit and 
deep devotion. The Vajjis appear to have numerous shrines 
in their town as well as in the country and they worshipped 
the deities at these shrines with proper offerings and with 
the observance of due rites and ceremonies. Even after 
Jainism and Buddhism had obtained a strong hold on 
the Eicchavis of VaiSali, the great body of the people 
of the Vajji country as well as of the capital remained 
staunch followers of their ancient faith, the principal 
feature of which was caitya worship, although they had 
due respect for the Jaina or Buddhist sages that wandered 
over their country preaching the message delivered by their 
respective teachers. The Mahaparinibbana Suttanta tells us 
what t;^ Buddha told Vas^akara, the prime ministeir (maha- 
matray of Magadha, when the latter was sent by Ajata^tru 
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to learn from the Exalted One what he would predict with 
regard to the king’s daring plan of exterminating the Vajjis. 
The Exalted One said: “Bo long as the Vajjians honour and 
esteem and revere and support theVajjian shrines' in town, 
or country and allow not the proper ojfferings and rites, as 
formerly given and performed to fall into desuetude—so long 
as the rightful protection, defence and support shall be fully 
provided for the Arahants among them, so that the Arahants 
from a distance may enter the realm, and the Arahants 
therein may live at ease—so long may the Vajjians be 
expected not to decline but to prosper.” * This was said by 
the Buddha on the eve of his last departure for Vai 4 ali and 
shortly before he passed away from this world. Towards 
the end of his life, the Eicchavis were devoted worshippers 
at the numerous shrines that were scattered about in their 
country. Buddhaghosa in his commentary, the Sumangala- 
vilasini, also informs us that the Eicchavis observed their old 
religious rites.® We must here bear in mind the fact that 
Buddhism at the early stage, of which we are speaking, was 
a form of faith for ascetics only, not a religious creed for all 
people. The Buddhists at this period only formed one of the 
numerous ascetic sects of Northern India. Thus there was 
nothing unusual in the fact that many of the Eicchavis who 
were householders and had not accepted the life of bhikkhus 

‘ The word in the text is ‘ Cetiyani.’ T. W. Rhys Davids’ ’translation seems to 
be,too exclusive for, as Kern points out, the name Cetiya was applied not only to' 
shrines but also to sacred trees, memorial stones, holy spots, images, religious in- 
scriptions (Manur.! of Indian Buddhism, p. 91), 

2 T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids-Dialogues of the Buddha, Ft, II, p, 80. 

^ Sumafigala-vilasini (Burmese edition) pp. 103-105. 
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or Buddhist monks, should remain firm followers of their 
former faith. We must not also forget that there are strong 
reasons to suspect, as Kern observes, “ that original Bud¬ 
dhism was not exactly that of the canonical books.” ‘ The 
Pali Tripitaka represents the version* acknowledged by a 
particular sect of the Buddhist, namely, the Vibhajjav 5 dins 
of Ceylon and there can be no doubt that the sacred canon 
was moulded and modified by them when it was finally 
edited, and as it is said, was put down in writing in Ceylon. 
We cannot therefore, expect to find an impartial account 
of the religious tenets of the people of the country where 
the Enlightened One preached his new message. But as the 
Buddhist along with the Jaina books form the only source 
of our information about the religious beliefs of the Liccha- 
vis, we have to take them as the basis of our account of 
their ideas of religion. From the meagre mention of the 
caityas of the Eicchavis in the Buddhist books, it is not easy 
to determine what the principal objects of their worship were. 
There is, however, nothing to show that the religious belief 
of the Eicchavis was m any way different from the form of 
faith obtained in btiier parts of Northern India. The Vedic 
religion was still in f^ vigour in north-eastern India, as the 
references, though, not very numerous, to Vedic sacrifices, in 
the Buddhist books show. We should bear in mind that the 
cormtry of the Vajjis was the sacred land of Videha where the 
great Samrat Janaka had -exercised his sway and where 
Yajnavalkya preached the white Yajurveda. 


1 Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 50. 
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We have already referred to the numerous caityas in 

_ Vai§§li and its suburbs as mentioned in 

TheGaityaworship— , , 'j ^r,^ . n 

an' important > feature the Mahavastu. These caityas are call- 

of the iicthavi faith. Capala, the Saptamraka, the 

Bahuputra, the Gautama, the Kapinahya and the Markatah- 
radatira. In the Mahaparinibba^ia Suttanta, we also get 
the names of these shrines (caityas). The Exalted One 
on his last visit to VaiSali went one day to the Capala caitya 
and said addressing the venerable Ananda : " How delight¬ 

ful a-spot, Ananda, is Vai§ali, and how charming the Udena 
Shrine, and the Gotamaka Shrine, and the Shrine of the 
Seven Mangoes (Sattambaka), and the Shrine of many sons, 
and the Sarandada Shrine, and the Capala Shrine.” The 
Patika Suttanta which like the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, 
is included in the Digha-Nikaya, indicates the position of 
these caityas. Kandara-masuka, a naked ascetic of Vai^ali, 
sought to please the Eicchavis by professing a great attachT 
ment to their city ; he says, “ So long as I live, I will never 
go beyond the Udena Shrine on the east of Vai^Sli; the 
Gotamaka Shrine on the south; the Sattamba Shrine on the 
:West ahd the Bahuputta Shrine on the north.” ‘ From this 
boasting of Kandara-masuka, it is evident that these shrines 
were situated in the outskirts of Vai^ali marking its bound¬ 
aries, as it were. A passage in the Divyavadana also gives 
a list of the caityas in almost the same words as the Maht- 


I Dialogues of the Buddha * part III, p. 14. “ Puratthitnena Vesaliyaih Udenaih 

Hama cetiyadi taxh uatihkameyyaih: dakkhi^eua Vesaliyaih Gotamakath nama 
cetiyaih tath natikkamejryaih; pacchimcua VesMiyaih sattaihbarh nama cetiyaih 
tarfi aatikkameyyam: uttarena Vesaliyaih Bahuputtaih n^a cetiyaih taiii natik 
jksmeyyanti/’ (Patika Suttanta.) 
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parinibbana Suttanta: there also the Enlightened One speaks 
addressing Ananda, of the beauties of the caityas called 
Capala, Saptamraka, Bahupatraka andOautama-nyagrodha.* 
Bahupatraka is evidently the same as Bahuputraka of the 
other texts. Altogether we get the names of eight caityas 
or shrines in and about Vailall. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt with regard to the existence of these caityas in the 
country of the Bicchavis. Buddhaghosa in his commentary 
on the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta explains cetiyani in the 
text as Yakkhacetiyani and about the Sarandada caitya 
where the Buddha preached, he says that “ this was a Vihara 
erected on the site of a former shrine of the Yakkha Saran. 
dada.” * So that from Buddhaghosa’s comments if is but 
reasonable to assume that the Yakkhas were worshipped in 
some of the caityas, but the materials at our command 
do not justify us to assume that the Yakkhas were the only 
deities worshipped at these shrines. The Buddhist books 
show that the Vedic gods, Indra and Prajapati or Brahma 
were very popular deities in the regions where the Buddha 
preached. The ArthaSSstca of KaufilyA Valso sj^eaks of 
many gods popularly worshipped besides the Vedic divinities. 
Some scholars are of opinion that the caityas were “Shrines 
of pre-Buddhistic worship ” and that “ they were probably 
trees and barrows.” ‘ Some of the.caityas, as their names 


* Divyavadana, p. 201. 

Dialogues of the Buddha, part II, p. 80, notes 2 anld 3. 

3 For Brahml see S. N. 122 seq: Sarny VI. i,. 1-3, 16, etc. M.P.S. VX 15, 
etc., etc* 

* Artha^dstra of Kautilya, ed. by R. Shama Sastri, 2nd edition, p. 244. 

6 Prof, and Mrs, Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, pt, II, p. no, footnote 2. 
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suggest, might have been named after the trees which marked 
the spots, but it would be going too far to ithagine merely 
from the name that these shrines-consisted of trees and 
nothing else, as some scholars would have us believe. 

Mahavira, the twenty-fourth Tirthankara of the Jains, 

as we have seen before, was a citizen of 

Jainistn. 

Vai§ali. Even before his advent, the 
faith of which he was the last exponent, seems to have been pre¬ 
valent in Vai§ali and the country round, in some earlier form. 
It appears from the Jaina accounts that the religion as fixed 
and established by Par^vanatha, who is revered as the twenty- 
third Tfrthafikara, was followed by some at least of the 
Ksatriya people of north-eastern India, and especially 
amongst the residents of VaiSali. We read in the Ayaranga 
Satra, "The venerable Ascetic Mahavira’s parents were wor¬ 
shippers of ParSva and followers of the $ramanas. During 
many years, they' were followers of the ^ramanas, and for 
the sake of protecting the six classes of lives they observed, 
blamed, repented, confessed, and did penance according 
to tjheir sins. On a bed of KuSa-grass they rejected all 
food, and their bodies dried up by the last mortification 
of the flesh, which is to end in death. Thus they died 
in the proper month, and leaving their bodies, were bom 
as gods in Adbhuta Kalpa.”^ Similar accounts are given 
in other Jaina Works also of the prevalence in the 


See also Mr. R. P. Chanda’s Mediaeval Sculpture in I^astern India, Cal. TJniv. 
Journal (Arts), Vol. IIC. 

1 Jaina Sutras, pt. i, 3^kariiiiga Sutra translated by H. Jacobi, S.B.B. 
"ol. xxii, p, 194. 
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country of a faith which was afterwards developed by 
Mahavira. The ^ramanas or wandering ascetics had been 
in existence ever since the time of the earlier Upanisads 
and evidently the ^ramanas that were followed so reverently 
by the parents of MahayJra, belonged to one of the 
numerous sects or classes amongst which the Indian ascetics 
appear to have been divided. After Mahavira developed 
his doctrines and preached his faith of unbounded charity 
to all living beings in the Vajji land and ia, Magadha, 
the number of his followers among the Licchavis appears to 
have been large and some men of the highest position in 
Vailali appear to have been among them as is seen from the 
Buddhist books themselves. In the Mahavagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka we read that Siha, a general-in-chief of the 
Ivicchavis, was a disciple of Nigantha Nataputta who has 
been shown by Profs. Biihler and Jacobi to be identical 
with Mahavira of the Jaina legends. We read here how 
general Slha,‘ a follower of the Niganthas, gradually felt 
attracted towards the Samana Gctanju by listening to the 
discussions among the I/icchavis at the Santhagara or the 
Mote-Hall where they used to meet, discuss and settle all 
matters relating to politics or religion. One day ‘^'many 
distinguished Bicchavis were sitting together assembled in the 
town hall and spoke in many ways in praise of the Buddha, 
of the Dhamma and Of the Samgha. At that time,. Siha, 
the general-in-chief (of the Bicchavis), a disciple of the 
Nigan^ha sect, was sitting in that assembly. And Siha, the 

1 vinaya Tearts translated by T. W. Rhys Davids and H Oldeuberg. 

Vol. XVn, p. io8f. 
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general, thought: Truly he, the Blessed One, must be the 
Arahat Buddha, since these many distinguished Bicchavis who 
were sitting here together assembled in the town hall, speak 
in so many ways in praise of the Buddha, of the Dhamma 
and of the Samgha. What if I were to go and visit him, 
the Arahat Buddha.” Siha next asked permission to visit 
the Buddha from the Nigantha Nataputta, who, however, 
tried to dissuade him from doing so, pointing out the defects 
in the doctrines preached by the former. “ Why should you, 
Siha, who believe in the result of actions (according to their 
moral merit) go to visit the. Samana Gotama who denies the 
result of actions ? For the Samana Gotama, Siha, denies 
the result of actions; he teaches the doctrine of non-action; 
and in tfiis doctrine he trains his disciples.” Siha’s enthu¬ 
siasm for the Buddha abated for the time but it was again 
roused by the discussions of the other Bicchavis so that he 
at last did pay a visit to the Buddha who gave him a long 
discourse on the Buddhist doctrine. Siha was at last con¬ 
verted to the Buddhist faith. That the number of the 
followers of Mahavira at Vai^ali, however, was very large 
also appears from this story of Siha. This general had in¬ 
vited Buddha and the Bhikkhus to take their meal at his 
house and procured meat from the market for feeding them. 
But the Jains spread a false report as we read in the Maha- 
vagga: At that time a great number of Nigan^has (running) 
through Vesali, from road to road and from cross-way to 
cross-way, with outstretciied arms, cried : To-day Siha, the 
general, has killed a great ox and has made a meal for the 
Samana Gotama ; the Samana Gotama knowingly eats 
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this meat of an animal MUed for this very purpose and has 
thuS' become virtually the author of that deed (of killing 
the animal}.”^ This false report circulated by them only 
made Siha firmer in his zeal for the new faith, but the story 
shows that the number of the Niganthas at Vai^ali was 
sufficiently large to defy the influence of such a great man 
as Siha, and the fact that the conversion of Siha took place 
at the time that Buddha paid his last visit to the city, shows 
t! at though Buddhism had made many converts among the 
followers of the faith preached by Mahavira, yet they were 
still numerous and powerful at the capital of the Licchavis 
even after the numerous sermons preached by the Buddha. 
This is also confirmed by the story of Saccaka, a Nirgrantha, 
who had the hardihood to challenge the Buddha himself 
to a discussion on philosophical tenets before an assemblage 
of five hundred Bicchavis.* 

Accounts of the spread of Buddhism among the 

Bicchavis, gleaned from the various 

Buddbism. ^ 

works in the Buddhist sacred literature, 
are by no means meagre. The Enlightened One paid at least 
three visits, but probably many more, to the city and from 
the very first he appears to have met with great success 
among them. We have already seen from the Mahavastu 
how great was the veneration with which he was received on 
his first visit to VaiSali. The Pali works have recorded 
many occasions on which the Bicdiavis sought the aid of the 
Buddha for the solution of numerous problems about religion 


I Vinaya Texts, Vol. xvii, p. ii6* 

a Tbe story of Saccaka is given in detail in this chapter, a few pages below. 
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and dogma that presented any difficulty to them. These 
questions, and answers put to and given by the Buddha 
though frequently of only a general character and such as 
would naturally arise in the mind of any Buddhist, may yet 
help us to get glimpses of the workings of the Bicchavi mind 
with regard to matters of faith, and we think that the bring¬ 
ing together of all these Bicchavi questions to the Master 
will well repay the trouble bestowed upon them. 

Once when the Buddha was staying in the Kiitagarasala 
at Mahavana i^ Vai^ali, a Bicchavi named 
Bhaddiya paid a visit to the Buddha and 
told him, " I have heard that the Samana 
Gotama is a magician who knows the magic spells by virtue 
of which he attracts the followers of the faiths. Do people 
speak rightly when they say thus ? ” Thereupon the Buddha 
explained to him kusala and akusala Dhamma. The Buddha 
accepted him as his disciple and said, “If I be successful in 
inducing all rich Ksatriyas and Brahmins to give up all 
akusalas and perform kusalas, it will be for their welfare and 
happiness.” Bhaddiya was much delighted with his exposi¬ 
tions and declared himself a follower of the Buddha.' 

On another occasion we find that when the Buddha was 
at VaiSali, a Bicchavi named Salho and 
Two and the another Bicchavi named Abhaya approa¬ 

ched the Buddha. Salho, the Bicchavi, 
said to the Buddha, "There are some Samanas and Brah- 
manas who preach the crossing of flood in two ways, namely, 
(i) on account of purify of conduct (slla), (2) on account of 


1 Afiguttara Nikaya, P.T.S.. Yol. 11 , pp. 190-194. 
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practice of self-mortification (tapa). What does the Exalted 
One say about it?” The Buddha replied, ''It is impossible 
for the Samanas and the Brahmanas who are devoted to the 
practice of self-mortification as well as those who are not 
pure in deed, whether in body or in mind or in speech to 
cross the flood.” '■ 

A Eicchavi minister (mahamatra) Nandaka approached 
. . , . the place where the Blessed One was, 

Licchavi minister, ^ ^ ^ 

Nandaka and the saluted him and sat at a little distance. 
Buddha. Buddha explained to him the four 

Dhammas, namely unshakable faith in the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Samgha and possession of silas which are beloved of the 
Ariyas, by which a noble disciple can obtain emancipation. 
Nandaka was told that it was the time to take his bath. 


Nandaka replied, "No use having an external bath, my faith 
in the Blessed One will be my internal bath.”*’ 

We have already recounted how when the Blessed One 
, , ^ was at Mahavana, many young Licchavis 

cchavi youths for the who having taken well arranged bows, 
■ surrounded by dogs, used to wander 

about in the Mahavana, now sat silent and demure by the 
Buddha, who was seated at the foot of a tree and how 
Mahanama, a Eicchavi of rather advanced age, expressed 
his surprise that these arrogant youths who were rather 
rowdy in their daily life, had become so inild and gentle 
before the Exalted one.® 


i Ahguttarai Nikaya, P.T.S., Vol. II, pp. 200 - 202 . 
3 Samyutta Nikaya, P.T.S., VoJ V pp. 389 - 390 - 
=' Apguttara Nikaya, P.T.S.,'Vol.,An>^E,- 
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On another occasion when the Buddha was at Vaisali, 
there were five hundred Licchavis assembled at the Saranda- 
da cetiya. There was d talk about.the five kinds of rare 
gems, Hatthiratana, Assaratana. Maniratana, Itthiratana 
and Gahapatiratana. The lyicchavis placed a man on the 

road with instruction to inform them 
Buddha.' when he would see the Buddha coming. 

He informed the Bicchavis about his 
advent. They approached him and requested him to go to the 
Sarandada cetiya. The I/icchavis informed the Buddha that 
a discussion had arisen among them about the five kinds of 
rare gems. Buddha said, “The Licchavis who indulge in 
kama or desire speak of such a topic.” The Buddha solved 
the problem by speaking of five kinds of precious gems. It 
is difihcult to get such persons as realise the Tathagata’s 
dhamma. It is difficult to get such persons as strictly 
follow the Tathagata’s Dhamma. It is also difficult to find 
a person who is grateful and who is an exponent of grateful¬ 
ness. The appearance of the Tathagata on earth is rare. 
So also is the preacher of Tathagata’s Dhanima. ‘ 

The Anguttara Nikaya® speaks of a large number of 
distinguished Dicchavis, who, when going to see the Buddha 
who was at Vaiiali, resounded the Mahavana with a great 
, ^ * ..X. tumult of joy to see the Buddha, as they 

Licchavis to see the were greatly devoted to him and had a 

Buddha. 

strong faith in him. This noise so 
greatly troubled the Bhikkhus that they were unable to pro¬ 
ceed with their meditation, and the Buddha remarked, 


1 Ahguttara Niiaya, Vol. Ill, pp. 167-168. 


* P.T.S , Vol. V, p. 133. 
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Afijana-Vanlya. 


Noise is the hindrance of meditation.” The Anguttara 
Nikaya * narrates how on another occasion, when the Blessed 
One was at VaiMi, he was worshipped by five hundred 
I/iccbavis arrayed in various coloured garments, ornaments, 
and trappings. The I/icchavis gave Pingiyani five hundred 
upper garments, after listening to a gathS in praise of the 
Buddha sung by him. Pingiyani offered the Buddha all those 
garments. Then the Buddha spoke of the five rare gems 
before the Licchavis. 

Anjana-Vaniya was born at Vai^ali in the family of a 
raja of the Vajjians. During his adolescence, the three-fold 
panic of drought, sickness and non-human 
foes affected the Vajjian territory. After¬ 
wards the Exalted One put a stop to the panic and addressed 
a great concourse. Hearing his discourse, the prince won 
faith and left the world. After passing through tlie prelimir 
nary training, he settled in the Anjana wood at Saketa. When 
the rains drew hear, he got a castaway couch and placing it 
on four-stones and covering it with grass, he made a shelter 
for the rainy season. There he engaged himself in a strenuous 
study for one month. Then he won Arhatship.* 

Vajjiputta or the son of the Vajjis was the son of a 
Eicchavi raj 5 at Vai^ali. He went to the 
vihara to attain salvation when the 
Master was preaching. Hearing him he entered the order and 
in due course acquired six-fold Abhinna.® 


Vajjiputta. 


1 P.T.a, Vol. Ill, p. 239, ^ Psaljps of the Brethren, p. «;6 

3 Psalms of the Brethren, p. io6. 
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Stha, a daughter of the sister of the Licchavi general 
Siha was born at Vai§ali at the time of 
Gotama Buddha. She was called Siha, 
after her maternal uncle, Siha. When she attained years 
of discretion, one day she heard the Master teaching 
the Norm. She became a believer and obtained the 
consent of her parents to enter the order. When she was 
attempting to gain insight, she was unable to prevent her 
mind from running on objects of external charm. Thus 
harassed for seven years, she at last made up her mind 
to put an end to her life. Taking a noose, she hung it 
round the bough of a tree and having it tied round her 
neck, she made her mind bend upon insight. At last she 
won Arhatship with a thorough grasp of "the Norm in 
form and in meaning.”‘ 

Jenti or Jenta was born in a princely family of the 

Jenti or Jenta Bicchavis at Vai§ali. She won Arhatship 

a fter hearing the Dhamma preached by 
the Buddha. She developed the seven sambojjhahgas.® 
Vasitthi was reborn in a clansman’s family at Vai^ali. 

Her parents gave her in marriage to a 
clansman’s son of equal position. She 
had a.son. When the child was able to run about, he 
died.; She being worn and overwhelmed with grief, came 
to Mithila. There she saw the Exalted One, self-controlled 
and self-contained. At the sight of the Buddha she got 
back her normal mind from the frenzy that had caught hold 


Vasitthi. 


i Psalms of tbe Sisters by Mrs. Rhys Davids, pp. 53-54. 
^ Psahiis of the Sisters, pp. 23-34, 
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of her. The Master taught her the outlines or the Norm.. 
Performing all proper duties, she acquired insight and 
struggling with the help of full knowledge, she soon attained 
Arhatship together with a thorough grasp of the Norm in 
form and in spirit.^ 

Ambapali was born at VaiSali in the king’s gardens at 
the foot of a mango tree. She was 

Ambapah, brought by the gardener to the city. She 

was known as the mango-guardian’s girl, She was so very 
beautiful that many young princes wanted to have her. 
She was made a courtezan. Tater on, out of reverence for 
the Master, she built a vihara in her own gardens and gave 
it over to him and the Order. When she heard her own son 
preaching the 'Norm,’ she tried to acquire insight.® The 
evanescence of her own body was noticed by her and she 
saw transitoriness in every phenomenon of the universe. 
At last she attained Arhatship.’ 

From what has been given above about the religious 
beliefs of the Licchavis, it must have become sufficiently 
clear that many of them were of a religious turn of mind. 

The people of Vai§ali were philosophical 
speculators and very often dealt with 
questions relating to the means of attain¬ 
ing Nirvana,* dosa, lobha, moha, alobha, adosa, amoha,- 
samadhi, sauna, vedana, sathkhara and the influence of the 
purity of sila, tapa, etc.® 

1 Psalms of tile Si.sters, pp. 79—80. ^ Ibid, pp. 120-121. 

3 Ibid, p. 125. * Aflguttara Nikaya, pt. I, pp. 220-222. 

5 Ibid, pt. II, pp. 190-194. ® pt. II, 200-202. 
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The independent' spirit of the I^icchavis or Vajjians 
was manifested notably in the great schism brought about 
by the bhikkhus of their clan in the life of the Buddhist 
Order. Their national spirit was also displayed in bringing 
about a momentous change within the Buddhist doctrine. 
A school of Buddhist thought known as the Vajjiputtakas 
is said to have formulated a theory of personality (Puggala- 
vada) which was unacceptable to the orthodox interpreters 
of Buddhism. 

That the Bicchavis used to take interest in philosophical 
and metaphysical discussions is evident from the following 
incident recorded in the Majjhima Nikaya. The Nigantha- 

putta Saccaka approached the place 
the Ltechavis.^’ where the Bicchavis were and said to 
them, “Bet the Bicchavis come out to¬ 
day; I shall hold a conversation with Samana Gotama. If 
the Samana Gotama places me in the same position in which 
I am placed by the monk Assaji who is a Savaka, I shall 
defeat Samana Gotama by my argument like a strong man 
catching hold of a goat by its long hair and moving it in 
any way he likes.” Saccaka mentioned various ways in which 
he was going to treat Samana Gotama, if Samana Gotama 
would be defeated. Some Bicchavis enquired how Gotama 
would meet the argument of Saccaka, the Niganthaputta, 
and vice versa, while others enquired how Niganthaputta 
Saccaka would meet the arguments of Samana Gotama and 
vice versa. Saccaka induced five hundred Bicchavis to go 
with him to the Mahavana to listen to his discussion with 
Gotama. He approached the place where the Bhikkhus 
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'were walking up and down and asked them, “We are anxious 
to see GotRma, the Blessed One.” The Buddha was seated 
to spend the day in meditation at the foot of a tree in the 
Mahavana forest. Niganthaputta Saccaka with a large 
number of Bicchavis went to the Blessed One and having 
exchanged friendly greetings with him, sat at a little distance. 
Some Bicchavis saluting him took their seats; others exchang¬ 
ed friendly greetings with him and. then took their seats- 
some saluting with folded hands, sat at a little distance, 
some prominent Bicchavis giving out their names and family 
names, took their seats at a little distance. Some remained 
silent and sat at a little distance wdth great devotion to the 
Blessed One. Then arguments relating to the samghas 
and ganas, some knotty points of Buddhist psychology and 
metaphysics e^., the nature of rhpa (form), vedand (sensh,- 
tion), saMa (perception), sathkhara (confections) and vinnana 
(consciousness), were started between Niganthaputta Saccaka • 
and the Blessed One. Saccaka being defeated, invited the 
Blessed One who accepted the invitation. The Bicdhavis 
were informed of this and asked to bring whatever they 
liked at the dinner which would be held on the following 
day. At the break of day, the Bicchavis brought five 
hundred dishes for the Buddha. '■ The Niganthaputta and 
the Bicchavis became greatly devoted to the Blessed One. 

In the Samyutta Nikaya, * we read of 
^***tte**^ddi«T^*°** Mahalij a Bicchavi, who went to the 

Buddha and told him that Parana Kas- 


J Culasaccaka Suttaiii* Majjhima Nikaya, Vol, I, pp. 22y-2S7. 
» pt. Ill, pp. 68-70. 
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Buddha on sin and 
merit. 


sapa was of opinion that there was no cause of the sin of 
bwngs and without cause they suffered and there was no 
cause of the purity of beings and without cause they 
were purified. Buddha refuted this theory of Parana Kassapa 
by raising the subtle philosophical discussion about the 
five khandhas and afterwards the Buddha succeeded in 
making the Bicchavi understand that what Parana Kassapa 
had taught him, did not hold good; it fell to the ground. 

The Ahguttara Nikaya' also speaks of a Bicchavi named 
Mahali who said to the Buddha, "What 
is the cause of sinful act” ? The Blessed 
One answered, " The causes of sinful act 
are avarice, hatred, delusion, absence of reasoning and 
cherishing wrong views in mind.” Mahali further asked the 
Buddha, " What is the cause of virtuous act ” ? The Buddha 
answered, “Absence of avarice, hatred, delusion, reasoning 
and not cherishing wrong views in mind—these are the 
causes of a virtuous act. ” 

When Ananda was at VaiSali, Abhaya, a Bicchavi and 
another Bicchavi named Panditakumara went to Ananda. 

Abhaya said to Ananda, " Nigantha 
Nathaputta is all-knowing, all-seeing, 
and knows the light of knowledge, {i.e. has insight into 
knowledge): he teaches the destruction of previous, actions by 
austerities and says that by non-action the cause of fresh 
kamma is destroyed. From the destruction of action there is 
the cessation of suffering; from the cessation of suffering, we 
have the destruction of sensation and from the destruction 


Abhaya, a Licchavi. 


I Vol. V. pp. S6-87. 
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of sensation suffering will be no longer on earth. There is an 
overcoming of suffering by purity in the present existence.” 
Thereupon Ananda said that the three kinds of purity 
which were not subject to decay had been expounded by 
the Buddha. These three kinds of purity were the means 
of going beyond grief and lamentation, of disappearance of 
sorrow, of the attainment of knowledge and of the realisation 
of Nirvana.' 

The vSamyutta Nikaya^ relates that when Sariputta 
dwelt at Ukkacela among the Vajjians, a 
monk named Samandaka went to the 
place where Sariputta was and asked 
him, “ What is Nirvana ?” “ It means ragakkhaya, dosak- 

khaya and mohakkhaya; there is a path for the realisation of 
Nirvana.” “What is that path?” “It is the sublime 
eightfold path e.g. right speech, right action, etc. ” 

The S'amyutta Nikaya further relates that when the 
Blessed One was at Ukkacela in the Vajji country with a 
large congregation of monks, he was told that owing to the 
passing away of Sariputta and Moggallana, the congregation 
seemed to be empty, Buddha said, “You depend on y our sell 
and not on others. Meditate on four satipatthanas. Tatha- 
gata has no grief or lamentation for the passing away of such 
great disciples because what is born for some cause fe subject 
to decay/’ 

The influence that the teachings of the Exalted One 
exercised 'eyen upon the fierce Licchavis, is unique. Of the 

r Aiiguttar^Nikaya, Vol. I, (P.T.S.), pp. 220-221. 

» Saityutta Nflcaya, Vol. IV, (P.T.S.) pp. 261-262. 3 Vol. V, pp. 163-165. 
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many stories showing how noble and inspiring were the 
^Blessed’One’s teachings, we give below one indicating how 
they cured a wicked prince of the ferocity of his spirit and 
temper. It has been said of a wicked Bicchavi prince * 
that he was so very fierce, cruel, passionate and vindictive 
that none could dare utter more than two or three words 

in his presence, even his parents, rela- 
^tions and friends, could not make him 
better. So at last his parents resolved to 
bring him to the All-wise Buddha for his rectification. 
-Accordingly he was brought before the Buddha who addressed 
and said to him thus, " Prince! a man should not be cruel, 
passionate and ferocious because such a man is harsh 
and unkind to his father, mother, brother, sister, children, 
friends, relatives and to all and thus he is looked upon 
with terror and hatred by all. He will be reborn in hell 
or other place of punishment after this life; and however 
adorned he may be in this life, he looks u^y; although 
his face is beautiful like the orb of the full moon, yet it is 
loathsome like a scorched lotus or disc of gold overworn 
with filth. The violence of his rage impels him to com¬ 
mit suicide and thus meeting his death by reason of 
his own rage he is reborn into torment. So also those 
persons who injure others are not only hated in this life 
but will after their death, pass to hell and punishment, 
and when they are again bom as men they are destined to 
be beset with disease and sickness of eye and ear. So let all 


. 1 Ekapa^igia Jataka (Cowell’a edition), Vol. I, p. x6. 
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men show kindness and also do good to others and thereby 
they will avoid hell and punishment.” The magic power of 
this wholesome and edif3n[ng lecture had the beneficial effect 
of removing the arrogance and selfishness of the prince from 
the core of his heart, which became afterwards full of love 
and kindness. 


Now the influence of the Buddha’s teachings which 
changed the mood of the wicked prince was observed by the 
brethren who talked together as to how a single lecture could 
tame the fierce spirit of the prince while the ceaseless exhorta¬ 
tions of his parents were of no avail. They also remarked 
thus, '‘as an elephant-tamer or a horse-tamer makes the 
animal go to the right or left so the Blessed One—the All-wise 
Buddha, guides the man whithersoever he wills, along any 
of the eight directions and makes his pupil discern shapes 
external to himself. The Blessed One is hailed as chief of 
the trainers of men, supreme in bowing men to the yoke of 
truth. There is no trainer of men like unto the supreme 
Buddha.” The people of VaiSali were so devoted to the 
Buddha that they made a cairn at Vai^ali over the remains 
of the Buddha and celebrated a feast.‘ 

Mr. Beal in his Romantic Begend of Sakya Buddha* 
says that the people of Vaisali owing to 

Beal’s opinion re- sr sr ^ ^ i 

gardingt^einhabitants their imperfect knowledge of the laws of 
self-discipline and mortification, could 
not use true discernment in their religious life and search 
after deliverance. There was an old king named Druma, for 


^ Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, Buddhist Suttas (S.B.H.), Vol, XI, p. 134. 
? pp. i67«i68. 
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example, in the city of Vaisali, who retired into solitude, 
but afterwards forsaking his hermit-cell, came back to his 
kingdom. But we cannot agree with Mr. Beal. It is 
evident from the Psalms of the Brethren and Sisters that 
many people of Vai§ali. both male and female, though they 
had fallen off from virtue at first, were, later on, greatly 
influenced by the preaching of the Norm and became self- 
controlled and self-disciplined. They advanced so far as to 
attain Arhatship which they could not have gained if they 
had failed to use true discernment in their religious life and 
search after deliverance. 

A hundred years after the passing away of the Buddha, 
certain Vajjiputtaka bhikkhus, the residents of Vai^ali, 
began to indulge in practices prejudicial to the interests of 
Buddhism. They proclaimed ten indulgences as permissible, 
namely: “(i) storing of salt; ^ (2) the taking of the midday 
meal when the sun’s shadow shows two finger-breadths 

after noon; (3) the going to some village 
(or to another village) and there eating 
fresh food; (4) residing (in the same 
parish and yet holding the Uposatha separately); (5) sanction 
(of a solemn act in an incomplete chapter): (6) the (uncondi¬ 
tional) following of a precedent; {7) the partaking of un- 
chumed milk; (8) of unfermented toddy; (9) the use of a 
mat without fringes (not conform with the model prescribed); 
(10) to accept gold and silver.” ® The Vajjiputtaka Bhikkhus 


i iVo-ie—Priests can keep salt only for seven days. But if kept in hom» they 
would be able to retain it for any length of time—J.A.S.B,* Vol. VI, pt. II, p. 728 
(1S57), * Kern’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 103, 
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of Vailali on the Uposatha day in question, filling a golden 
basin, with water, and placing it in the midst of the assem¬ 
bled priests, thus appealed to the devotees of Vaisali, who 
attended there : “ Beloved ones! bestow on the priesthood 
either a kahapana or half, or a quarter of one, or even the 
value of a masa to the priesthood, it will afford the means of 
providing themselves with sacerdotal requisites.” In order 
to suppress the heresies among them, the Buddhist Elders 
convened a council at Vai§aii known as the ‘ Sattasatika ’ or 
the convocation of the Seven Hundred. At this meeting 
bhikkhus assembled, brought together by the exertions of the 
, , venerable Yaso. In the course of discus- 

Judgment of sup- , \ . 

pression finally pro» sions^ the interrogation of the venerable 

Revata, and t he exposition of the Vinaya 
by the Thera Sabbakami, the ten indulgences being thorough¬ 
ly inquired into, a judgment of suppression was finally 
pronounced.^ 


I Examination of the Pali .Enddhistical Annals, Vol. pt. II» p- 7^9* J.A.S. B.» 
1837 (September). 



V; GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

The Licchavis formed a great and powerful republic 
in the sense that there was no hereditary monarch, the power 
of the state being vested in the assembly 
of citizens. It does not appear to have 
been a full-fledged democratic republic 
but an oligarchy in the sense that citizenship was confined to 
the members of the confederate clans. This form of govern¬ 
ment as described in the Buddhist books was not rare in 
ancient India; there is ample evidence to show that in 
ancient times, this form was much more in vogue than we 
are led to imagine from later literature. It is certainly a 
very remarkable phenomenon that while to the south of the 
Ganges, in Magadha, an empire was being built up first under 
the Si^unagas, next under the Nandas and later still under 
the Mauryas, to the north of the same river, the I/icchavis 
formed a powerful corporation resisting for long the aggres¬ 
sive attempts of the Magadhan kings. 

The I/icchavis formed what is called in ancient Indian 
literature, a Samgha, or Gana, that is. 
The saAigha organised corporation. One of the 

Buddhist canonical books, the Majjhima 
Nikaya,* speaks of the Vajjis and the Mallas as forming 
samghas and ganas, that is, clans governed by an organised 
corporation and not by an individual sovereign, the power of 


I P.XS.,VoI. I,p. 231. 
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the state being vested in the corporation. The Mahavastu '■ 
says that when plague raged in their city, one of them, 
Tomara, was elected by the Gana to represent their difficulties 
before the Buddha and bring him over to their city. 

Kautilya, the great minister of the first Maurya Eniperor, 
has also indicated in his Arthaiastra, the 
nature of the I/icchavi form of 
government. He speaks of the Bicchavis 
in the chapter on the conduct of corporations. ® He says that 
the samghas or corporations of the peoples like the Bicchavis, 
the Vrjis, the Mallas, the Madras, the Kukuras, the 
Kurus, the Pancalas and others were raja§abdopajivinah. ® 
This apparently means that among these peoples, each 
citizen had the right to caU himself a raja i.e., dignitary who 
did not owe allegiance or pay revenue to any one else; 
but each of whom held up his head high , and, not merely 
looked upon himself as a raja, but considered that the word 
raja was his usual designation recognised not only by his 
fellow clansmen but also by the other peoples of India. 
This is corroborated by the description given of the Bicchavis 
in the Balita Vistara, which, though a late work, preserves 
the right tradition when it says that at Vai^ali, there was no 
respect for age, nor for position, whether high or middle 
or low, each one there thought that he was a raja.* 

1 Vol. I, p. 254. 

3 ArUiaMstra tran^ated by R. Shama^astiy, p* 455* 

3 Br. Shama^stri’s rendering ** lived by the title of a raja” is rather too literal 
to convey the real meaning. 

* * Bkaika eva manyate ahaih raja, ahaih rajeti.’ Hd. by Lefmann, Vol, I, p. ai; 
Irfftlita Vistara (Bibliotheca Indica series) Chap. Ill 23. 
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Kautilya’s account shows that this designation of each 
individual clansman was not confined to the Licchavis alone 
but was shared by them along with many other warrior 
peoples of northern India from the land of the Madras on the- 
north-western frontier up to the Vrji land in the east; 
we happen to possess independent corroboration of this 
statement of Kautilya’s in the Buddhist literature with 
regard to the Bicchavis. The same state of things must 
have been in existence among the other tribes mentioned by 
Kautilya. Savaraswami in his commentary on the Purvami- 
mamsa Sutra, Book II, says that the word haja’ is a 
synonym for Ksatriya, and he supports his statement by the 
fact that even in his time, the word was used by the 
Andhras to designate a Ksatriya. From the authority 
of Savaraswami it can be said that the word haja’ in early 
times designated a Ksatriya and subsequently came to 
mean a king. 

In practice the rank of ^raja’ must have been restricted 
to a comparatively small section of the community because 
we learn from the Ekapanna Jataka that besides the rajas, 
there were the uparaj as, senapatis, etc. What the real number 
of the de facto rajas was, we do not know. Tradition gives 
various numbers of a widely divergent character. The Maha- 
vastu^ speaks of the twice eighty-four thousand Bicchavi 
rajas residing within the city of Vaisili. The Pali com¬ 
mentaries, as for example, the preambles to the Cullakalihga 
Jataka ® and the Ekapanna Jataka ® speak of seven thousand 


1 VoL I. p. 271. 

3 Faiisboll, Ibid, Vol* I, p. 504. 


2 Faiisboll, Jataka, Vol. Ill, p. i. 
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seven hundred and seven rajas of Vai§ali. The Kalpa Siitra 
speaks of only nine. (Jaina Shtras,pt. I., S.B.E., Vol. XXII., 
p. 266.) 

Kautilya^ observes that all these samghas by virtue of 
their being united in such corporations, were unconquerable 
by others. He further observes that for a king, the winning 
over to his side of such a corporate body was the acquisition 
of a best friend, that of all his allies, a corporation was the 
best and most helpful because of the power derived from their 
union which made them invincible.* Buddhist books inform 
us that the bicchavis were so strong as to defy the aggres¬ 
sion of their country by any foreign power on account of 
their unity and concord and their practice of constantly 
meeting in their popular assemblies, and 
made them almost invincible. 
When Ajata§atru sent his prime minister 
(mahamatra) to ascertain the views of the Buddha with 
regard to his proposed extermination of the Vrjis, the Bless¬ 
ed One said addressing Ananda, “Have you heard, Ananda, 
that the Vajjians hold full and frequent public assemblies ?” 
“ bord, so I have heard,” replied he, “so long, Ananda,” 
rejoined the Blessed One, “ as the Vajjians hold these full 
and frequent public assemblies; so long may they be expect¬ 
ed not to decline but to prosper'.”® And in like manner 
questioning Ananda and receiving reply, the “Exalted One 
declared the other conditions which would ensure the welfare 


1 Samgliabhisamliatatvat dhriisyan paresam—-Arthasastra (2ud Ed.), p. 378. 

2 Sariiglia labho danda mitralabhaiiaiiiuttamab-—Ibid, p. 378. 

0 Buddhist Suttas, Vob XI, p. 3. 
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of the Vajjian confederacy:—“So long, Ananda, as the 
Vajjians meet together in concord and rise in concord and 
carry out their undertakings in concord—so long as they 
enact nothing not already established, abrogate nothing that 
has been already enacted, and act. in accordance with the 
ancient institutions of the Vajjians as established in former 
days—so long as they honour and esteem and revere and 
support the Vajjian elders and hold it a point of duty to 
hearken to their words—so long may the Vajjians be expect¬ 
ed not to decline but to prosper.”^ 

From the above statements about the Vajjians of whom 
the I/icchavis were the most important clan, we come to 
learn that they were governed by an assembly where the 
people of their clan met for discussion about all matters and 
we see further that these meetings were held often and fre¬ 
quently. The public hall where they used to hold these 

Santhagara-pubiic Called the Santhagara and 

hau—Procedure of the there they discussed both religion and 
Assembly. ^ - 

politics. We have seen m the story of 
the conversion of Siha that the Licchavis met at the Santha¬ 
gara to discuss the teaching of the Buddha. The procedure 
that was followed in these assemblies in arriving at a decision 
on any particular matter brought before the council of the 
Ticchavi sarngha, may be gathered, as Professor D. R. Bhan- 
darkar* has pointed out, from an account of the procedure 
followed at a ceremony of ordination at the sarngha of the 
Buddhist Bhikkhus. There can be no doubt, that in organ- 


1 Buddhist Suttas, Vol. XI, pp. 3-4. 

2 Carmicbael Lectures, 1918, p, i8r. 
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ising the Buddhist samgha, the Buddha had, as his model, 
the political samghas of north-eastern India, especially that 
of the I/icchavis whose corporation, as we have seen above, 
from the discourse of the Buddha with Vassakara, the Maga- 
dhan minister—^he esteemed very highly. And we further 
observe from the MahSparinibbana Suttanta that just 
after speaking of the great merits of the Licchavi institutions, 
the Exalted One called together in the Service-Hall at Raja- 
grha all the members of the Buddhist congregation in the 
neighbourhood of that city and impressed on them the 
virtues that he had extolled in the hicchavis, as being indis¬ 
pensable for the welfare of every organised community. 
Fortunately for us, the rules of procedure followed in the 
Buddhist community or samgha have been preserved in the 
description of the upasariipadh or ordination ceremony in the 
Patimokkha section of the Vmaya Pitaka, and from it, we 
can form an idea of the procedure followed in the political 
sathgha of the Eicchavis. First of all, it appears,, was elected 
an oflacer called the Asana ftaniiafaka or regulator of seats 
whose function seems to have been to seat the members of 
the congregation in the order of their seniority.* As in the 
Buddhist congregation, so among the Eicchavis, the elders 
of the clans were highly respected as we see from the Maha- 

parinibbana Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya." 

We next come to the form of moving a resolution in the 
council thus assembled and seated by the Sscfna-paiinapaka. 


1 Buddhist Suttas, pp. 5-11* {S.B.B., Vol. XI.) 

2 Viuaya Texts, Vol. XX p. 408, f. u. 

it Buddhist Suttas, S.B.B., Vol. XI, p, 3. 
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“ The mover first announces to the assembled Bhikkhus what 
resolution he is going to propose: this announcement is called 
After the Nattiy follows the question put to the 
Bhikkhus present if they approve the resolution. This 
question is put either once or three times; in the first case, 
we have a Nattidutiya Kamma; in the second case, a Natti- 
caiuttha Kamma.” ^ This last process in which the question is 
put three times after the Katti or Jndpti is illustrated by 
the process prescribed by the Buddha for the upasampada 
ordination given in the Mahavagga. “ I prescribe, O Bhik¬ 
khus, that you confer the upasaihpada ordination by a formal 
act of the Order in which the announcement (natti) is fol¬ 
lowed by three questions,” 

' And you ought, O Bhikkhus, to confer the upasampada 
ordination in this way: Bet a learned, competent Bhikkhu 
proclaim the following natti before the Saihgha : 

' Let the Samgha, reverend sirs, hear me. This person 
N. N. desires to receive the upasampada ordination from the 
venerable N. N. {i.e: with the venerable N. N., as his Upa- 
jjhaya or Upadhyaya). If the Samgha is ready, let the 
Samgha confer on N. N., the upasampada ordination with 
N. N. as XJpajjhaya. This is the natti. 

‘ Let the Samgha, reverend sirs, hear me. This person 
N. N., desires to receive the upasampada ordination from the 
venerable N. N. The Sathgha confers on N. N. the upa¬ 
sampada ordination with N. N. as Upajjhaya. Let any 
one of the venerable brethren who is in favour of the upa- 


I Rhys Davids aud Oldeuberg—Vinaya Texts, pt. I. p. 169, Note 2. 
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sampada ordination ot N. N. with N. N. as Upajjhaya, be 
silent, and any one who is not in favour of it, speak. 

' And for the second time I thus speak to you: Let the 
Sariagha (etc., as before). 

‘ And for the third time, I thus speak to you : Let the 
Samgha..... .etc. 

‘N. N. has received the upasampada ordination from 
the samgha with N. N. as Upajjhaya. The Samgha is in 
favour of it, therefore it is. silent. Thus I understand.’ 

As might be expected in such an assembly, there were 
often violent disputes and quarrels with 
Dispatea^semed by regard to Controversial topics. In such 
cases, the disputes were settled by the 
votes of the majority and this voting was by ballot; voting 
tickets or salakas were served out to the voters and an 
officer of approved honesty and impartiality was elected to 
collect these tickets or voting papers. This is evidenced by 
the CuUavagga which recounts it thus: “ Now at that time 
the Bhikkhus in chapter (Samgha) assembled, since they 
became violent, quarrelsome and disputatious, and kept on 
wounding one another with sharp words, were unable to 
settle the disputed question (that was brought before them). 
They told this matter to the Blessed One.” 

“ I allow you, O Bhikkhus, to settle such a dispute by 
the vote of the majority. A Bhikkhu who shall be possessed 
of five qualifications, shall be appointed as taker of voting 
ticket—one who does not walk in partiality, one who does 


I Rhys Davids and Oldenberg—Vinaya Texts, pt. I, pp. 16M70. 

See also Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Corporate life in Ancient India, pp. 2c^^-39^ 
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not walk in malice, one who does not walk in folly, one who 
does not walk in fear, one who knows what (votes) have been 
taken and what have not been taken.”* The appointment 
of this ojficer who was called the Salaka-gahapaka was also 
made by the whole assembly. 

There was also a provision for taking votes of the 
members who could not for any reason 
present at a meeting of the assembly. 
The Mahavagga mentions an example. 
On an occasion when tl^e Buddha asked all the Bhikkhus to 
assemble in the samgha, “a certain Bhikkhu said to the 
Blessed One: ' There is a sick Bhikkhu, Lord, who is not 

present.’ I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that a sick Bhikkhu is 
to declare (lit. to give) his consent (to the act to be per¬ 
formed) etc.”* This declaration of consent of an absent 
member to an official act was called Chanda. 

A quorum was required and difficulty was often ex- 
Ouomm perienced in getting the right number, 

so that the Buddha exhorted the Bhik¬ 
khus to help to complete the quorum.^ There are other 
detailed rules in the Vinaya Pitaka for the regulation of the 
assembly. This elaboration and perfection of the procedure 
as well as the use of so many technical names to designate 
each particular detail shows that the organisation of these 
popular assemblies had already been developed and elabora¬ 
ted among the political samghas like that of the bicchavis 


* Cullavagga, VoL XX, Vinaya texts, pt. Ill, p., 25. 

^ Mahavagga, S.B.R., Vol. XIII, p. 277. 

« Ibid. pp. 307-509. 
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and that the Buddha only adopted them for the regulation 
of his religious samgha or congregation.^ 

The Tibetan works mention a Nay aka who was the chief 
magistrate of the Bicchavis and ‘‘'was 
Nnsraka—d^magis- elected by the people or rather by the 

ruling clans of Bicchavis." ® We do not 
know exactly what his functions were; perhaps he was an 
executive ofiScer for carrying out the decisions of the 
assembly. 

There does not appear to have been any outstanding 
figure of the position of Suddhodana 
among the Sakyas. The preamble to the 
Ekapanna Jataka* relates that, of the rajas who lived in 
Vai^all permanently exercising the rights of sovereignty, 
there were seven thousand, seven hundred and seven and 
there were quite as many Uparajas or subordinate officials, 
quite as many Senapatis or generals and quite as many 
BMxf’^agarikas or treasurers. A passage in the preamble to 
the Cullakalihga Jataka* also says, ''of the Bicchavi Rajas, 
seven thousand, seven hundred and seven Bicchavis had 
their abodes at Vai§ali. All of them were given to argu¬ 
ments and disputations,” The number, seven thousand, 


1 For the dempcratic organisation of the Licchavis, see Prof. D. P. Bliandarkar’s 
Carmichael Lectures, 191S, pp. 179-184. 

2 Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 62. 

3 Fausboll, Jataka Vol. I, p. 504--*"NiccakHanirajjam karetva vasantaaarh yeva 
rajunam sattasahassani satta ca rajano honti, tattaka 3’e7a uparajano, tattaka 
senapatino, tattaka bhan^agarika/’ 

* Ibid, Vol. Ill, p, t, **. . Licchavirajunaiif sattasahassani sattasatani satta ca 
Licchavi vasiiiisu Te sabbe pi patipucchavitakka ahesnih.’ * 
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Seven hundred and seven cannot be the number of all the 
I/icchavis living in the town of Vai^all; it would be too small 

a number for a great people that commanded respect for 
many centuries for their prowess and power and also it is 
too small a number for a people that filled almost the whole 
of such a large city as Vai§ali; in fact, we are told by the 
Mahavastu that the I^icchavis who went out of their capital, 
Vai^ali, to meet the Buddha on his first visit to their city, 
numbered so many as twice eighty-four thousand which 
was not an incredible number for such an extensive city as 
VaiSali. We, however, do not insist upon seven thousand, 
seven hundred and seven representing the exact number of 
members of the ruling assembly; it is evidently an artificially 
concocted number seven being used from the idea that it 
has some magic potency; seven thousand, seven hundred 
and seven means simpty a large number. It is significant 
that none of the canonical texts themselves give this number, 
which occurs only in a later commentary, the Nidanakatha 
of the Jatakas. 

Professor Bhandarkar says that an XJparaja or viceroy, 
a Senapati or general and a Bhandaga- 
rika or treasurer formed the private staff 
of every Licchavi raja. If stress is laid 
upon the fact that all these officers were equal in number 
with the rajas, it would mean that each of them had a per¬ 
sonal staff of these three officers who helped him in discharg¬ 
ing his duties +0 the state. Professor Bhandarkar adds that 
each raja had a personal property of his own which was 
managed by himself with the help of the three officers men- 
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tioned above. This seems to be likely because the existence 
of a Bha^dagarika attached to each raja necessarily implies 
that each raja had his own separate Bhandagara or treasury. 

There must have been officers who recorded the decisions 
of the council. A passage in the Maha Govinda Suttanta 

of the Digha Nikaya seems to justify this 
*ions‘*of Conclusion. In describing a meeting of 

the thirty-three gods in the Tavatiihsa 
heaven, it is said that after the deliberations were over, four 
great kings recorded the conclusions arrived at. We read 
in the Suttanta, Then the three-and-thirty gods having 
thus deliberated and taken counsel together concerning the 
matter for which they were assembled and seated in the 
Hall of Good Counsel, with respect to that matter- the 
Four Kings were receivers of the spoken word, the Four 
Great Kings were receivers of the admonition given, remain¬ 
ing the while in their places not retiring.” ' On this passage 
the translators observe, “This sounds very much as if 
the Four Great Kings were looked upon as Recorders (in their 
memory, of course) of what had been said. They kept the 
minutes of the meeting. If so (the. gods being made in the 
image of men) there must have been such Recorders at 
the meetings in the Mote-Halls of the clans.” This remark 
is quite justified and without such officers to record the 
proceedings of such a vast assembly as that of the Licchavis, 
any practical work would have been impossible. 

A passage in the preamble to the Bhaddasala Jataka 


1 Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. TI, p, 263, 

2 IlrM, p. 263, f. u. I. 
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mentions a tank, the water of which was used at the ceremony 

_ . of abhiseka or coronation of the kulas or 

Coronatioiii ceremony. 

families of the gana raj as of VaiSali. * This 
coronation may refer to the ceremony performed when a 
Ivicchavi raja was elected to a seat in the assembly of the 
state, or it may denote that the ceremony of coronation 
was performed when a young Ticchavi kumara or prince 
as he was called, succeeded to the title and position of his 
father. 

The Atthakatha or commentary of Buddhaghosa on the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, gives an account of the judicial 
procedure. When a person was presented before the Vaj jian 
rajas as having committed an offence, 
Adn^stt^uon of cri- f^jj^ey without taking him to be a male¬ 
factor, surrendered him to the Viniccaya- 
MahamUttas or ViniScaya-Mahama.tras, that is, officers whose 
business it was to make enquiries and examine the 
accused with a view to ascertain whether he was guilty 
or innocent. If they found that the man was not a culprit, 
they released him but if, on the other hand, they considered 
him guilty, then instead of proceeding to inflict punishment 
upon him, they made him over to the Voharikas or Vyavahari- 
kas, that is, persons learned in law and custom. They 
could discharge him if they found him innocent; if they held 
him guilty, then they transferred him to certain officers 
called §uUadharas, that is, officials who kept up the sQtra or 


^ ** Vesalinagare ganarajakulanarfa abhisekaniaiigalapokkhara^iiii, etc.”—Faus* 
boll, Jataka, Vol. IV, p. 148. 

See also Prof. B. R. Bhandaricar'f! Carmichael Bectures, 1918, pp. 150-151 
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the thread of law and custom existing from the ancient 
times. They in their turn made further investigation and jf 
satisfied that the accused was innocent, they discharged 
him. If, however, he was considered guilty by them, then he 
was made over to the AUhakulaka '■ (lit. "the eight castes or 
tribes”) which was evidently a judicial institution composed 
of judges representing eight kQlas or tribes. 

The AUhakulaka, iE satisfied of the guilt of the offender, 
made him over to the Senapati or commander of the army 
who made him over to the XJpataja or sub-king, and the latter 
in his turn, handed him over to the Raja. The Raja released 
the accused if he was innocent; if he was found guilty, the 
Raja referred to the Pave^ipoUhaka, that is, the pustaka or 
book recording the law and precedents. This book pres¬ 
cribed the punishment for each particular offence. The 
RajS,,^ having measured the culprit’s offence by means of 
that standard, used to inflict a proper sentence.® 


i Hon’ble G. Tumour says that no satisfactory explanation can be obtained as to 
the nature of the office held by these functionaries. It is inferred to be a judicial 
institution composed of judges from all the eight castes. (An examination of the 
Pali Buddhistical Annals by G. Tumour, p. 993 » J A.S.B , Dec. 1838.) 

i It seems that ‘ llaja * who was the highest authority in the administration of 
criminal justice was different. from ordinary rajas who constituted the popular 
assembly. He was perhaps the aeniorraost amongst the rajas or was one elected from 
time to time to administer criminal justice. 

3 G. Tumour, An examination of the Pali Buddhistical Annals, J.A S.B., Decern, 
her 1838, pp, 993-“94» 
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It is from the Buddhist literature that we first realise 
the importance of the Bicchavis as a great and powerful 
^ _ Ksatriya race in north-eastern India, 

ucchavis In the Vedic In the Brahuiaua literature, though 

and Epic literature. . • <• ,r-j i 

there is repeated mention of Videha, 
which, in the Buddha's time, joined with the Bicchavis and 
formed a confederation, there is no mention of the Bicchavis. 

It is likewise remarkable that while the Mallas, their imme¬ 
diate neighbours, are mentioned in the great Epic, the 
Mahabharata, the Bicchavis are not found among the races 
or peoples that were met by the Pandava brothers either in 
their peregrinations on pilgrimage, or on their mission of 
conquest at the time of the RajasQya or the Alvamedha. 

In the sixth century B.C. the}'- come to our notice in the 
Jaina and Buddliist books but we meet them there as a 
powerful people in the enjoyment of great prosperity and of 
a high social status among the ruling races of eastern India, 
and as we have seen in the previous chapter, they had 
already evolved a system of government and polity bearing 
not a little resemblance to some of the democracies' of the 
western world, embodying all the latest methods of voting- 
It must have taken a long time to develop such an institution 

t It may, no doubt, be argued that the I/tcchavi constitution was not a demo¬ 
cracy because citizenship was confined only to the Licchavi clan, but in reply it may 
be pointed out that even in the great democracy of Athens, every resident was not 
a citizen. The Metics and the Slaves, for instance, were excluded from citizenship. ^ 
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which, can only have grown in the course of many centuries. 
But we must not imagine that the system was a creation of 
the I/icchavis ; on the other hand, it seems that the samgha 
form of government was the normal form in ancient India 
even among the peoples that had a king at the head. The 
earliest Indian tradition of a king is that of a person elected 
by the people and. ruling for the good of the people. This is 
clearly proved by the story of Bena and Prthu in the Maha- 
bharata.*^ The procedure of conducting the dehberations 
of an assembly must have been developing from the earliest 
Vedic times as the samiti and the pari§ad were well known 
institutions in the B.gveda. The Bicchavis must have 
modelled their procedure on that which was already in vogue 
among the Indian Aryans and adapted it to their own use. 
We may allow a century for the evolution of the particular 
form of government of the Licchavis from the already exist¬ 
ing system. Their emergence from obscurity may fairly be 
placed at the beginning of the seventh century B.C. It is 
true that we do not , find the Bicchavis among the Vedic 
people^ but in the fourth century B.C. to which Kautilya’s 
Artha^astra may be supposed to belong, they , have been 
mentioned along with the Kurupancalas and the Madras, 
i.e. with some of the powerful races of the Brahmanic period. 

We know nothing of the history of the Bicchavis during 
the period they grew up and developed into the noble and 
powerful people as we find them in the Buddhist works. 
The earliest political fact of any importance that we know 


i Mahabharata, Santiparva, Vafigavasi Ed. Ch. 60, verse 94* 
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of, is that they had given one of their daughters in marriage 
to Seniya or Jlrenika Bimbisara, king of the gradually extend¬ 
ing monarchy of Magadha. The Biccha- 
according to the Nirayavali 
Sutra, one of the early works of the Jai- 
nas, was Cellana, the daughter of Cetaka,' one of the rajas of 
Vai^ali, whose sister Ksatriyani Tri^ala was the mother of 
Mahavira, the founder of Jainism. In a Tibetan life of the 
Buddha, her ■ name is ^ribhadra * and in some places, she 
is named Madda.^ This lady, however, is usually called 
Vaidehi in the Buddhist books, and from her, Aj§.taSatru is 
frequently designated as Vedehiputto* or the son of the 
Videha princess. In the commentary on the Saihyutta 
Nikaya, III, S. sections 4-5, Buddhaghosa gives an alter¬ 
native meaning of the word Vedeha in Vedehiputta by resolv¬ 
ing it “ into veda-iha, vedena-ihati or intellectual efiort." 
He says that here the other meaning deriving the expression 
from Videha, the country, is not admissible. Some of the 
commentaries, those, for example, on Thusa and Taccha- 
sakara Jatakas,' state that AjataSatru's mother was a sister 
of the king of Ko§ala. Here the commentators have evi¬ 
dently made a confusion between the two queens of Bimbisara. 
Buddhaghosa himself in other passages ® has taken the more 

1 Jacobi, Jaija Stitras, S.B.E., Vol. XXII, Intro., p. XIII. 

2 Ibid, p. XIII. note 3. 

Mra. Rhys Davids and S. Sunrahgala Thera, The Book of the Kindred Sayings, 
pt. I, p. 38, n. I. 

* Saihyutta Nikaya* pt. II, p. 268. 5 FausboB, Jataka HI, lii & IV, 342. 

« Commentary on Digha, I, 47, on Majjhima Nikaya, L 125, on Samyutta 
Nikaya, II, 215, quoted by Mrs. Rhys Davids in The Book of the Kindred Sayings, 
part I, p. i09v t n. 
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natural sense of the word but sometimes, as here, he has 
been misled into a fanciful interpretation. 

The Divyavadana speaks of Ajatasatru as Vaidehiputra 
in one of the Avadanas^ and in another place,it states, 
”At Rajagrha, reigns the King Bimbisara. Vaidehi is his 
Mahadevi (or chief queen) and Ajatasatru, his son and prince." 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that the Videha princess 
was the mother of AjataSatru. The Tibetan Dulva gives 
the name of Vasavi to AjataSatru’s mother and narrates 
a story which cannot be traced in the Pali Buddhist books. 
We give here the story for what it is worth:—“ Sakala, a 
minister of king Virudhaka of Videha, had been obliged to 
flee from his country on account of the jealousy of the other 
ministers of the king; so he went to Vai§ali together with his 
two sons, Gopala and Sinha. Sakala soon became a promi¬ 
nent citizen in VaiSali, and after a while he was elected 
Nay aka. His two sons married at Vai^hli, and Sinha had a 
daughter whom they called Vasavi; it was foretold that 
she would bear a son who would take his father’s life, set the 
diadem on his own head, and seize the sovereignty for himself. 
Sinha’s wife bore him, moreover, another daughter, whom 
they called Upavasavi, aud the seers declared that she would 
bear a son endowed with excellent qualities." 

** Gopala was fierce and of great strength, so he ravaged 
the parks of the Licchavis. To restrain him, the popular 
assembly gave him and his brother a park; and thus it is said 


1 Divyavadana, (Cowell & Neil), p. 55, 

2 Ibid, p* 545* “Rajagrhe Raja Bimbisato rajyam Icarayati.. ta^a Vaidehi 
Mahade^ Ajatafeatruh putrah kumaxo/' 
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by the sthaviras in the satras, ' The Blessed One went out 
from Vesali to the sala forest of Gopala and Sinha.’ ” 

“ When Sakala died, the people appointed Sinha, his son 
Nayaka; and Gopala slighted at this, departed from Vai^ali 
and took up his residence at Rajagrha in Magadha where 
he became the first minister of BimbisSra.” 

“A little later on, king Bimbisara married Vasavi, 
Gopala's niece, and as she was of a family from Videha, she 
became known as VaidehL After a while she bore a son, who 
on account of the prediction made to his mother, received the 
name of AjataSatru, or the enemy (while) not (yet) born.”' 

Professor D. R. Bhandarkar holds that “this matrimonial 
alliance was a result of the peace concluded after the 
war between Bimbisara and the Bicchavisand that 
“Bimbisara thus appears to have seized Magadha after 
expelling the Vajjis beyond the Ganges.”’ The only 
evidence, however, that he has put forward in support of 
these theories is that VaiSali is spoken of, in an early 
Buddhist work, the Sutta-Nipata,* as Magadham puraiii. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s theory is based on Rhys Davids’ 
supposition that the expression, Vesalim Magadhath puraih 
in verse 1013 of the Sutta-Nipata (P. T. S.) refers to one 
and the same city, taking Magadham puram in apposition 
to Vesali. But the commentator has taken Magadham 
puram to be a synonym of Rajagaha.® Mention of the 

1 Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 63 - 64 . 

^ Carmicliaei I^ectures, 1918, p. 3 ibid, p. 73. 

(New edition) P.T.S., p, 194. 

^ See Sutta-Nipata commentary, p, 584, Magadhaiii pur anti Magadhapuraiii 
Kajagahanti adhippayo.” 
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Pasacia cetiya in the same verse alsq goes to show th?it 
MSgadhath puram was not VaiMlI. In several places we find 
mention of the caityas or -cetiyas round about Vai§ali but 
nowhere do we come across a Pasana cetiya. From verse 
1014 of the Sutta-Nipata, it appears that this cetiya (caitya) 
was situated on a mountain peak. It is quite possible that 
the cetiya referred to was one of the cetiyas round about 
Rajagaha and most probably it w^is the GijjhakQta monast¬ 
ery. There seems to have been some basis, however, , to 
conclude that there was a war between Bimbisara and the 
lyicchavis. as such a war is referred to incidentally in the 
Tibetan Dulva. We shall quote the whole-passage froip 
Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha inasmuch as the story traces 
the birth of Abhaya, another son of 
of Bimbtesra by a M- Bimbisara, also by a lyicchavi woman. 

cchavt woman. Vai^Sli, 

a I/icchavi named Mahanaman.» From a kadali tree irr an 
amra grove in his park was born a girl, lovely to look upon,, 
perfect in aU parts of her body, and he called her name 
Amrapali, When she was grown up, as there was a law of 
VaiSali by which a perfect woman was not allowed to marry, 
but was reserved for the pleasures of the people, she became 
a courtesan. Bimbisara, king of Magadha, heard of her 
through Gopala; he visited her at Vai^ali, though he was at 
war with the Licchavis, and remained with her seven days. 
Amrapali became with child by him, and bore him a son 
whom she sent to his father. The boy approached the king 
fearlessly and climbed up to his breast which caused the 
king to remark ‘This boy seems not to know fear’; so he 



no 
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was called Abhaya or fearless.” ^ This story which makes 
Abhaya or Abhayakumara, as the Jaina books have it, a son 
of Ambapali (AmrapSli), the courtezan of Vai^ali, is not 
vouchsafed by the Pali books where her son through Bimbi- 
sara, is called Vimala-Kondanna who became a Bhikkhu and 
whose preachings are said to have given her a deep spiritual 
insight.* 

The Wcchavis appear to have been on friendly terms 
.. u ^ ^ Prasenajit of Ko^ala, who 

King Prasenajit of Speaks of them as his friends in a pas- 
*‘‘^^***‘ sage of the Majjhima Nikaya. Prasenaj it 

proceeded to arrest Ahguliraala, the murderer, and on his 
way met the Buddha who enquired whether he was going to 
fight with Bimbisara of Magadha or the Bicchavis of VaiSali 
or some other rival kings; thereupon Prasenajit replied that 
all of them were his friends.® 

The relation of the Bicchavis with their neighbours, 
^ the Mallas, also seems to have been, in 

Licchavis with the general, friendly as is evidenced by the 

MaUas. „ ’ j. , .r • , . . 

Mallas standing by the Bicchavis agamst 
their common foe, AjataSatru. The Jaina books also speak 
of nine Malla chiefs and nine Bicchavi chiefs showing rever¬ 
ence to Mahavira at the time of his passing away from the 
world. There were, however, occasional hostilities, as is 
shown by the story of Bandhula, a Mallian prince. 

In the Bhaddasala Jataka,* we find that the Bicchavis 


1 Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 64* 

« Psalms of the Sisters, pp. 120-21, Psalms of the Brethren, p. 65. 

Majjhima Nikaya P.T.S. Vol. II, pp. loo-ioi, Ahgulimala Suttaru. 
* Jataka (Coweirs edition), Vol. IV, p. 94. 




Prasenajit* King of Kosala. 
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hearing the sound of the dhaript of Baudbulaj put a strong 
guard by the side of the tank. Bandhula came down from 
his chariot and put the guards to flight and in the tank he 
bathed his wife and gave her water to drink and put her 
in his chariot and then left the town. The Bicchavi chiefs 
were informed and they were angry. Five hundred Bicchavis 
mounting as many chariots, followed the general. They 
were asked not to follow but they heeded not and followed 
on and on till they were half dead. Bandhula said, “ I cannot 
fight with the dead.” They afterwards died. Bandhula, 
the Mallian general, at last became victorious. 

We next come to the relation of the Bicchavis with 
Ajata§atru, the son and successot of Bimbisara. It cannot 
be expected that the man whose greed 

The relation of the ^ . .1 

Licchavis with Ajata- for power and position did override even 

the natural instinct of regard for hi§ 

father’s life, would show any tender feeling towards his 

mother's relations. On the other hand, he must have felt 

from the very beginning that the Bicchavis formed the 

greatest bar to the realisation of his idea of Magadhan 

expansion and we find him taking the dreadful resolve, 

“I will root out these Vajjians, mighty and powerful 

though they be, I will destroy these Vajjians, I will bring 

these Vajjians to utter ruin.” ‘ 

The city of VaiSali reached the zenith of prosperity but 

her prosperity could not be sustained by the Vajjians, who. 


1 auddhist Suttas, S.B.B., Vol. XI, pp. I & 2. “ AhaflM ’me vajji evarii- 

mahiddhike evaiii-mahanubliave ucchejjami vajji vinasessami vajji' anaya-vyasanath 
apadessami vajjiti.*’ (Maliapanoibbap.a Suttanta.) 
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l>owii£all of the 
Iricchavis. 


it seems, attacked Ajata§atru, king of Magadha, many 
times. This enraged him very much and 
in order to baffle their attempts, two of 
his ministers, Sunidha and Vassakara 
built a fort at Pataligama ‘ and at last Ajata^atru annihilat¬ 
ed the Vajjians. We agree with Prof. Rhys Davids®' in 
holding that it was distinctly a political motive which 
led him to do so. We call it political on the ground that al¬ 
though the existing records of the Buddhists or of the Jainas 
may lead one to think that the motive was no more than 
personal grudge, it will be found that in the case of Ajata- 
satru, ambitious for domination over the neighbouring 
powers, the personal motive cannot be distinguished from 
the political. 

AjataSatru was not on friendly terms with the Licchavis, 

_ ^ ^ He was under the impression that his 

Bstrangemeaf: bet- - , 

ween Ajata fiatru and foster brother, Abhaya, (son of Bimbi- 

theLtccbavle—Abhaya. _ i . 

Sara by Ambapah, a courtezan of VaiSali) 
had Bicchavi blood in him arid he liked the Bicchavis very' 
miich. At this time, the Bicchavis were gaining strength day 
by day, and AjataSatru thought that if Abhaya sided with 
them, it would be very difficult for him to cope with the 
Bicchavis. So he made up his mind to do away with them. 
In the Sumarigalavilasini, ® we find that there was a port 
near the Ganges extending over a yojana, half of which 


1 Buddhist Suttas (S.B.E.) Vol. XI, p. i8. 2 Buddhist India, p. 12. 

■'> Oahgayath kira ekaih pa^tanagamaih nissaya ad^ha Ajatasattuno apa addba 
yojanaih Wcchaviaaiii. Ettha pana apapavattitthanaih hotiti attho. Tatrapi ca 
pabbatapadato mahogghabhapdam otarati. Tam sutva ajjayami sveyaihiti. 
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belonged to Ajatalatru and half to the Licchavis and their 
orders were obeyed in their respective yojanas. There was 
a mountain not far from it, and at the foot of the mountain, 
there was a mine of precious substance (mahogghabhanda). 
Ajata^tru was late in coming there and the avariciousTiccha- 
vis took away all the precious substance. 
When Aj ataSatru came and learnt that all 
the precious substance had been taken 
away by the bicchavis, he grew angry and left the place. This 
happened also in the succeeding year. Having sustained a 
heavy loss he thought that there must be a fight between him 
and the bicchavis. He realised, however, that the Licchavis 
being numerically stronger, he would fail to car:^r out his pur¬ 
pose. So he conceived the design of destroying the independ¬ 
ence of the Licchavis by sowing seeds of dissension. Former¬ 
ly, the Licchavis were not luxurious but very strenuous and 
exerting, so Ajata§atru could not get an opportunity of 
subduing them. He sent Vassakara, one of his ministers, 
to the Buddha, who predicted that in future the Licchavis 
would be delicate, having soft hands and feet, would use very 
luxurious and soft beds with soft pillows made of cotton, 
would .sleep till sunrise '■ and further declared: ” By no other 
means will the Vajjians be overcome but by propitiating 


Ajatasattiiuo samvidah^mtasseva Ificchawi-rajano samagga satmnoddmaiia puretaraiii 
gantva sabbaiii ganhanti. -A.jatasattu pacca agantva tarii pavattim natva 
kujjhitva gaccliati. Te puna samvacchare pi tath’eva karonti. Attha so b^ava 
gliatajato tada evarii akasi. Tato cintesi, “ gaiaena saddhim yuddham nama. 
foliariyam. Bkopi moghappaharo nama n’atthi.*’ (Suttanta Pitaka, Mahavagga 
Atthakatba, edited by U. Pe, p. 96.) 

5 Ssdiyutta Nikaya, (P»T,S,), pt. II, p. 268. 

8 
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them with tributes or dissolving the subsisting union.” 
Vassakara returned from the Buddha and stated to the king 
what the latter said about the Licchavis. The raja did not 
agree to propitiate the Vajjians with tributes as that would 
diminish the number of elephants and horses. So he decided 
to break up their union and Vassakara advised him to con¬ 
vene a meeting of the councillors to bring up some discussions 
/ regarding the Vajj ians when in the midst 

Intrigues olVassakara. ^ ^ ^ 

of the sitting, he (Vassakara) would quit 
the council after offering a remonstrance saying, ‘'Maharaja, 
what do you want with them ? Let them occupy’’ themselves 
with the agricultural "and commercial affairs of their own 
(realm).” Then he said to AjataSatru, “Maharaja! com¬ 
pletely cut off all my hair, bringing a charge against me for 
interdicting your discussion without either binding or flogging 
me. As I am the person by whom ramparts and ditches of 
your capital were formed and as I know the strong and 
the weak, high and low parts (of your fortification), I will 
tell the Vajjians that I am able to remove any obstacle you 
can raise. ” The raja acted up to the advice of his minister, 
Vassakara. The Vajjians heard of the departure of Vassa¬ 
kara and some of them decided not to allow him to cross the 
river while others observed, “ He (Ajata§atru) has so treated 
him because he advocated our cause that being the case, 
they said (to the guards who went to stop him) "fellows, 
let him come. ” Accordingly, the guards permitted him to 
come in. Now Vassakara being questioned by the Vajjians, 
told them why he was so severely punished for so slight an 
offence, and that he was there a Judicial Prime Minister. 
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Then the Vaj jians offered him the same post which he accepted 
and very soon he acquired reputation for his ahle adminis¬ 
tration of justice and the youths of the (Vajji) rulers went 
to him to have their training at his hands. Vassakara, on a 
certain day, takina aside one of the Lic- 

The sowing of dis- ■w*’- 

sensions among the chavi rulers (mysteriously) asked, “Do 
people plough afield ? ” “ Yes, they do; by 
coupling a pair of bullocks together,” On another occasion, 
taking another Licchavi aside he significantly asked, “ With 
what curry did you eat (your rice) ? ” and said no more. But 
hearing the answer, he communicated it to another person. 
Then upon a subsequent occasion, taking another Ticchavi 
aside, he asked him in a whisper, “ Art thou a mere beggar ? ” 
He enquired, “Who said so ? ” and the Brahmin, Vassakara, 
replied: “That Ticchavi. ” Again upon another occasion, 
taking another aside, he enquired, “'Art thou a cowherd ? ” 
and on being asked who said so, he mentioned the name 
of some other Bicchavi. Thus by speaking something to 
one person which had not been said by any other person, 
he succeeded in bringing about a disunion among the ruler.s 
in course of three years, so completely that none of them 
would tread the same road together. When matters stood 
thus, he caused the-tocsin to be sounded as usual. Some 
of the I/icchavi rulers disregarded their call saying “Let 
the rich and the valiant assemble. We are beggars and 
cowherds.” The Brahmin sent a mission to the raja saying, 
“this is the proper time, let him come quickly.” The raja 
on hearing this announcement, assembled his forces by 
beat of drum and started. The Vajjians on receiving inti- 
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mation thereof, sounded the tocsin declaring, "het us not 
allow the Raja to cross the river.” On hearing this also, 
they refused to meet together saying, “h-et the valiant rulers 
go.” x\gain the tocsin was sounded and it was thus declared: 
“Ret us defend ourselves with closed gates.” No one res¬ 
ponded to the call. AjataSatru entered by the wide open 
gates, and came back after putting them to great calamities.‘ 
Thus the Magadhan kingdom was very much extended 
during the reign of Ajatasatru. 

Of the subsequent history of the Ticchavis we know 
very little. But this much is certain that they were not 
exterminated by Ajatasatru. What Ajata§atru seems to 
nave succeeded in doing, was that the Bicchavis had to accept 
his suzerainty and pay him revenue, but they must have 
been independent in the matter of internal management 
and maintained in tact the ancient democratic institutions 
of personal liberty. Kautilya speaks of them two centuries 
after Ajatasatru as living under a samgha form of govern¬ 
ment, and the same learned author 
candra Gu^^Mau^a advises king Caudra Gupta Maurya to 
aSi. seek the help of these saihghas which, 

on account of their unity and concord, 
were almost unconquerable. This shows that the Bicchavis, 
though they might have been forced to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Magadha, enjoyed a great deal of independence 
under Candra Gupta. There can be no doubt that under 
his grandson A§oka, the I^icchavis accepted his suzerainty. 

1 G. Tumour, An JBxainmation of tlie Pali Baddhistical Annals, No. V., J.A.S,B., 
Dec. pp. 994, f. n.—996, t n. 
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We next meet the hicchivis (Licchavis) inManu’sCode/ 
the recension of whichj was made according to Dr. Biihler,* 

sometime during the period 300 B.C.— 
^Mann’^^e!” ^00 A.D.; in our opinion the date is 

likely to fall within the period of a 
Brahmanic revival under Pusyamitra Sunga, so that about 
a century after the tirne of A§oka, we find the Dicchavis still 
living in Northern India as a Ksatriya people. We do not 
hear of them again until the fourth century A.D. when their 
name appears on tlie records of the Imperial Guptas. 

At the beginning of the fourth century A.D., Candra 
Gupta I. a son-in-law of the Dicchavi 
family and son of Ghatotkaca Gupta, 
established a new kingdom.* A gold 
coin was introduced under the name of Candra Gupta I. by 
his great son, Emperor Saraudragupta who, bj’^ his many 
conquests, established his suzerain right over a great part of 
India. On the obverse were incised the figures of Candragupta 
and his Queen Kumaradevi and the former with his right hand 
offers an object which on some coins is clearly a ring to 
Kumaradevi who stands wearing a loose robe, ear-rings, 
necklace and armlets, and tight-fitting headdress; the words 
"Candragupta” and "Kumaradevi,” “^ri Kumaradevi” or 
" Kumaradevi ^rih, ” are inscribed in the Brahini character of 
the fourth century A.D., and on the reverse were engraved the 
figure of Daksmi, the goddess of Fortune, seated on a lion 


The Licchavis and the 
Imperial Guptas. 


1 Manusaiiihita, X. 22. . - 

2 Biihler, I^aws of Manu, Intro., p. civii, 

3 R. D. Banerje, PracTn Mudra p. 12:, 
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couchant with the legend ” I^icchavayah, ” the Licchavis. ^ 
With this is to be combined the significant fact that the great 
Samudragupta in his Allahabad inscription takes pride in 
describing himself as %icchavidauhitra, ’ ‘the son of a daughter 
of tiie I^icchavis. ’ These things combined together, justify 
the conclusion that about the fourth century A.D., when the 
Guptas rose to power, the Licchavis must have possessed 
considerable political power in north-eastern India. It is 
quite probable that Candragupta’s dominions received 
considerable expansion by the country which he obtained 
through his Licchavi wife, perhaps by succession; and very 
likely it was the accession of the Ticchavi districts to his 
kingdom that enabled him to adopt the title of Maharaja- 
dhiraja. His son and successor wants apparently to empha¬ 
sise this fact by issuing a gold coin delineating the lyicchavi 
connection, and it is very likely that the goddess Takgmi 
mounted on a lion couchant is the Licchavi symbol adopted 
by the Guptas, otherwise, the legend “Ticchavayah ” by its 
side becomes unmeaning. We cannot agree with Dr. Allan 
when he avers, “Too mudi emphasis should not be laid on 
the pride of the Guptas in their Dicchavi blood, but it was 
probably due rather to the ancient lineage of the Dicchavis 
than to any material advantages gained by this alliance. ” 
(p. xix.) The probabilities are, however, quite the reverse 
for reasons which we have already expatiated upon. It is 
significant that the epithet “Dicchavidauhitra ” is not only 
asserted by Samudragupta about himself, but it continues 


I Allanj Gupta Coins, pp. 8-ti. 
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to be a permanent appellation of this sovereign in the inscrip¬ 
tions of his successors. Mr. Allan presumes that it was to 
keep up the memory of his father, Candragupta, and mother, 
Kumaradevi, that the coin bearing their names and that 
of the Licchavis was issued by Samudragupta. It is not 
improbable that the inscription ‘ Licchavayah ’ which occurs 
in Candragupta’s gold coins together with the name of his 
queen Kumaradevi may signify that she belonged to a royal 
family of the Ihcchavis previously reigning at Pataliputra * 
(modern Patna) which seems to have been the original capital 
of the Gupta Empire. A similar opinion is also held by 
Dr. V.A. Smith who says that Candragupta, a local raja 
at or near Pataliputra, married Kumaradevi, a princess 
belonging to the Dicchavi clan, famous in the early annals 
of Buddhism in or about the year 308. * In ancient times, 
the Dicchavis of Vai§ali had been the rivals of the kings of 
Pataliputra. Chandragupta’s position was elevated through 
his Dicchavi connections from the rank of a local chief.® 
His son and successor often felt pride in describing himself 
as the son of the daughter of the Dicchavis.* Before his 
death, his son by the Dicchavi princess, Samudra Gupta, 
%vas selected by him as his successor.® 

The Nepal inscriptions point out that there were two 
distinct houses, one of which, known as the Thakuri family, 
is mentioned in the Vaih^avali but is not recorded in the 


» Rapsoa, ladiau Coins, pp. 24, 25. 

^ V.A. Smith, Early History of India, 3rd Ed», p. 279. 

^ V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 3rd. Ed., p. 280. 
^ Ibid, p. 280. ^ Ibid, p. 281. 
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inscriptions; and the other was the I^icchavi or the Surya- 
vamSi family which issued its charters from the house or 
palace called Managriha and uniformly used an era with the 
Gupta epoch/ Thus we find that the I/icchavis were not 
inferior to the Imperial Guptas so far as rank and power 
were concerned/ Their friendly relations with the Guptas 
were established by the marriage of Candra Gupta I with 
Kumaradevi, a daughter of the Ticchavis. 

1 Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionmn Indicarum, Vol. Ill, p. 135. 

3 Ibid, p. 135. 



CHAPTER II 
THE JNATRIKAS 

The Jnatrikas formed the clan which gave India one 

Importance of the of greatest religions reformers. This 
jftSMkas in Indian was Mahavira, the last Tirthankara of 

Religious History. ' 

the Jams. The name of the clan is also 
given as the Naya or Natha clan."^ 

The Jnatrikas or the Khattiyas of the Naya (or Jnatri 
^ clan) as Dr. Hoernle says/ used to dwell 

m Vai^ali (Basarh)^ Kundagrama and 
Vaniyagama. Dr. Hoernle holds, “Be^’-ond Kundapura in 
a further north-easterly direction lay the suburb (or station, 
sannivesa) of Kollaga (see § 7) which appears to have been 
principally inhabited by the Kshattriyas of the Naya (or 
Jnatri) clan, to which Mahavira belonged.”* It is stated 
in the Cambridge History of India* that just outside VaiSali, 
there was the suburb of Kundagrama, probably surviving 
in the modern village of Basukund. Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson 
says that some two thousand years ago, in Basarh, the same 
divisions existed as would be found to-day, and there, in fact, 
the priestly (Brahmana), the warrior (Ksatriya) and the 
commercial (Vaniya) communities lived so separately that 
their quarters were sometimes spoken of as though they had 

^ Uvasagadasao, voL II, p. 4, f. 11. 2 ibid, vol. 11 , p. 4, f. B. 

Ibid, Vol. II, p. 4, f. n. 

* Cambridge History of India, Ancient India, edited by Rapson, vol. I, p. 157. 
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been distinct villages, as Vaisali, Kundagrama and Vanijya- 
grama. Strangely enough it was not in their own but in the 
Ksatriya ward that Mahavira was to be the great hero of the 
Vaniya.' Vaisali was undoubtedly a Ksatriya settlement 
and commercial people might have lived in it but we do not 
find any reference in the ancient literature and in coins and 
inscriptions to Vaisali being exclusively a Brahmin settle¬ 
ment. Mrs. Stevenson has not cited any authority in 
support of the above statement. We are not prepared to 
accept it. leaving aside the question of VaiSali being 
inhabited' by the Brahmins, the other statements of Mrs. 
Stevenson seem to be appropriate. 

The Jain writers give an idealised picture of the 
Jnatrikas and tell us that they avoided 
Characterisdcs of the vv'hat was sinful and were afraid of sin. 

They abstained from wicked deeds, did 
not do any mischief to any being and therefore they did not 
partake of meat.'' Dr. Hoernle says, “outside their settle¬ 
ment at KoUaga, the Jnatrikas (NSya 
Religion. clan) possessed a religious establishment 

(or Cheyia) which bore the name Duipalasa (§ 3). Like 
most Cheiyas, it consisted of a park enclosing a shrine, hence 
in the Vipaka Shtra, it is called the Duipalasa Park (Ujjana) 
and that it . was owned by the Naya clan is shown by its 
description in Kap § 115 and Ay, 11, 15 § 22, where it is 
called Naya-Sandavane Ujjane or Naya-Sande Ujjane, i.e., 

‘ Mrs.. Sinclair Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, pp. 2i-3Z. 

’ Jains Sntras. pt. IT. S.B.E., vol. XI<V, p. 416. 
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the park of the Sandavana (or Cheiya) of the Naya clan.”^ 
Thus we see that the Jnatrikas used to honour the Che'iyas 
or Caityas or shrines. The Naya clan seems also to have 
supported a body of monks who followed Par^vanatha, an 
ascetiCj who lived some 250 years before Mahavira.* It is 
stated in the Uvasagadasao that Mahavira’s parents (and 
with them probably the whole clan of Naya Kshattriyas) 
are said to have been followers of the tenets of Parsvanatha.* 
Lastly, when Mahavira appeared, the members of his clan 
became his devoted followers. The Sutrakritahga teUs us 
that those who followed the law proclaimed by Mahavira 
were virtuous and righteous and they were establi.shed in 
law.* 

Dr. Hoernle says that VaiSali, one of the settlements of 
the Jnatrikas, was an oligarchic republic, the government 

of which was ''vested in a senate com- 
Govemment. posed of the heads of the resident 

Ksatriya clans and presided over by an officer who had the 
title of king and was assisted by a viceroy and a commander- 
in-chief.” * Mrs. S. Stevenson says that the government of 
Vai§ali seems to have resembled that of a Greek state.® 

The chief of the Ksatriya Nata Clan was Siddhartha 
who married Trisala who was the sister 
swdha^a^^&e chief Cetaka, the most eminent amongst 
the Licchavi princes. Siddhartha and 
Trisala were the parents of Mahavira, the last and the most 

i Uvasagadasao, vol. II, pp. 4 & S f. a. 
i Mrs. Sinclair Steven^ii,^ Heart of Jainism, p. 31. 

S Hoernle’s ed. vol. II, p, 6 . ■* Jaine. Sutras, p£. If pp. 2567257- 

B J.A.S.B.. i8p8, p. 40. s Heart of Jainism, p. 22. 
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famous of the Jaina Tirthahkaras. The ^vetambaras hold 
that the embryo of the Tirthahkara, which first entered the 
womb of the Brahmin lady Devananda, was then transferred 
to the womb of Tri^ala. This story is believed to be untrue 
by the Digambaras. Siddhartha and his wife were worship¬ 
pers of Parsva and gave their son the name of Vardhamana 
(Mahavira). Dr. Hoernle speaks of Siddhattha thus, 
“Though as may be expected, the Sacred Books of tlie 
Jains speak of him in exaggerated terms, they do not, I 
believe, ever designate him as ‘the king of Kundapura or 
Kundagama'; on the contrary, he is, as a rule, only called 
the khattiya Siddhattha (Siddhatthe khattiye) and only 
exceptionally he is referred to simply as King Siddhattha. 
This is perfectly consistent with his position as the chief of 
the Kshatriyas of Kollaga. Accordingly Mahavira himself 
was bom in Kollaga and naturally when he assumed the 
monk’s vocation, he retired (as related in Kap § 114, 116) 
to the Cheiya of his own clan, called Duipalasa and situated 
in the neighbourhood of his native place, Kollaga. Maha- 
vira's parents are said to have been followers of the tenets 
of Par§vanatha”' as we have already said. Mahavira on 
renouncing the world would probably first join ParSva’s 
sect, in which, however, he soon became a reformer and 
chief himself.* 

Mahavira, the son of Siddhartha and Tri^ala, is undoubt- 

Mahavira. inost notable scion of the 

Jnatrika dtan. A side-light on the 


1 Uvasagadasao, voL H, pp. 5-6. 


^ Ibid, p. 6. 
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tremendous influence exercised by this remarkable man on 
his fellowmen is thrown by a passage occurring in the 
canonical literature of his bitter antagonists, the Buddhists. 
This passage may be translated thus, ” He is the head of an 
order, of a following, the teacher of a school, well-known 
and of repute as a sophist, revered by the people, a man of 
experience, who has long been a recluse, old and well-stricken 
in years ” ‘ (Dialogues of the Buddha, II., p. 66). A detailed 
sketch of the life and work of Mahavira will fill a volume 
and is beyond the scope of the present treatise. We may, 
however, mention the fact that it was he who brought the 
Jiiatrikas into intimate touch with the neighbouring com¬ 
munities of eastern India and developed a religion which is 
still professed by millions of Indians. Another celebrity of 
the Jnatrika clan was Ananda, a staunch follower of 
Mahdvira. The Jaina work, Uvasagadasao, mentions that 
he had with him a treasure of four kror measures of gold 
deposited in a safe place. Again he is represented as a 
person whom many kings, princes and other dignitaries 
down to merchants found it necessary to consult on many 
matters requiring advice. He had a devoted wife named 
Sivananda.® 

i Saiighi ceva ga^t ca ganacariyo ca nato yasassi titthakaro sadhiisammato 
bahujanassa rattauuu ciropabbajito addhagato vayo anupatto.*’ 

^ Uvasagadasao, II., Tr. pp. 7-9. 



CHAPTER III 
THE VIDEHAS 


Vedic evidence. 


The Videhas are mentioned as a people in a very advan¬ 
ced state of civilisation in the Brahmana 
portion of the Vedas. That part of the 
country where they lived, appears, to have been known by 
the name of Videha even in the still more ancient times of 
the Saihhitas. The Saihhitas of the Yajurveda mention the 
cows of Videha which’ appear to have been specially famoiis 
in ancient India in the Vedic times. ^ 

According to Julius Eggeling, there lived to the ea.st 
of tire MadhyadeSa at the time of the 
redaction of the Brahmanas, a con¬ 
federacy of kindred peoples known as 
the Ko§alavidehas occupying a position of no less impor¬ 
tance than that of the Kurupancalas. He further states 
that the legendary account is that these people claimed 
Videgha Mathava to be their common ancestor and they are 
said to have been separated from each other by the river 
Sadanira (corresponding to either the Rapti or the Gandak). 
In his opinion the Videhan country was in those days the 
extreme east "of the land of the Aryans.* Dr. Weber points 


Kosala-Videha 

confederacy. 


J The commentator of the Taittiriya Saihhita explains the adjective Vaidehi by 
VUirta^deha-sambandhiini, <having a splendid body* (see Vedic Index, VoL II, 
p, 298 and Keith’s Veda of black Yajus school, Vol. I, p. 138). 

* datapaths Brahmana, Vol. XII. lutro. XWI-XUII. 
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out that the Aryans apparently pushed further up the river 
Saraswati led by Videgha Mathava and his priest as far east 
as the river SadanirS which formed the western boundary 
of the Videhas or more probably the Gandak which was the 
boundary between the KoSalas and the Videhas.' 

The country is said to have derived its name from 
this king Videgha Mathava or Videha 
Origin of the name. ;^adhava who introduced the sacrificial 

fire; and according to some, this introduction of the sacri¬ 
ficial fire is symbolical of the inauguration of the Brahmanical 
faith in the region. As the legend is of importance in con¬ 
nection with the question of Aryan settlement in the Videha 
country, we quote it here in. full from the vsatapatha Brah- 
mana:— 

"Mathava, the (king of) Videgha, carried Agni VaiSvanara 
in his mouth. The B?i Gotama RahUgana was his family 
priest. When addressed (by the latter), he made no answer 
to him, fearing lest Agni might fall from his mouth. 

He (the priest) began to invoke the latter with verses of 
the ^Igveda, ‘We kindle thee at the sacrifice, O wise Agni, 
thee the radiant, the mighty caller to the sacrificial feast 
(^^gveda, V., 26, 3 ) 1—0 Videgha!’ 

He (the king) did not answer. (The priest went on), 
‘Upwards, O Agni, dart thy brilliant, shining rays, thy flames, 
thy beams, (Rgveda VIII. 44,16)—O Videgha— a—a! 

Still he did not answer. (The priest continued), ‘Thee, 
O butter-sprinkled one! we invoke. (Rgveda, V. 26, 2); 


1 S.B.E. VoL XII, p. 104 . f. 
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SO much he uttered, when at the very mentioning of butter, 
x\gni Vai§vanara flashed forth from the (king’s) mouth: he 
was unable to hold him back; lie issued from his mouth, 
and fell down on this earth. 

Mathava, the Videgha, was at that time on the (river) 
Saraswati. He (Agni) thence went burning along this earth 
towards the east; and Gotama Rahugana and the Videgha 
Mathava followed after him as he was burning along. He 
burnt over (dried up) all these rivers. Now that (river), 
which is called ‘Sadanira,’ flows from the northern (Himalaya) 
mountain: that one he did not burn over. That one the 
Brahmans did not cross in former times, thinking, ' it has not 
been burnt over by Agni Vai^vanara.’ 

Now-a-days, however, there are many Brahmans to 
the east of it. At that time it (the land east of the Sadanira) 
was very uncultivated, very marshy, because it had not been 
tasted by Agni Vaisvanara. 

Now-a-days, however, it is very cultivated, for the 
Brahmans have caused (Agni) to taste it through sacrifices. 
Even in late summer that (river), as it were, rages along: so 
cold is it, not having been burnt over by Agni Vaisvanara. 

Mathava, the Videgha, then said (to Agni), ^ Where 
am I to abide ?’ 'To the east of this (river) be thy abode,’ 
said he. Even now this (river) forms the boundary of the 
Ko^alas and the Videhas; for these are the Mathavas (or 
descendants of Mathava).” ‘ 

Very great importance has rightly been attached 


vSatapatha Brahmaiia^ trails, by ]^ggelmg, S.B.E4 XII pp. 104-106. 
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to this passage which, since the days of Professor Webdr, 
lias been taken by scholars to indicate the progress of Vedic 
Aryan civilisation from north-western India towards the east. 
Though we cannot be sure about this point, yet it shows at 
least that in times that the ^atapatha Brahmana considers 
as ancient, the Videha country had received Vedic civilisa¬ 
tion and the cult of ojffering sacrifices in fire had developed 
there in those early days. According to tradition, the Sata- 
patha Brahmana was compiled in the Videha country by 
Yajnavalkya who flourished in the court of Samrat Janaka, 
though parts of it bear testimony to having originated in the 
country lying farther to the west like the other great Brah- 
manas. 

In the later mantra period, Videha must have been 

Magadba and VI Organised SO far asto take a leading part in 
deha’s contact with Vedic culture, and the Satapatha Brah¬ 
mana clearly indicates that the great spiri¬ 
tual and intellectual lead offered by Samrat Janaka and Rsi 
Yajnavalkya had to be accepted by the whole of Northern 
India. Rsis from the Kurupancala regions flocked to the 
court of Janaka and took part in the discussions held about 
the supreme Brahman and had to admit the superior know¬ 
ledge of Yajnavalkya. In our opinion, however, the Videha 
country must have received Vedic culture long before 
the time of the compilation of this Brahmana, as we find in 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanigad which forms a part of it, 
that Samrat Janaka of Videha was a great patron of Vedic 
culture and that to his court repaired R§is from the whole of 
Northern India. Thus we read there ; “ Janaka Vaideha 

9 
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(the TCing of the Videhas) performed a sacrifice at which 
many presents were offered to the priests of (the ASvamedha). 
Brahmanas of the Kurus and the Pancalas had come thither, 
and Jauaka Vaideha wished to know, which of those Brah¬ 
manas was the best read. So he enclosed a thousand cows, 
and ten padas (of gold) were fastened to each pair of horns. 
And Janaka spoke to them : ‘Ye venerable Brahmanas, he 
who among you is the wisest, let him drive away these cows.’ 

Then those Brahmanas durst not, but Yajnavalkya 
said to his pupil: ‘Drive them away, my dear.’ 

He replied: ‘O glory of the Saman/ and drove them 
away. 

The Brahmanas became angry and said: ‘How could he 
call himself the wisest among us ? ’ 

Now there was Alvala, the Hotr priest of Janaka 
Vaideha. He asked him: ‘Are you indeed the wisest among 
us, O Yajnavalkya?’ He replied: ‘I bow before the wisest 
(the best knower of Brahman), but I wish indeed to have 
these cows.' 

Then ASvala, the Hotr priest, undertook to question 
him.” Yajnavalkya gave full and satisfactory answers to 
all the questions put by A^vala, so that at last ‘A§vala 
held his peace,’ as we are told in the naive language of the 
Upanisad. 

Then Jaratkarava Artabhaga took up the questionnaire, 
and he also was forced to hold his peace like his predecessor, 
A^vala. Then followed in succession Bhujyu Lahyayani,, 
TJ^asta Cakrayana, Kahola Kaugitakeya, Gargi Vacaknavi, 
Uddalaka Aruni, and all of them had ultimately to hold 
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their peace. Then again Gargi Vacaknavi came to their 
rescue, and the way she put the question is interesting, 
showing that the Videhas put two arrows to their bow-string 
at the same time. We read here:— 

“Then Vacaknavi said: 'Venerable Brahmanas, I shall 
ask him two questions. If he will answer them, none of 
you, I think, will defeat him in any argument concerning 
Brahman.’ ” 

“Yajnavalkya said, 'Ask, O Gargi.’” 

“She said: 'O Yajnavalkya, as the son of a warrior 
from the KaSis or the Videhas might string his loosened bow, 
take two pointed foe-piercing arrows in his hand and rise 
to do battle, I have risen to fight thee with two questions. 
Answer me these questions.’” But these questions fared no 
better than those had been asked before, and Gargi at last 
exhorted the Bsis thus, “Venerable Brahmans, you may 
consider it a great thing, if you get off by bowing before 
him. No one, I believe, will defeat him in any argument 
concerning Brihman.” Then she held her peace. 

Then rose Vidagdha ^akalya, evidently from the Kuru- 
Pancala country, the Brahmanas of which held up their 
heads very high in the early Brahmana period, He in the 
course of the discussion that followed, said; 'Yajnavalkya, 
because thou hast decried the Brahmanas of the Kuru- 
Pancalas, what Brahman dost thou know ? ’ 

Yajnavalkya non-plussed him, as he had done the rest, 
and at last threw out a challenge: “ Reverend Brahmanas, 
whosoever among you desires to do so, may now question 
me, or question me, all of you. Or whosoever among you. 
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dlessres it, or I shall question all of you.” “But,” the 
Upanigad adds, "those Brahmanas durst not (say anything).” 
(Brilladaranyaka Upanisad, III. 1-9). 

We have quoted this episode from the Upanigad to 
show that at the time of the ^atapatha Brahmana, the 
Videha Brahmanas were superior to the Kuru-Pancalas as 
regards tlie Upanigadic phase of the development of Vedic 
culture. 


In other works of the Brahmana period as well as of the 
Sutra period that followed, other celebrated kings of Videha 
are mentioned {vide Vedic Index, II, 298), so that there can 
be no question that the Videhans maintained a high position 
in Vedic society at least in the Brahmana period, and from 
the superior intellectual position that they had attained 
in this period it is legitimate to assume that Vedic Aryan 
culture had taken its root in Videha long before the Brahmana 
age, and most probably in the early vSamhita age of the 
Rgveda. 

Besides the great Vahudaksina sacrifice performed by 
to and attended by the Brahmins 

of Kuru and Pancala to which we have 
already referred, the Jataka stories, too, refer to sacrifices 
performed by the Videhan kings. Goats were sacrificed 
in the name of religion.'" We are told in the Puranas that 
Nimi, Iksvaku's son, a king of Videha, performed a sacrifice 
for a thousand years with the help of Vasistha who had 

1 Described by Aswaghosa as one mho being a householder attained merit lead- 
ing to £inal bliss, 

3 Jataka, Vol. I, p. i66 foil. 
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previously officiated as high-priest at a certain Yajfia lasting 
for a long time performed by Indra. On the completion of 
that ceremony Va^istha went to Mithila to commence the 
sacrifice of King Nimi.^ 

The evidence of the Adhyatma Rhinayana also testifies 
to the Yajnika activities of the Videhan royal family. ViSva- 
initra is represented as saying to Rama who was with 
Lak§mana, “ Dear, we are going to Mithila, of which Jamka 
is the ruler. After attending the great Yajfia of Janaka, 
we shall make for Ayodhya.” (Adhyatma Rainayana, 
Balakanda, Chap. VII, p. 68, Kali Sankara Vidyaratna's 
edition). 

Coming to the Epic age we find Ramacandra, the hero 

. , _ of the RSmayana, marrying Vaidehi, the 

adopted daughter of Janaka, King of 
Mithila.* This Janaka is probably not the same person as 
the patron of Yajnavalkya; it appears that several sovereigns 
of the dynasty bore that title which had been rendered 
glorious by the intellectual and political powers of the Vedic 
King. The Ramayana gives a splendid picture of the 
Videha capital and the wide and richly equipped sacrificial 
place of King Janaka. 

The distance between Mithila and Ayodhya may also 
„ ^ be gathered from the fact that during the 

Mithila, the capital. r i. \ 

reign of Janaka, king of Videha, when 
Vi^wSmitra came to Mithila with Rama and baksraana, 
it took them four days to reach Mithila from Ayodhya. 


> Vx^niupuraigLa, p. 246 (Vatgavasi adition). 

* Ramayapa, Balakandam (Bombay edition), chap. 73. 
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They took rest for one night only at Vi§ala on their 
way.' 

The messengers sent by Janaka reached DaSaratha’s 
capital in three days of very fast travelling and Da§aratha on 
his journey to the Videhan capital in his chariots took four 
days, Mithila, the capital, .is identified by tradition with 
modern Janakapura in the hills in the present Nepalese 
territories; a large number of pilgrims visits it every year. 

In the Mahabharata, Videha, its capital Mithila, and 
its king Janaka are mentioned many times. After Yudhis- 
thira’s accession to the throne of Indraprastha, before the 
Rajasuya sacrifice, Bhima defeated in the course of his 
digvijaya, the king of the Videha people {Vaidehakan ca 
Rajanarh) [Sabha, Ch. 30]; Karna also conquered Mithila 
th^ Videha capital in his digvijaya (Vana, 254); the cele¬ 
brated sacrifice of Janaka is referred to in several places 
(Vana, Chs. 132, 134, etc.), a conversation between Janaka 
•and Yajnavalkya is related in the ^antiparva (Ch. 311). 
There are many references to Janaka’s spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment, his talks with Panca§ikha, with Sulabha and others 
and the teaching imparted by him to the young ^uka (^anti- 
parva. Chap. 327, etc.). Kr§na with Bhimasena and Arjuna 
visited Mithila, the capital of the Videhas, on his way 
from Indraprastha to Rajagrha (Sabha 20). The Videhas 
are mentioned twice in the list of peoples in the Bhismaparva, 
once as Videhas along with the Magadhas and again as Vai- 
dehas along with the Tamraliptakas. 


Ramaya.^ (Vafigavasi edition), i- 
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The Visnii Purana also mentions the Videha country, 
furnishes a list of its rulers from ancient 


VicSelia in the 
Puratjias. 


times and gives an account of the origin 


of the name of Videha and also that of 


Mithila, the capital. It relatesthat Vasisthaliavingperformed 
the sacrifice of Indra proceeded to Mithila to commence the 
sacrifice of King Nimi. On reaching there he found that the 
king had engaged Gautama to perform the sacrificial rites. 
Seeing the king asleep he cursed him.thus : “King Nimi 
will be bodiless (Videha, vi—^vigata, deha) inasmuch as he 
having rejected me has engaged Gautama.” The king being 
awake cursed Va§istha saying that Va§istha too would perish 
as he had cursed a sleeping king. Rsis churned the dead 
body of Nimi. As a result of the churning, a child was 
bom, afterwards known as Mithi, his birth being due to 
churning. The most important Videhan king was, no doubt, 
■Janaka but we have reference to other kings in our ancient 
, literature, namely, Sagaradeva, Bharata, 

Angirasa, Ruci, Sumci, Patapa^ Maha* 
patapa, Sudassana, Nerii, Mahasammata, Mucala, Maha- 
mucala, two Kalyanas,^ ^atadhanu of ill-fame,® Makhadeva, 
Sadhiria, Suruci, Nimi and others. Mithila was founded 
by King Mithi better known as Janaka. According to the 
Bhavi§ya furana, Nimi’s son, Mithi founded a beautiful 
city-near Tirhoot which was named Mithila after him. From 
the fact of his having founded the city, he came to be known 


I Mahftvamsa, Geiger’s translation, p. 10. 

3 Vis^upurapa, pt. Ill, Chap. XYIII, p. 217; (Vafigavasi Edn.) 
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MiltrSmossSal relations 
Witb tine neighbouring 
powers—marriage of a 
Videhau princess with 
a prince of KoSala. 


as Janaka/ The Mahagovinda Suttanta of the Digha 
Nikaya gives another account of its origin and states that 
Mithila of the Videhas was built by Govinda.* 

Kings of Videha usually maintained friendly relations 
with neighbouring powers. We have 
already referred to the marriage of Sita, 
daughter of Janaka, king of Videha, with 
Ramacandra, the son of DaSaratha, king 
of Ko§ala mentioned in the RSmaya^a. 
Instances of matrimonial alliances concluded by the kings 
of Videha with the neighbouring royal families occur also 
in later literature. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
points out that in the plays of Bha§a,. 
Udayana is called Vaidehiputra. This 
clearly indicates that his mother was a princess of Videha." 
In the Buddhist literature, we have a reference to another 
Videhan princess who was the mother of 
Ajata»^_i^^ae vaide- AjataSatru and was no doubt a queen of 
Bimbisara. Her name was Vasavi. * 
Vardhamana Mahavira, the great founder of Jainism, 
“ a Videha, son of Videhadatta, a native 
of Videha, a prince of Videha, had lived 
thirty yea^s in Videha when his parents 


Udtiyana, the 
Vaidehiputra. 


Vardhamana Maha¬ 
vira and Mithila. 


I ^^haviayapurana, “ Nimeh putrastu tatraiva. .purijanaua samattliBt jauakali 
saca kirtitah.’* 

F.T.S., Vol, ir,p. 235. 

Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 58 & 59, Udayana is addressed as Vaidehiputra 
(S. V. Act. 6, p. 68, Gapapati Sastri’s Edn.). 

* Rockhill, I/ifei of the Buddha, pp. 63-64. 
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died/’ '■ Mithila was his favourite resort. Here six mon¬ 
soons were spent by him. * 

At the time when the Buddha preached his religion, we 
find the ancient Videha country cut up into parts, the 
Bicchavis occupying the foremost position among the tribes 
that occupied it in former times, Eight peoples are named 
as making up the Vajjian confederacy, the Eicchavis and 
the Videhas named as such, occupying a prominent position. 
The confederacy, according to Kautilya, was a Rajasabdo- 
pajivin Sahgha. ’ Videha was 24 yoja- 

Vtdeha—its area. . , _ , ,, . 

nas in length irom the river Kausiki to 
the river Gandak and sixteen yojanas in breadth from the 
Ganges to the Himalayas (Brihat Vignupurana, " KauSikiih 

tu samarabhya_Mithila nama nagari tatraste loka vi§r\i- 

ta"). The capital of Videha was Mithila situated about 
thirty-five miles north-west from Vesali. * 

It is stated in the Jatakas that the city of Mithila, the 
capital of the Videhans, was seven leagues and the kingdom 
of Videha three hundred leagues in extent. ‘ It was the 
capital of the kings J anaka and Makhadeva in. the district 
now called Tirhut." The city of Mithila in Jambudvipa 
had plenty of elephants, horses, chariots, oxen, sheep and 
all kinds of wealth of this nature together with gold, silver, 
gems, pearls and other precious things.’ From a Jataka 

I Jaina Sutras, S.B.B., Vol. XXII, pfc I, p. 256. 

5 Ibid, p. 264, 

3 ArthaSastra, translated by ShamaSastri, p. 455. 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 26. 

s Jataka (Cowell’s edition), Vol III, p. 222. 

* Buddhht India, p. 37. ’ Beal's Romantic Legend of Sakya BnddRa, p. 30- 
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description, we learn that the kingdom of Videha had 16,000 
\dUages, storehouses filled, and 16,000 dancing girls. ^ Mag¬ 
nificent royal carriages were drawn by four horses. The 
Videhan king was seen seated in a carriage drawn in state 
around his capital. * 

In the Si-Yu-Ki (Buddhist Records of the Western 
World) we find that the Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsiang, 
describing the kingdom of Fo-li-shi (Vrijji) says that the 
capital of the country is Chen-shu-na. At the foot of page 
77 we find a note by the translator who calls our attention 
to the fact that the country of the Vrijis was that of the 
confederated eight tribes of the people called the Vrijis. 
He quotes V. de St. Martin who connects the name Chen- 
shu-na with Janaka and Janakapur, the capital of Mithila. * 
From a very early time, Videha figured as a place 
frequented by merchants. At the time 
vide^^^resort of Buddha Gautama we find people 

coming from Savatthi to Videha to sell 
their wares. When the Buddha was at Savatthi, a disciple 
of his, who was an inhabitant of Savatthi, took cart-loads of 
articles and went to Videha for trade. There he sold his 
articles and filled the carts with articles got in exchange and 
then proceeded towards Savatthi. When he was proceeding 
through a forest, one wheel of a cart broke down. Then 
another man who had gone out of his own village with an 
axe to cut down trees, reached the very spot while wander¬ 
ing in the forest. He saw the disciple dejected on account 

I jataka, Vol. til, p. 222. a ibid, Vol. II, p. 27, 

9 Beal’s Records of the Western World, Vol. 11, p. 78. n 
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of tfie breaking of the wheel. Taking pity on the traveller, 
he cut down a tree, made a strong wheel out of it, and fixed 
it to the cart and thus got him out of the trouble. The 
latter then succeeded in reaching Savatthi.^ 

The Videhans were a charitable people. Many insti¬ 
tutions of charity were in existence. 
^aritoWe.* Daily six hundred thousand pieces were 
spent in alms-giving.® We find it stated 
in the Makhadeva Jataka how a Videhan king, when he re¬ 
nounced the wordly life, gave a village to his brother which 
fetched him much. 

The Jataka stories occasionally make extravagant 
demands upon popular credence as when they relate how the 
average length of human life at the time of the Buddha 
Gautama was thirty thousand years. More fortunate than 
the average mortal. King Makhadeva of 
Mithila had a lease of life for eighty-four 
thousand years,* in the earlier portion of which he amused 
himself as a royal prince and later on was appointed a 
viceroy, and last of all he became a king. We, however, 
come to a more sober estimate when we find it related that 
there lived in Mithila, a Brahmin named Brahmayu, aged 
one hundred and twenty years, who was well versed in the 
Vedas, Itihasas, Vyakarana, BokSyata and was endowed 
with all the marks of a great man.* 


Lox&g«lived. 


1 ' Diiaiomapala’s Faramatthadipani on tlie Theragatha, pt. Ill, pp. 277-27S. 

2 Jataka (Cowell)* Vol. IV, p. 224. 

3 Jataka, (Cowell), VoL I, p. 31- 

* Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. II, ^ I, pp. 133 -^ 34 * 
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Polygamy appears to have been in vogue among the 

Polygamous of Videha. Brahmadatta, king of 

Benares, had a daughter named Sume- 
dha whom he declined to give in marriage to a Videhan 
prince who had a large number of wives, fearing that her co- 
wives would make her life very miserable. So he thought 
that he would marry his daughter to a prince who would 
wed her alone and take no other wife,^ 

Many writers bear testimony to the devotion and faith¬ 
fulness of Videhan princesses. The story of Sita is too well- 
known to be repeated, It is stated in the Amitayurdhyana 
SQtra that when AjttaSatru arrested his father Bimbis§ra at 
the instigation of Devadatta and confined him in a room 
with seven walls, declaring that none should approach him, 
Vaidehi, the queen-mother, who was very faithful to her 
husband, having purified herself by bathing and washing, 
having anointed her body with honey and ghee mixed with 
corn-flour and having concealed the juice of grapes in the 
various garlands she wore, saved liis life. AjataSatru enquir¬ 
ed about his father and he was informed by the warder of 
the gate about what Vaidehi had done. This enraged him 
much and he wanted to kill his mother. At this the 
ministers remonstrated with him and he had to give up this 
idea. Vaidehi was kept in seclusion. She showed great 
respect to the Buddha who appeared before her and gave 
her a long discourse on peace and contentment. ‘ 

We read in one of the Jatakas that in Videha the people 


* Jataka, Vol. IV, pp, 198-205. 


3 Vol, XBIX, pp. T6r-2o*4 
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reproached the king for his childlessness and suggested to 
the king various devices which could be 
Eubteopteionin accepted or rejected by the king who 

might ask for the advice of the people 

as to what to do. ‘ 

The kings of Mithila were men of high culture. We 
have already referred to Janaka, the great Rajarsi of the 
Brahmantc period, who had received Brahtnavidya or 
Atmavidya from the great sage Yajnavalkya, the reputed 
author of the Yajnavalkyasariihita. * In the Buddhist age, 
we find Sumitra, king of Mithila, devoted 
the practice and study of the true law. * 
King Videha of Mithila. had four sages 
to instruct him in law. * 

In the past when King Videha was reigning at Mithila, 
his queen bore him a son who grew up 
and was educated at Taxila. ^ Taxila 
Was the seat of learning where the 
Videhan princes, like the princes of the other States, ^ used to 
receive education. 

Stories regarding the religious proclivities of the royal 
family of Videha are frequently met with in our ancient 
literature. Once Nimi, king of Videha, was looking down at 
the street through an open window of the palace. A hawk 

1 Jataka, Vol. V, pp. 141-42. 

a Anargha Raghava (Nirnayasagara edition), p, 117, 

8 Beal, Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, p, 30. 

« Jataka (Cowell), Vol. VI, p. 156. 6 Ibid, Vol, II, p. 27. 

« See my paper, “ Taxila as a seat of learning in the PMi Literatuxe, ” 

Vol. XII, 1916. 

See also my “ Historical Gleanings **, p. I, foil. , - 
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was then seen flying up into the air, taking some meat from 

the meat market. The bird was moles- 
storyking gQjjj,g other birds which began to 

peck it with their beaks. It had to 
give up the piece of meat as their pecking was too much for 
it and the same piece of meat was then taken up by another 
bird which met with the same fate and dropped it and a 
third took it and was molested in the same way. Thereupon 
the following thoughts arose in the king’s mind:—“The 
possessor was unfortunate and the relinquisher was happy; 
sorrow befell a person who indulged in the pleasures of the 
senses but happiness was the lot of the man who renounced 
them; as he had sixteen thousand women he ought to 
live in happiness; but the pleasures of the senses should be 
renounced like the hawk relinquishing the morsel of flesh. ’’ 
Considering this, wise as he was, he realised the three 
properties of blessedness and gained spiritual illumination 
and readied the wisdom of a Paccekabuddha. ‘ 

Another Jataka story relates that Videha, king of 

King Videha and Bodhisattva, king of Gan- 

Ktag Bodhiaattva of dhara, were on friendly terms though 

they never met each other. Once on the 
fast day of the full-moon, the king of Gandhara took the vow 
of the commands (a vow to keep the five moral precepts) and, 
sitting on a royal throne prepared for him, delivered before 
his ministers a discourse on the substance of the law. At 
that moment Rahu was overshadowing the full moon’s orb 


i Jataka, Vol. Ill, p. 230. 
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SO that the moon’s light became dim by an eclipse. The 
ministers told the king that the moon had been seized by 
Rahu. The king observing the phenomenon thought that 
all the trouble came from outside; his royal retinue was 
nothing but a trouble aird that it was not proper that he 
should lose his light like the moon seized by Rahu. He then 
made over his kingdom to his ministers and took to a religious 
life and having attained transcendental faculty, he spent the 
rainy season in the Himalayan regions^ devoting himself 
to the delight of meditation. 

The king of Videha when he heard of the religious life 
of the king of Gandhara abdicated the, throne of Mithila 
and went to the Himalayan region and became a hermit. 
The two ex-kings lived together in peace and friendliness 
without knowing each other’s antecedents. The ascetic of 
Videha waited upon the ascetic of Gandhara. One day 
they saw the moon’s light destroyed. The former asked the 
master (the ascetic of Gandhara) as to the cause of it. He 
was told by the master that all trouble came from outside 
like the trouble to the moon seized by Rahu and that he 
(the master) taking the moon’s orb seized by Rahu as his 
theme, had left his kingdom and taken to a religious life. 
Whereupon Videha recognised the ex-king of Gandhara who 
had surely seen the good of a religious life and said that he 
had heard of it and had taken him as his ideal and left hiS 
kingdom to lead a religious life.^ 

We have already referred to the long life of Eung Makha- 


i Jataka (Cowell’s edition), Vol. Ill, pp. 222-223. 
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King Makhadeva’s 
renoiiciatlon. 


deva of Mithila. The story of his renunciation ifitay be 

summarised in a few Words. One day he 
asked his barber to inform him when any 
grey hair on his head would be noticed 
by him. One day the barber saw a grey hair and placed 
it on the hand of. the king who after seeing it became morti¬ 
fied and thought that his days were numbered. His eldest 
son was sent for and was asked to take charge of the 
Sovereignty. The old king became a recluse and lived in a 
grove which was named Makhadeva's mango-grove. He 
developed very high spiritual powers and after death was 
reborn in the realm of Brahma. Passing thence he became 
a king in Mithila and once more became a hermit. He 
again came to the realm of Brahma. ^ 

Sadhina, a righteous king in Mithila, kept the five virtues 
and observed the fast-day vows. The 
king's virtue and goodness were praised 
by the princes of Heaven who sat in the “ Justice Hall ” of 
Sakka. All the gods desired to ^ee him. Accordingly, 
Sakka ordered Matali to bring Sadhina to heaven in his own 


King BadMna’s story. 


1 Jataka (CoweH’s), Vol. I, pp. 31-32. In the Makhadeva Suttath {Majjhima 
Nikaya, Vol. II, pt. I, pp. 74-83) we find the same story with slight variations. 
The king of Mithila named Makhadeva was very righteous and used to perform 
his duties towards the Samanas, Brahmapas, the householders and the citteens. He 
used to observe the Sabbath on the 8th, 14th and 15th day of the lunar month. He 
told his barber to find out grey hairs. After many years, the barber found out 
grey bairs on his head and informed him. The other details are the same, ifimi 
a later king, was like Makhadeva. Indra with gods came to him and praised him 
very much. As soon as Nimi reached the Mote^Hall of the gods, he was received 
cordially by Indra who again praised him in the midst of the assembly of gods. 
He was sent back to his kingdom in a celestial chariot. 



/. More-Hall of tfle Gods and the Wheel of Law. 
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chariot. Matali went to the kingdom, of Videha. It was 
then the day of the full moon. Matali drove his celestial 
chariot side by side with the moon’s disc. All pec^le kept 
on shouting, ‘'See, two moons are in the sky-” But the 
chariot came near them and they cried, “ It is no moon but a 
chariot, a son of the gods it would seem. Surely the chariot 
is for our king, virtuous as he is.” Matali went to the king’s 
door and made a sign that* he (the king) should ascend the 
chariot. The king after arranging for the distribution of 
alms went away with Matali. One-half of the city of gods 
and twenty-five millions of nymphs and a half of the palace 
of Vaijayanta were given by Sakka to Sadhina. The king 
lived there in happiness for sever^ hundred years. But 
afterwards when his merits were exhausted, dissatisfaction 
arose in him and he did not wish to remain in heaven any 
longer. The king was carried to Mithila where he distributed 
alms for seven days and on the 7th day he died and was re¬ 
born in the Heaven of Thirty-three.^ 

Suruci, king of Mithila, had a wife named Sumedha who 
was childless. Sumedha prayed for a son. 

Story of King Sum- . 

cl and _ his consort On the first of the fifteenth day of the 

Sumedha. month, she took the eight-fold sabbath 

vows (atthasilani) against taking life, theft, impurity, lying, 

intoxicating liquors, eating at forbidden hours, worldly 

amusements, unguents and ornaments, and ‘sat meditating 

upon the virtues in a magnificent room upon a pleasant 

couch.’ Sakka in the guise of a sage came into the king’s 

I Jataka (Cowell), Vol. IV, pp. 224-27, 


10 
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park and stayed at the window of the bedchamber of 
Sumedha. She on learning from her companions that 
Sakka would give the boon of a son to a virtuous woman, 
entreated him to favour her with it. Sakka asked her to 
sing her own praises in fifteen stanzas which she did to his 
satisfaction. Afterwards she was blessed with a child.' 


Jataka (Cowell), VoL XV* pp. 198-205. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE MALLAS 

The MaUas were a powerful people of eastern India 
at the time of Gautama, the Buddha, They are often men¬ 
tioned in the Buddhist and the Jaina works. 

The country of the Mallas is spoken of in many passages 
of a Buddhist work as one of the sixteen 
Thecwntry of the " great Countries” (mahajanapadas).' It 

is also mentioned in the Sabhaparva of 
the Mahabharata where we are told that the second Pandava, 

Bhimasena^ during his expedition to East 
^Mahlbhlrata!*^ India conquered the chief of the Mallas 
besides the country of Gopalakaksa and 
the Northern Kosala territories.* Amongst the peoples inha¬ 
biting the different countries in India, the Bhismaparva 
mentions the Mallas along with such East Indian peoples as 
the Angas, the Vahgas, and the Kalihgas.* 

At the time we are. speaking of, they appear to have 
been divided into two confederacies “ one with headquarters 
at Pava, and the other with headquarters at Ku^inara” as 
we see from the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta.* There is 
reason to believe that in the Buddha’s time, Ku^inara was 


1 ,A6guttara Nikaya, see XI/II, 4, etc., Vol. IV, p. 252. 

2 Vafigavasi Edition, VoL I, p. 241; Sabha Chap. XXX, Si. 3. 

3 Vafigavasi J^dition, Bhismaparva, Chap. IX, 6I. 46, p. 822. 

* i)igha Nikaya, Vol. 11 , p. 165. 
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not a city of the first rank like Rajagaha-j Vais&li or Savatthi. 
When the Lord expressed to Ananda his desire to die at Ku§i- 
nara, Ananda said to him, Let not the Exalted One die in 
this little wattle-and-daub town, in this town in the midst 

of the jungle, in this branch township.” The fact 

that the Buddha hastened to Ku§inara from Pava during his 
last illness proves that the journey did not take him long ; 
but the description in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta does 
not enable us to make any accurate estimate of the distance 
between the two cities of' the Mallas. Ku§inara has been 
identified by Cunningham with the village of Kasia in the 
east of the Gorakhpur District and this view has recently 
been strengthened by the fact that in the stupa behind the 
Nirvana temple, near this village, has been discovered a 
copperplate bearing the inscription [parini] rvana-chaitya- 
tamra-patta, or the copperplate of the parinirvana-caitya. 
This identification appears to be correct, although the late 
Dr. Vincent A. Smith would prefer to'place Ku§inara in Nepal, 
beyond the first range of hills.* Rhys Davids expresses the 
opinion that the territory of the Mallas of Ku^inara and 
Pava, if we may trust the Chinese pilgrims, was on the 
mountain slopes to the east of the Sakya land and to the 
north of the Vajjian confederation. But some would place 
their territory south of the ^akyas and east of the Vajjians.* 
It is a considerable distance from Kasia in the Gorakhpur 


J Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, pp. 430-433. 

* V. A. Smith, Barly History of India, p. 159, f. n. 5; Pargiter, J.R.A;S. 1913, 
p. 152. 

8 Buddhist India, p. 26. 
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district to Pawapuri of the Jainas in the Patna district and 
one so ill as the Buddha after his meal at the house of 
Cunda, was not likely to walk such a distance on foot. There¬ 
fore, Pava of the Buddhist books appears to have been 
distinct from Pawapuri and situated not very far from Kasia. 

The Cullavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka mentions another 
town of the Mallas named Anupiya‘ 
where the Buddha resided for some time. 
This Anupiya may be the same as the 
mango-grove called Anupiya, where Gautama spent the first 
seven days after his renunciation, on his way to Raj agriha.* 

A fourth town of the Mallas called Uruvelakappa is 
mentioned in the Ahguttara Nikaya, 
where the Blessed One stayed for-some 
time,® In its neighbourhood, there 
appears to have existed a wide forest calledMahavana where- 
the Buddha went alone for midday rest after his meal, and 
met the gahapati Tapussa. 

From the passage “The Exalted One was a Kgatriya 
and so are we. We are worthy to receive a portion of the 
relics of the Exalted One. Over the remains of the Exalted 
One will we put up a sacred cairn, and in his honour will we 
celebrate a feast,” it is evident that the Mallas belonged to 

1 Cullavagga. VII. 1. 1 , Vinaya Tests, S.B.E. pt. Ill, p. 224. 

^ Tasmim eva padese Axiupi3raiii nama ambavanani atthi: tattha sattahaiii 
pabbajjasukheua" vitinametva tiibsayojanaiii maggam padasa gantva IRAjagahaiii 
pavisi. Introduction to the Jatakas, FaiisboU, Jataka. Vol. I, pp. 65.«^6. 

^ “ Evath me sutadu Bkaih samayaih Bhagava Mallikesu Viharati 
paih nama Mallikanajth nigamo.” Saihyutta Nikaya, pt. V, p. JwS; .Ahguttara 
Nikaya, Vol. IV, p. 438, 
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the Ksatriya caste and in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta^ 
they are repeatedly addressed by the Buddha as well as 
„ , by Ananda and others as Vasetthas or 

Mallas—a K§atriya . - - 

tribe—vratyas accord- Vasisthas. The Mallas of TSva are also 

Jng to Manu. addressed as Vasetthas by the Buddha in 

the Sahgiti Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya.* This shows 
that all the Mallas belonged to the Va^istha gotra like the 
lyicchavis. Bike the Bicchavis again, the Mallas are men¬ 
tioned by Manu to have been born of a ksatriya mother 
and of a ksatriya father who was a vratya, that is, who 
had not gone through the ceremony of vedic initiation at 
the proper age. 

According to Kautilya, the Mallas were a sahgha or 
corporation of which the members called 

PcliticaS organisation. ^ -9 

themselves rajas just as the Licchavis did 
and the commentator, Biiddhaghosa, also calls them rajas.® 

A passage in the Majjhima Nikaya, in giving an illustration 
of sahghas and ganas, mentions the Bicchavis and the Mallas, 
showing that the Mallas were a typical example of a sangha- 
rajya.* The accounts given above show that the Mallas of Pava 
and Ku^inara had their respective Santhagaras or Mote-Halls 
where all matters, both political and religious, were discussed. 
We have seen that a new council-hall called Ubbhataka had 
been built by the Mallas of Pava but was still unused when 
the Buddha visited their city in the course of his peregrina- 


2 Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. II, pp. 162. ff. 

* Digha Nikaya (P.T.S.), Vol. Ill, p. 209. 

3 Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. Ill, p. 201. 

* Majjhima Nikaya, VoL I, p. 231. 
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tions, and it was there that they invited him to deliver his 
discourses to them. We have also seen the Mallas assembled 
and doing business in their Mote-Hall when Ananda went to 
them with the message of the impending death of the Master 
and again, the Mallas assembled in the Santhagara to discuss 
the procedure to be followed in the disposal of the dead body, 
and afterwards to discuss the claims put forward by the 
various ksatriya kings and peoples. In the Mahaparinibbana 
Suttanta as given in the Digha Nikaya, there is the mention 

Maiia officers ^ officers Called Purisas,* among 

the Mallas of Ku§inara, about whose 
functions we aite quite in the dark. But Rhys Davids takes 
them to be a class of subordinate servants.^ 

It seems that the Mallas were a martial race and were 
1 ,, „ , devoted to such manly sports as wrest- 

race—but not unmind- ling.® It is probable that the word 'Malla’ 

ful of learning. j i £ • 

denoting a wrestler by profession was 
derived from the tribal name of this brave people. But it 
must not be thought that they neglected learning. We are 
told in one of the Buddhist texts that Bandhula, a son of a 
Mallian king of KuSinara went to Taxila for education. 
There he sat at the feet of a great teacher along with Pasenadi 
of KoSala and Mahali, a Dicchavi prince of Vaisali. After 
completing his education he came back to his realm.* 

The sojourn of the Mallian princes to Taxila was not alto¬ 
gether unfruitf ulbecause we find the Mallians discussing philo- 


1 Bigha Nikaya, Vol, II, p. 159. 2 Buddhist India, p. 21. 

Jataka (Cowell’s Bd.) Vol. II, p. 65. 

* Faiisboll, Dhammapada (old edition), p. 211. 
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sophy. Seriousphilosophicalproblemsofsatijsamadhi,viriya, 
saddha,dukkha, etc., did not escape their 
Phiiosopwcai specula- attention as may be seen from the follow¬ 
ing incident : Bhadragakogamani, an 
upasaka, went to the Buddha and enquired of the cause of the 
. arising of suffering and of the overcoming of suffering. The 
Buddha replied that he (Bh'adragako) did not believe that 
the enquiry could be answered by exemplifications from past 
and future occurrences. So the Buddha wanted to instruct 
him about it by means of the present happenings. The Tord 
said, Is there any one in Uruvelakappa who if killed or im¬ 
prisoned or injured or blamed produces trouble in your mind?’ ’ 
Gamani replied in the affirmative. The Buddfia said, "What 
is the cause of it ? There must be some one here against 
whom if something be performed, the performance of that 
act surely produces trouble in yout mind.” The Bord added, 
" The reason of this is that you have attachment towards that 
one and you have not attachment towardsthd other. Attach¬ 
ment is not the effect of this life but of the past life.” The 
Buddha cleared his doubts as-to his existence in the past. 
He further said, ” There is attachment towards mother for the 
simp le reason that he is born in her womb and for this he is 
troubled over her disease and death and thereby it is proved 
that there is a connection between this life and the next. 
Attachment is the root of our trouble and the uprooting of 
it is the uprooting of suffering.”^ 

hiving among the Mallas in Uruvelakappa, he told the 


> Sadiyutta Nfkaya, pt. IV, pp. 327 foil. 
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Bhikkhus that the four iudriyani (saddha, viriya, sati aud 
samadhi) can be fully realised by the acquisition of sublime 
knowledge.' 

Shortly before the passing away of the bord while dwell¬ 
ing in the Sala-grove of the MaUas at Ku^inara, he advised 
the Bhikkhus, among whom there must have been not a few 
Mallians, who were present, to bear in mind the following 
instruction, being ardent and strenuous:—“ Vayadhamma 
saihkhara.” * (All satnkharas are subject to decay.) 

Before the advent of Jainism and Buddhism, the MaUas 
seem to have been caitya-worshippers 
Early reiigiqp. their' neighbours, the hicchavis. 

One of their shrines called Makuta Bandhana, to the east of 
EZusinara, is mentioned in connection with the death of the 
Buddha where his dead body was carried for cremation. 
There is, however, no indication of the kind of worship that 
was performed at this place. 

Jainism found many followers among the MaUas as 

among many other races of Eastern 
Jainism. ^ .1 t 

India. The accounts we get in the Bud¬ 
dhist Literature of the schism that appeared in the Jaina 
Church after the death of Mahavira amply prove this. At 
Pava the foUowers of Nigantha Nataputta were divided after 
.the death of their great Tirthankara. We find that there 
were both ascetics and lay devotees among these Jains for 
we read tlmt on account of the disputations among the ascer 
tics, “even the lay disciples of the white robe, who followed 


Jainism. 


Sfiudiyutta Nikaya pt. V, pp. 22^5-229 


Saiiiyutta N. pt. I, p. i 3 . 
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Nataputta^ showed themselves shocked, repelled and indig¬ 
nant at the Niganthas. ” ^ These lay Jainas appear form this 
passage to have been draped in white robes, just as the 
svetambaras are at the present day. The Buddha as well as 
Sariputta, one of the principal disciples, seems to have taken 
advantage of the schism that appears to have overtaken the 
J aina church on the death of their founder for the propagation 
of the rival faith. In the Pasadika Suttanta, we find that it 
is Cunda, the novice of Pava, who brings the news of the 
death of the great Tirthahkara, Mahavira, to Ananda at 
Samagama in the Malla country and the latter at once saw 
the importance of the event and said, “ Friend Cunda, this is 
a worthy subject to bring before the Exalted One. Let’s 
go to him and tell him about it.” They hastened to the 
Buddha who delivered a long discourse.*^ 

Buddhism appears to have attracted many followers 
„ . among the Mallas, some of whom like the 

venerable Dabba the Mallian, attained 
a high and respectable position among the brethren. We 
read in the CuUavagga,® “Now at that time the venerable 
Dabba the Mallian, who had realised Arhatship when he was 
seven years old, had entered into possession of every (spiritual 
gift) which can be acquired by a disciple; there was nothing 
left that he ought still to do, nothing left that he ought to 
gather up of the fruit of his past labour.” On account of 
his virtues, he was appointed, after due election by the 


i Dialogues of the Buddha, pt,I II, p. 203, 
* Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. Ill, p. 112. 


8 Viuaya Texts, pt. HI, p. 4. loll. 
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Buddhist safigha^ a regulator of lodging places and appor- 
tioner of rations. He was so successful in the discharge 
of these duties which required a great deal of patience and 
tact that he was considered by the sahgha to be possessed 
of miraculous powers. But there were some, like the followers 
nf Metteya and Bhummajaka, who became envious and set 
5 lie bhikkhuni Mettiya and Vaddha, the Bicchavi, to bring 
about his fall and expulsion from the sahgha, blit their evil 
intentions were discovered and the venerable Dabba the 
Mallian was^xculpated from the charges brought against him. 

Khandasumana, born in the family of a Malla raja 
at Pava, entered the order and acquired six-fold Abhinna.^ 

Once Buddha was in the country of the Mallas named 
Uruvelakappa. One day he asked Ananda to stay there 
and himself left for Mahavana to spend the day. While 
Ananda was staying there, a householder named Tapussa, 
probably a Mallian, came to him and told him that he was 
.so inuch absorbed in the enjoyment of sensual pleasures 
that he was never averse to worldly life. He (the house¬ 
holder) further told him that even a young man was satisfied 
with the religion and teachings of the Bord. He asked him 
as to the cause of it. Ananda took him to the Buddha 
while he was spending the day at Mahavana. Ananda 
having informed the Buddha, the Master said that such a 
state of things happened with him also before attaining 
enlightenment. He who has not seen and thought of the 
evil effect of sensual pleasures and he who has not thought 


I Psalms of the Brethren^ p* 90. 
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of the fruition of emancipation cannot bend his mind towards 
emancipation. This is the cause of not being able to make 
oneself averse to worldly life. The Master continued that 
when he succeeded in seeing and thinking of the evil effect 
of sensual pleasures and of the fruition of emancipation, 
he realised the first stage of meditation. When he realised 
the first stage, the thinking of enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures became a malady to him ; when he realised the 
second stage, the firgt stage appeared trifling to him and so 
on up to the fourth stage. When he realised all the jhSnas 
together with the Syatanas, his mind was bent upon nirvatia. 
Because of his realising the jhanas together with the 
ayatanas and the nirvana and because of his thwarting 
the enjoyment of sensual pleasures, he was successful in 
being foremost in the Deva, Brahma and the Mara worlds, 
amongst the Samanas and the Brahmanas.*- 

Roja, a MaUian, asked Ananda whether the Buddha 
would accept potherbs and meal from his hands. According¬ 
ly, Ananda asked the Lord whether presents would be 
acceptable. The Lord replied in the affirmative. When 
Roja actually took those presents to hirn, the Lord asked 
him to hand them over to the bhikkhus. He did so and 
the bhikkhus were satisfied with them. Roja then sat on 
one side. When the Blessed One finished his meal, he ‘ taught, 
and incited, and conversed, and gladdened ’ him 'with religious 
discourse.’ At last Roja rose from his seat and departed.* 


1 Ailguttara Nikaya, VoL IV, pp. 438-448. 

2 Vinava Tex pt. II, S.B.B.j Vol. XVII, p. 139. 
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Siha was born in the country of the Mallas in the family 
of a raja. As soon as he saw th^ Buddha, he saluted him 
and being attracted, he sat on one side. The Buddha 
noticing the trend of his thought, taught him the Norm. 
He entered the Buddhist order arid spent his days in the 
forest but he could not practise 1 concentration of mind. 
Seeing this, the Master advised him to cherish the good 
Norm within himself and to swiftly renounce the ‘ piled up 
lease of birth.’ This advice of the Tord had a beneficial 
effect on him and he was able- to develop insight and acquire 
saintship.‘ 

The respect and veneration with which the Mallas looked 
upon the Buddha will appear from their solicitude for him 
when his last moment was approaching and also from the 
great liberality and magnificence with which they cremated 
the corpse and the care and consideration with which they 
treated the remains. 

It is remarkable that the Malla people were devotedly 
attached to the great founders of Jainism 
Buddhism. We are informed by 
the Kalpa SQtra that to mark the pas¬ 
sing away of the Great Jina, nine Mallakis or Malla chiefs 
were among those that instituted an illumination on the day 
of the new moon, saying, “ Since the light of intelligence is 
gone, let us make an illumination of material matter.’” 
The Sahgiti Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya informs us that 


I Psalms of the Brethren, p. 8o, 

-2 JainaStoas, XXII, p. 266. Jamtayanimcanaih saiaanebhaga- 

aih Mahavire javasahhadukkhappahine tamrayaniihca^aiii navamall&i attbarasavi- 
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the Buddha, accompanied by five hundred followers, was 
travelling in the Malla country and came to Pava, the Malla 
capital. There he dwelt in the Mango-grove of Cunda, the 
smith. Then a new Mote-Hall of the Pava Mallas named 
Ubbhataka had just been built and had not been occupied 
by anybody. They invited the Buddha to this freshly 
built council-hall saying, “Bet Bord, the Exalted One, be 
the first to make use of it. That it has first been used by 
the Exalted One will be for the lasting good and happiness 
of the Pava Mallas." At their request, tlie Buddha gave a 
discourse on his doctrine to the Mallas of Pava till late hours 
of the night “ instructing, enlightening, 
inciting and inspiring them." They 
then went away and the Master ‘ laid 
himself down to rest. ’ 

It was also at this Mallian city of Pava that the Buddha 
ate his last meal at the house of Cunda, the smith (kuraara- 
putta), ahd he was attacked with dysentery. Being ill the 
Exalted One went to the rival Mallian 
Parinirva^a. Ku^iuara. When he felt that the 

last moment was fast approaching, he sent Ananda with a 
message to the Mallas of KuSinara who had then assembled 
in their Santhagara or Mote-hall for some public affair. On 
receipt of the news, they flocked to the Sala grove with their 
youngmen, girls and wives, 'being grieved and sad and 
afflicted at heart.’ The venerable Ananda caused them ‘ to 


Buddha’s discourse on 
his doctrine. 


gai^arayano amavasa evarabhayarh Posahavavasani patthavaiihSugaesebhavujjoyoe 
davujjoyam karissamo.” (Kalpa sutra, Dhanapat Singha’s edition, p. 77.) 
i Dialogues of the Buddha, pt. Ill, p. 2or. 
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stand in groups, each family in a group ’ and presented them 
to the Blessed One, saying, “ I,ord, a Malla of such and such 
a name with his children, his wives, his retinue and his friends 
humbly bows down at your feet.” In this way he presented 
them all to him.* Then after his last exhortations to the 
assembled brethren to work out their salvation with diligence, 
he entered into parinirvana. 

They then met together in their council-hall to devise 


Honour to the Buddha's 
remains* 


some means of honouring the earthly 
remains of the Lord in a suitable manner 
and carried them with music to the shrine 


of the Mallas, called the Makuta-bandhana, to the east of 
thdr city and they treated the remains of the Tathagata as 
they would treat the remains of a king of kings (cakravartti- 
raja).* When at last the cremation was over, they put out 
the funeral pyre with water scented with all sorts of per¬ 
fumes and collected the bones which they placed in their 
Mote-hall, surrounding them ‘ with a lattice work of spears 
and with a rampart of bows.’® 

Among the various clans that pressed their claims for 
a share of the remains, were the Mallas of Pava for the reason 
that they had a separate principality. They sent a messenger 
to the Mallas of KuSinara, saying:—“ The Bxalted One' was 
a ksatriya and so are we. We are worthy to receive a portion 
of the^, relics of the Exalted One. Over the remains of the 


Exalted One will we put up a sacred cairn, and in hiS honour. 


1 Dialogues of the Buddha, H, pp. 162-164. 

2 Ibid, p. 182. 3 Ibid, pp. 186-187. 
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will we celebrate a feast.” Both the Mallas of Pava and 
stupas over the Bud- Ku^lnara erected stilpas over their res- 
dha’s relics. pective shares and celebrated feasts. 

The Mallas appear to have been usually on friendly 
terms with their neighbours, the Licchavis, with whom they 
had many ties of kinship, though, as was quite inevitable, 
there were occasiopal rivalries between 
Dispute between the the two states as the story of Bandhula 

two neighbouring con- nrn- 

federate clans—the shows. One day Bandhula, a Malhan 
vis. general^ drove nis chariot to VaiSali^ the 

capital of the Bicchavis, passed the thres¬ 
hold of Mahali, a Licchavi, with his wife MallikS who wanted 
to go and bathe and drink water of the tank where the 
members of the king’s families used to get water for the 
ceremonial sprinlding. Mahali heard the clattering noise 
(rattling sounds) of the chariot and told the Bicchavis of his 
apprehension of danger. The Bicchavis guarded the tank 
well, spreading an iron net over it. The Mallian general came 
down from his chariot, put the guards to flight by means of 
his sword and burst through the iron network and in the 
•tank bathed his wife and gave her water to drink; he then 
left the place with his wife in the chariot. The guards nar¬ 
rated the event to the Bicchavis. The kings of the Bicchavis 
being angry informed Mahali of it. Mahali asked them not to 
go further but to return. Notwithstanding his advice, five 
hundred kings mounting their chariots set out to capture 
Bandhula who sped a shaft and it cleft the heads of all the 
chariots and passed right through the five hundred kings.' 
Being wounded th^y followed him. He stopped his chariot 
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and said, “I cannot fight with the dead.” He then asked 
them to loosen the girdle of the first man, who, thereupon, 
fell dead before they could unfasten it. They were asked to 
go back to their homes and were ordered to instruct their 
wives and children to make necessary arrangements for their 
affairs and then drop their armours. They did so and all. of 
them became lifeless.' 

The Mallas who played an important part in the 
political and religious history of ancient 
a^xed! and who, as we have seen before, 

had an independent oligarchical republic, 
appear to have lost their independence at the hands of the 
ambitious monarch of Magadha, Ajatalatru and their domi¬ 
nions were annexed to the empire gradually growing up in 
Magadha.’^ 

1 Bhammapada, Fausboll (old pp. 218-220. 
d D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmicliacl Lectures, 1918, p. 79, 
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CHAPTER V 
THE iSAKYAS 


Tlie ^akyas have acquired a very great iraportance in 
Indian history owing to the Buddha 
***" having been born among them. Before 
the birth of the founder of Buddhism, 
they were comparatively little known, yet in the rugged fast¬ 
ness of the lower Himalayas, the 6akyas had built up a 
remarkable though not a very powerful principality at the 
time the great teacher was born. When there was a discus¬ 
sion, as the Ealitavistara ^ tells us, among the Devaputras in 
the Tusita heaven, as to which of the great royal families of 
India, the Bodhisatt^ra sjhould honour with his birth, no one 
mentioned the Sakyas. They pondered over the merits of 
all the sixteen Mahajanapadas in the whole of Jambudvipa 
and analysed the claims of all the royal families that held up 
their heads high among the k§atriyas of India at the time, but 
they found them all stained with one black spot or another. 
Among all these prominent kingly families of India, the 
Sakyas are not mentioned.* Being at a loss to find oiit a 
people worthy of claiming him as their congener, the Deva¬ 
putras had at last recourse to the Bodhisattva himself and 


1 Lefmann, Lalitavistara, pp. 20-22. ' 

2 ^‘iTe Bodhisattva Devaputtrasca sarvasmiih Jaxnbudvfpe sojraSajanikpadesu yani 
kaniciduccoccani rajaktilani tani sarvaiii vyavalokayantah (tani) sarvani sado^a^ya- 
drak?uh.” (Mitavistara, edited by Lefmann, pp. 22-23.) 
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when at last, the ^akyas were chosen as the fortunate 
recipients of that great honour it was more on account of their 
purity and similar qualities, than any predominant political 
position.^ 

The ^akyas of Kapilavastu claimed to be k@atriyas. 

As soon as they heard the news of the 

Accounts their passing away of the Lord, they demanded 

a portion of the relics of the Buddha, 
saying, “Bhagava amhakam nati-settho,” ® (The Blessed 
One was the chief of our kinsmen.) While all the other 
k^atriya clans that claimed a portion of the ashes of the great 
teacher, did so on the basis -of their belonging to the same 
caste (‘Bhagava pi khattiyo, mayam pi khattiya’), in the 
case of the ^akyas, it was founded upon a closer relationship, 
that of consanguinity. The origin of the ^§kyas is traced 

back to King OkfcSka, i.e., Iksvaku. It 
In the^su^ngaia- -g ^g Sumahgalavilasini that 

King Okkaka had five queens. By the 
chief queen, he had four sons and five daughters. After the 
death of the chief queen, the king married another young lady 
who extorted from him the promise to place her son upon 
the throne. The king thereupon requested his sons to leave 
the kingdom. The princes accordingly left the. khigdoni 
accompanied by their sisters and going to a forest near 
the Himalayas, they began to search for a site for bftilding a 
city In course of their search, they met the sage Kapila 
who said that they should build a town in the place where he 

1 Lalita^staxa, edited by Lefniann, pp. 26-27. 

2 Digha Ni,kaya (P.T.S), Vol. II, p; 165. 
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(the sage) lived. The princes built the town and named 
it Kapilavatthu (Kapilavastu). In course of time, the four 
brothers married the four sisters, excepting the eldest one 
and they came to be known as the 6akyas. (Sumahgalavi- 
laSini, pt. I, pp. 258-260.) The only grain of fact hidden in 
this fanciful story of the origin of the Sakyas seems to be that 
there was a tradition which traced their descent from 
King Ofckaka or Iksvaku. Buddhaghosa in his great com¬ 
mentaries, though a very reliable guide as regards exposition 
and exegesis and the unravelling of metaphysical tangles, 
becomes quite the reverse when any point of history or 
tradition comes up. Here he accepts the wildest theories and 
takes as gospel truth even the most improbable stories. 
Sister-marriage was not in vogue in ancient India even in the 
earlieet times of which we have any record, as the story 
of Yama and Yami in the Rigveda amply demonstrates. It 
was a revolting idea to the Indians from the time of the 
Rigfveda downwards. Yet we see that Buddhaghosa in the 
case «f the Ricchavis and again here in that of the Sakyas, 
tries to explain the origin by sister-marriage. Perhaps 
Buddhaghosa was actuated by the idea of purity of birth by 
a union between brothers and sisters as in the case of the 
Pharaohs of Egypt. The great Ceylonese chronicle, the 
Mahavamsa, also traces the origin of the Sakyas to the same 
king Okkaka and goes further back to Mahasammata of the 
same dynasty. We give here in full the geneology as 

. given in the Mahavamsa in the first 

In the Mahavamsa. , - 

twenty-four verses of . Chapter II 

Sprung of the race of king Mahasammata was the Great 
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Sage. For in the beginnmg of this age of the world there 
was a king named Mahasammata, and (the kings) Roja and 
Vararoja, and the two Kalyanakas, Uposatha and Mandhatar 
and the two, Caraka and Upacara, and Cetiya and Mucala 
and he who bore the name Mahamucala, Mucalinda and 
Sagara and he who bore the name Sagaradeva; Bharata and, 
Afigirasa and Ruci and also Suruci, Patapa and Mahapatapa 
and the two Panadas likewise, Sudassana and Neru, two and 
two; also Accima. His sons and grandsons, these twenty- 
eight princes whose lifetime was immeasurably (long), dwelt 
in Kusavati, Rajagaha and Mithila, Then followed a 
hundred kings, and (then) fifty-six, and (then) sixty, eighty- 
four thousand, and then further thirty-six, thirty-two, 
twenty-eight, then further twenty-eight, eighteen, seventeen, 
fifteen, fourteen; nine, seven, twelve, then further twenty- 
five; and (again) twenty-five, twelve and (agahi) twelve, 
and yet again nine and eighty-four thousand with Makhadeva 
coming at the head, and (once more) eighty-four thousand 
with Kalarajanaka at the head and sixteen even unto 
Okkaka; these descendants (of Mahasammata) reigned in 
groups in their due order, each one in his capital. The 
Prince Okkamukha was Okkaka’s eldest son; Nipuna, 
Candima, Candamukha and Sivisamjaya, the great iCing 
Vessantara, Jali, and Sihavahana and Sihassara: these were 
his sons and grandsons. Eighty-two thousand in number 
were the royal sons and grandsons of King Sihassara; 
Jayasena was the last of them. They are known as the 
3 akya kings of Kapilavatthu. The great King Sihahanu 
was Jayasena’s son and Jayasena’s daughter was Yasodhara. 
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In Devadaha there was a prince named Devadahasakka, 
Anjana and Kaccana were his two children. Kaccana was 
the first consort of SIhahann but the Sakka Anjana’s queen 
was Yasodhara> Anjana had two daughters, Maya and 
Pajapati, and also two sons, Dandapaiji and the SaMy^ 
Suppabuddha. But Sihahanu had five sons and two 
daughters: Suddhodana, Dhotodana, Sakka —, Sukka—, 
and Amitodana, and Amita and Pamita; these were the five 
sons and two daughters. The royal consort of the Sakka 
Suppabuddha was Amita; she had two children: Bhadda- 
kaccana and Devadatta. Maya and Pajapati were Suddho- 
dana’s queens, and the son of the great King Suddhodana 
and of Maya was our Conqueror. 

Of this race of Mahasammata, thus succeeding, was 
born, m unbroken line, the Great Sage, he who stands at the 
head of aU men of lordly birth. The consort of the prince 
Siddhattha, the Bodhisatta, was Bhaddakaccana; her son 
was Rahula.” '■ (The Mahavarhsa, Tr., Chap. 11., pp. 10-12.) 


J “ Mahasammatar^jassa vaihsajp hi mahamTini 
Kappa dismirh hi tajasi Mahadammatauamako, 
Rojo ca Vararojo ca tatha Kalya:^aka duve, 
Uposatho ca Mandhata Carakopacara duve, 
Cetiyo Mucalo ceva Mahamucalauamako, 
Mucaliudo Sagaro ceva Sagaradevauamako, • 
Bharato Afigiraso ceva Ruci ca Surucx pi ca, 
Patapo Mahapatapo Panada ca tatha duve, 
Sudassana ca Neru ca tatha eva duve duve 
Accitna cati rajauo tassa puttapaputtaka 
Asamkheyyayuka ete attiiavisati bhumipa 
Kusavatiih Rajagaharfi Mithiiaih capi avasudi. 
Tato satath ca tajano chapafihasa ca satthi ca 
Caturasiti sahassani chattiihsa ca tato pare. 
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There can be no doubt that King Okkaka in this geneo- 
logy is none other than Ikgvaku of the so-called solar dynasty 


dvattiifisa ca dvavisati tato pate 

a^tharasa sattarasa pa^parasa cataddasa 
nava satta dvadasaih ca pancavisa tato pare, 
pa£LCav!saih dvadasaiii ca dvadasam ca navapi ca, 
caturasiti sahassaai Makhadevad!ka pi ca 
cafcurasiti sahassaiii Kalarajanakadayo, 
solasa yava Okkaka paputta rasito ime 
visuria visum pure rajjaiii kamato anusasistiiii. 
Okkamukho jetthaputto Okkakassasi bhupati, 
Nipu^po Caudima Candamukho ca Sivisarfcijayo 
Vessantaro maharaja Jali ca Sihavahano 
Sihassaro ca iccete tassa puttapaputtaka. 

Bve asiti sahassaui Sihassarassa lajiuo 
puttapaputtarajano, Jayaseno tadantimo. 

]^te Kapilavatthusmim Sakyarajati vissuta. 
SJhahanu maharaja J ayaseuassa atrajo^ 
Jayasenassa dhita ca uamenasi Yasodhara, 
Devadahe Devadahasakko namasi bhupati, 
Aujano catha Kaccaua asuih tassa suta duve. 
Mahesi casi Kaccaua ranuo Sihahanussa sa, 
asi Ahjauasakkassa mahesi sa Yasodhara. 
Afljauassa duve dhita Maya catha Pajapati 
putta duve Bapd^papi Suppabuddho ca Sakiyo. 
Pafica putta duve dhita asum Sihahanussa tu: 
Suddhodano Bhotodano Sakkasukkamitodano, 
Amita Pamita cati, ime panca ima duve. 
Suppabuddhassa Sakkassa mahesi Amita ahu, 
Tassasurh Bhaddakaccana Bevadatto duve suta. 
Maya Pajapati ceva Suddhodanamahesiyo, 
Suddhodauamsharaauo putto Mayaya no jiao. 
Mahasammatavathsaiiihi asajiibhiane mahamuni 
evaih psvatte saihjato Sabbakhattiyamuddhani. 
Siddhatthassa Kumarassa bodhisattassa sa a^u 
mahesi Bhaddakaccana, putto tassasi Rabulo.” 
(Mahavamsa, Edited by W, Geiger, pp. 12-14.) 
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of the Purams. Comparing the names with those in the 

Pauranic list weTfind that the lists do not 
In the Vi$9U Puraqa. . , , , ,, 

agree in every detail, yet there is an 

agreement with regard to some of the more prominent names. 
Thus, for example, in the long history of the solar dynasty 
given in the Visnupurana, pt. iv., we find many of the names 
in the Mahavariisa list, like Mandhata (Mandhata Mv) 
Sagara (Sagara Mv) etc. The Visnupurana states that King 
Brhadvala of this dynasty was killed in the Kuruk^etra war,^ 
and next proceeds to trace the descent of King ^akya from 
this Brhadvala as given below :— 

“I will now repeat to you the future princes of the 
family of Ikshwaku. The son of Brihadvala will be Brihat- 
kshana j his son will be Urukshepa ; his son will be Vatsa; 
his son will be Vatsavyuha ; his son Will be Prativyoma; 
his son will be Divakara ; his son will, be Sahadeva ; his som 
will be Brihadaswa ; his son will be Bhanuratha ; his son 
will be Supratika ; his sou will be Marudeva; his son will be 
Sunakshatra ; his son will be Kimnara ; his son will be 
Antariksha; his son will be Suvarna ; his son will be Amritajit; 
his son will be Brihadraja ; his son will be Dharmin ; his son 
will be Kritanjaya ; liis son will be Rananjaya; his son wiU be 
Sanjaya; his son will be Sakya ; his son will be Suddhodana ; 
his son will be Ratula ; his son will be Prasenajit; his son 
will be Kshudraka ; his son will be Kundaka; his son will be 
Suratha; his son will be Sumitra. These are the kings of the 
family of Ikshwaku, descended from Brihadvala. This 


• Visnupurana, pt. IV., Chap. IV, Verse, 48, 
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commemorative verse is current concerning them : ' The 
race of the descendants of Ikshwaku will terminate with 
Sumitra ; it will end, in the Kali age, with him.’ 

The source of the account given in the Mahavariisa 
and the Sumahgalavilasini is not, however, the Purahas hut 

such ancient Buddhistical works as the 
In tbe Mahavastu. ^ • i . i i » 

Mahavastu. This latter work gives a 

detailed account of the foundation of Kapilavastu and the 
settlement of the ^akyas there. The marriage of sisters is 
given there and the Sakya family is traced there to Maha- 
sammata, as in the Mahavarhsa and the names of the kings 
that succeeded him, mostly agree in the two accounts, as will 
be seen from the Mahavastu, which tells us that KalySna 
was the son of King Sammata. Kalyana begot Rava. 
Rava begot Uposadha who begot Mandhata. His sons, 
grandsons and all his descendants were kings by thousands. 
Bater on Sujata became king of the Iksvhkus in the city of 
Saketa. The Iksvaku King Sujata had five sons, Opura, 
Nipura, Karandaka, Ulkamukha and Hastika§irsa and he 
had five daughters, Suddha, Vimala, Vyita, Jala and Jali. 
Sujata had another son Jenta by name born of a concubine. 
Jenta’s mother was called Jenti who gave all her services to 
Sujata who became pleased with her. Jenti was promised a 
boon by the king who told her, “Jenti, I will offer you a 
boon, whatever boon you pray for, I will grant it.” She then 
began to speak, “Well, I shall first consult my parents and 
then I shall pray for a boon to your lordship.” Her parents 


J Wilson, Vj^jKiupiirana, Vol, IV, Chapter XXII, pp. 167-172, 
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were thus informed, " The king has promised a boon. Then 
wha^ boon is proper for me, which I shall pray for before the 
king.” They then began to mutter whatever opinion they 
held, “ Ask for an excellent village.” There was one wander¬ 
ing nun present at that time, who was well-versed, skilled 
and intelligent. She said, ''well Jenti, you are the daughter 
of a concubine. Your son will not inherit any property 
of his father, what to speak of a kingdom. These five princes 
are sons of a ksatriya daughter. They will inherit their 
paternal kingdom as well as other things. You are promised 
a boon by the king. King Sujata is a man of word. You 
ask the king for this boon: After' banishing these five 
-princes, please appoint my son Jenta as royal successor. 
After your death, my son will be the king of the great city 
of Saketa. O king, give me this boon.” Hearing this, 
Sujata became much agitated in mind owing to the affection 
fOi those princes nor was he able to do anything but grant 
the boon. The king said to Jenti, "All right, let this boon 
be given,” The gift of the boon that with the exile of the 
princes, the prince Jenta, son of the concubine, was to be 
installed as heir-apparent, was heard by the people of 
towns and villages. Then the people appreciating the 
noble qualities of the princes became alarmed and said, 
“Wherever the princes will go, we shall follow them.” It 
come to the ears of King Sujata that many people of Saketa 
were going to the place of exile along with the princes. He 
then issued the following proclamation:—"Whoever will go 
to the place of exile along with the princes, all the works done 
by him will be considered as works performed by the state and 
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will be paid for from the royal treasury. Those whose works 
are performed with the help of elephants, horses, chariots, 
carriages, palanquins or cars or oxen or buffaloes or goats 
or sheep, etc., wiU be considered as works done by the state 
and will be paid for by the royal treasury. For those who are 
going to the exile along with the princes, the royal treasury 
is open to them under royal orders, everybody gets what he 
asks for.” Now these princes along with many thousands of 
citizens, with a vast crowd, with thousands of chariots and 
carriages, went out of the city of Saketa towards the north. 
They were cordially received by the king of Ka§i-Elo§ala. 
The princes were virtuous, well-reputed, peaceful ajqd good 
companions. All the people of Ka§i-Ko§ala were at heart- 
pleased with them. The people of Ka§i-Ko§ala said thus, 
" these princes, descendants of Kalyana are religious. The 
king of Saketa is true to the description given by the Buddha 
to Indra.” The king of Ka§i-KoSala, however, became 
envious and drove out the princes from his kingdom. At 
the foot of the Himilayas there lived a sage Kapila, who was 
possessed of five kinds of supernatural knowledge and had 
attained the four kinds of meditation. He was strong and 
noble in mind. His hermitage was vast and was charming. 
It had fruits and flowers and it was adorned with good many 
plants and with a dense forest. The princes went to the 
dense forest and began to live there. Traders who went 
there came to the localities of Kasi and Ko^ala. 

The traders when asked by the people as to whence they 
came, replied that they had come ffom a certain part 
of the forest called Sakotavana. The people of Saketa as 
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well as the traders of Ko§ala visited the Sakotavana. I^est 
there be a defect in their clan (or impurity in their blood) 
they accepted their brides from among the sisters by the 
same mother. King Suj Sta asked the ministers thus, " where 
do the princes live ? ” They replied, " They live in the 
Sakotavana at the foot of the Himalayas.” Then the 
king asked the ministers, “ Wherefrom they brought their 
wives ? ” They replied, “ It was heard that for fear of a 
mixture of blood in them, they accepted their wives from 
among their own sisters by the same mother, so that there 
may not be any spoliation in their own race.” The purohitas 
and the learned brahmins were then asked by King 
Sujata whether such a custom was permissible. They 
replied, “Yes, O king, that can be done, laws permit it.” 
Hearing this, the king being pleased said, “Still they are 
known as the Sakyas and along with the other ^akyas they 
are known as such.” Then it came to the mind of the 
princes : “ Shall we only live in the Sakotavana. Many people 
have come here. Tet us build a town.” The princes then 
went to the sage Kapila. Saluting him they said, “ If you, 
Kapila, permit it, then we shall build a city here to be called 
after your name.” The sage replied, “ I can permit it if you 
make this hermitage a royal residence and then build a city.” 

■ The princes promised to carry out his wishes. The hermitage 
was then given to them by the sage. The princes built a 
city after making the hermitage of the sage a royal residence. 
As the hermitage was given by Kapila the sage, it was known 
by the name of Kapilavastu which was prosperous, wealthy, 
peaceful, where alms were easily obtainable, where many 
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people lived with their own families, being happy. The 
people of Kapilavastu were fond of trade and commerce. 
They were social and took part in festivities. 

Of those five princes, Opura, Nipura, Karandaka, 
Ulfcamukha, HastikaSirsa, Opura was the eldest prince. 
He was elected King of Kapilavastu. Nipura was the son ‘ 
of King Opura and Karandaka was the son ^ of King Nipura, 
Ulkamukha was the son '■ of King Karandaka, Hastika§ir§a 
was the son ^ of Ulkamukha, Sinhahanu was the son of Hasti- 
kaSirsa. King Sinhahanu had four sons: ^uddhodana, 
Dhoutodana, ^uklodana, Amritodana and a daughter named 
Amita (Mahavastu, edited by Senart, Vol. I, pp. 348-52). 

The story given in the Mahavastu and the ^umangala- 
vilasini about the origin of the ^akyas by sister-marriage is 
referred to in the introduction to the Kunala Jataka. Here 
we observe that with regard to the Sakyas, the story of 
their origin exactly tallies with that in the Mahavastu, but 
there is some difference in coimection with the Koliyas. 
While the Mahavastu says that they resided in a cave of a 
hill, the Jataka story relates that they received the name. 
Koliya for having resided in the hollow of a Koli or jujube 
tree. As the story has a bearing on the question of origin of 
the two important tribes, we make an extract from it. There 
was a quarrel between the 6akya and Koliya cultivators 


I It will be observed that Opura» Nipura^ Kara^adaka, Ulkamukha and 
Hastika^r$a are represented as sons of King Sujata in a former passage of the 
Mahavastu. Here the relationship between each prince and the one mentioned 
next is represented as that of father and son. We do not vouch for the historical 
ac<mracy of the Mahavastu, 
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who lived on opposite sides of the river Rohini with regard 
to the right of water of the stream for use in irrigation. 
When words ran high they quarrelled.^ The full description 
of the quarrel has been given in my account of the Koliyas. 

The Sakyas are called in the MahSvastu Udityavandhus * 
dr people kin to the sun. This refers to their descent from the 
Solar dynasty to which the Iksvakus belonged. The Maha- 
vastu also speaks of King ^uddhodana as born in the Iksvaku 
family.® Another passage in the same work speaks of the 
Buddha as a Ksatriya of the Adityagotra and of the Iksvaku- 
kulUj that is, born in the family of the Iksvakus who derived 
thefr descent from the sun.* The Talitavistara also speaks 
of the Buddha as born in the royal family of Iksvaku (I/alita- 
vistara, p. 112). 

The ^akyas were Ksatriyas of the Gotama gotra as is 
seen from the fact that the Buddha had the surname Gotama, 
while the Bicchavis and Mallas who also belonged to the 
same race bore the gotra name of VaSistha, and in the PSh 
books while the latter are addressed as Vasetthas, the Buddha 
is addressed as Gotama, as'in a formal conversation, people 
addressed each other by their gotra or family names in those 


1 Jataka, Vol, V, p. 

s Yo so vadityavandhunaiii ^akyanaifa paramomunih.” (Mahavastu, 11 , p. 30?.) 

s Suddhodauassa raguo Ik§vakujassa putro Mayaya SakyakulanattdJjftjqrano 
^akyobiiiit^akyasukumaro.*" (Mahavastu, III, p. 247.) 

‘^Idityagotra tejasvi Ik^vakukiilasaiiibhavo jatitab k^atriyo agro BhagaVaib 
agrapudgalo,” (Ibid, III, p. 246.) 

Br. H. C. Hay Chaudhuri points out (Political History of Ancient India, p, 48) 
that in the Sutta-Nipata, the Buddha refers to his people as Adiccas by family, 
Sakiyas by birth.’* 
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days. We have shown elsewhere that the gotra of a K^atriya 
family was derived from the gotra name of the purohita or the 
family priest. This makes it evident that in an early age 
the ^akyas had adopted the Gotamas as their purohita. 

The Gotama-gotra is described in the Pali books as 
occupying a very high position among the gotras, no doubt 
from its association with the founder of Buddhism; for 
example, the Suttavibhahga^ mentions the Gotamagotta as 
an example of a high gotra. 

We have seen how the Mahavastu accounts for the name 
of the capital of the Sakyas; “Because 
given them to live (vastu) by 
the Rsi KapilUj therefore it acquired the 
appellation of KapUavastu.”—thus says the Mahavastu. But 
the name is also spelt otherwise. It is also called Kapila- 
vastu, that is, the vastu or place of residence of the Sage 
jSlapila. The Balitavistara calls it also Kapilavastu and 
sometimes Kapilapura (p.243) or KapilShvayapura (p. 28, etc.) 
and- these names are also found in the Mahavastu (Vol. II, 
p. II, line 3). The Divyavadana also connects Kapilavastu 
with the Sage Kapila. Thus we read, “A prince is born 
among the Sakyas on the slope of the Himalayas, on the bank 
of the river Bhagirathi not far from the hermitage of the R?. 
Kapila,”* and generally the town is spoken of as Kapilav^Stu’ 
but sometimes it is referred to as Kapilavastu*-also. In the 
Buddhacarita also the city is described as Kapilasyavastu.® 


1 Suttavibhafiga, Pacitdya II, 2, Vinaya-Pitaka, Oldeaberg, Vol. IV, p. 6. 

2 Divyavadana, p. 548, lines 20-32. ^ Ibtd, pp. 90, 390. 

4 Ibid, p. 67. ^ Buddhacarita, Book I, Vcrae 2. 
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Kapilavastu is said tcf have been surrounded by seven 
walls according to the Mahavastu (Vol. II, p. 75). 

A clue to the identification of Kapilavastu is furnished 
by the discovery of the famous Rummindei Pillar which 
marks the site of the ancient I^umbini garden, the traditional 
scene of ^akyamuni’s birth. Dr. Smith is inclined to identify 
the 5akya capital which lay not far from the Dumbinigrama 
with Pipprawa in the north of the Basti district on the 
Nepalese frontier. 

The celebrated Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hien, who visited 
India early in the fifth century A.D., says that white ele¬ 
phants and lions infested the neighbourhood of Kapilavastu, 
against which the people had to be on their guard.‘ The 
cbuntry was thinly populated. He noticed towers at Kapila¬ 
vastu set up in various places, viz .: where prince Siddhartha 
left the city by the eastern gate, where his chariot was made 
to turn back to the palace, where his horoscope was cast by 
the sage Asita, where the elephant was struck by Nanda and 
others, where the arrow going thirty li in south-easterly 
direction; penetrated into the earth and produced a fountain 
of water which quenched the thirst of travellers in later 
generations, where ^uddhodana was met by his son when the 
latter had acquired supreme wisdom, where five hundred 
^akya converts honoured Upali, and where the children of 
the ^akyas were massacred by King Vidudabha.* 

Dater on, Hiuen Tsang who visited India in the seventh 
century A.D., narrates that Kapilavastu, the country of the 

^ Travels of Pa-Hien and Sang-Yun, by-6» Beal, pp. 88-98. 

* Travels of Pa-Hien by Beal« pp. S5-87. 


palace an-d fiis llight from Kapilavastu 
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Sakyas, was about four thousand li in circuit. The royal 
precincts built of brick were within the city measuring 
fourteen or fifteen li round. ^ He says that long after the 
passing away of the Buddha, topes and shrines were built 
in or near Kapilavastu.*^ The villages were few and desolate. 
The monasteries (samgharamas) which were then in ruins 
were more than one thousand in number. There still exist¬ 
ed a sariigharama near the royal precincts which contained 
30 (3000 according to one text) followers who read ‘the 
little vehicle of the Sammatiya school.’ There were two deva 
temples where different sectarians worshipped. There were 
some dilapidated foundation walls, the remains of the princi¬ 
pal palace of King $uddhodana, above which, a vihara (monas¬ 
tery) was built containing a stflpa of the king. Near it, was 
a foundation in ruins representing the sleeping palace of 
Queen Mahamaya. Above it, a vihara was built containing 
a figure of the queen. Close by, stood a vihara where the 
Bodhisatta entered the womb of his mother. A stQpa was 
built to the north-east of ‘ the palace of spiritual conception ’ 
of the Bodhisatta.® To the north-west of the capital, a 
stflpa was built where King Vidudabha massacred the 
Sakyas.* The cultured land was rich and fertile. The 
climate of the country was bracing. 

According to Dr. Rhys Davids, there were villages round 


villages. 


the rice fields and the cattle roamed 
about in the outlying forest. The jungles 


i Beal's Records of the Western World, Vol. II, pp. 13-14. 
i Watters on Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 4. 

3 Beal’s Records of the Western World, Vol. II, pp. 14'^15. 

12 


4 Ibid, Vol. II, p. 12. 
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People-thelr charac 
teristics. 


which were occasionally resorted to by robbers divided one 
village from another.^ 

Mention is made of several other ^akya towns besides 
Kapilavastu, viz., Chatuma, Samagama, Ulumpa, Devadaha, 
Sakkara, Silavati, and Khoinadussa. 
other Safcya towns. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, 

p. 175.) The last mentioned city was so called on account 
of its abundant produce of linen cloth.’’ 

It is stated in the Jataka that the ^akyas were a haughty 
people.. They were so very haughty that 
they did not do obeisance to Siddhartha 
on the ground that he was younger in 
age. But they were afterwards made to do so on seeing 
a miracle performed by him.® Iliuen Tsang saw them 
obhging in manners.* They did not kill any living thing, 
' not even a black beetle. ’ ® Cattle and rice supplied their only 
means of livelihood.® The 6akya peasants enjoyed rights in 
common.’ 

The Tibetan Buddhist books as translated by Rockhill 
(Life of the Buddha, p. 15) relate that the 
^akya law allowed a man one wife only. 
This law is rather remarkable inasmuch as from the Vedic 
age downwards, polygamy was in vogue in India, and this 
was so, specially among the Ksatriyas who were rich and 


Social customs. 


1 Buddhist India, pp. 2021. 

2 The Book of the Kindred Sayings, pt. I, p. 2^3. 

3 Jitaka (Cowell), VoL VI, pp. 246-247. 

^ Bears Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 14. 

3 Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 117. 

^ Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 20. Ibid, p. 20, 
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powerful. We may, however, account for the existence of 
this law among the ^akyas on the ground of their special 
constitution and position. The ^akyas were a small tribe 
and very haughty and proud of their birth. They would 
not give away one of their girls in marriage even to such a 
powerful prince as Pasenadi of Kpsala. Among such a 
people, marriage was generally confined within the tribe 
itself, and as such, the number of marriageable girls being 
limited, many adult males would have to go without a wife, 
if polygamy prevailed. Hence, naturally the law had grown 
up among them limiting the number of wives to only one. 
But that the ^akyas had no objection to polygamy as such 
on religious or other grounds, is quite clear from the fact 
narrated by the same Tibetan works, that the rigorous pro-, 
vision of the law was relaxed in the case of Suddhodana, 
the father of the Buddha; in consideration of a great public 
service rendered by him when a young prince, in subduing 
the hillmen of the Pandava tribe, he was allowed to have 
two wives by the Sakyas who niust have assembled in their 
Santhagdra to express their gratitude in this way to the 
heroic prince, who before this, could not marry two wives, 
though two girls, Maya and Mahamaya had been offered by 
their father, Suprabuddha. 

The Balitavistara seems to suggest that ^uddhodana 
had a crowded harem, when it says that Mayadevi. was the 
chief queen of ^uddhodana, being at the head of a thousand 
ladies.^ But this appears to be a mere poetic exaggeration, 

1 “ Suddhodanassa pramada pradhana narisahasresu hi sagraprapta.*’ Lalita- 
vistara, p. 2S. 
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because the Pali books speak of only two wives of the king. 
Prince Siddhartha also had only one wife according to all 
accounts, and according to the Lalitavistara itself even the 
hand of this girl was not granted to him though a prince, 
until he could satisfy the proud Sakya father, of his knowledge 
of the $ilpas or arts by an open exhibition of skill in warfare 
as wen as thfe, finer arts. The Talitavistara thus makes 
Dandapini, the father of Gopa, reply to the purohita sent 
by king ^uddhodana, “The honourable prince has been 
reared at home among. luxuries. This, however, is our 
family custom that a girl is to be made over to' one proficient 
in the arts (§ilpas) and not to one ignorant of them. The 
prince has no knowledge of the §ilpas, nor is he acquainted 
with the methods of fighting with the sword, the bow or other 
weapons. How can I then make over the girl to the prince?”^ 
The same reply is given in the Hahavastu {II, 73) by Maha- 
nama, the father of Ya^odhara when Suddhodana demands 
his girl as a bride for the young prince. Then the work 
goes on to narrate how he stood easily first in a tournament 
in which five hundred 6akya youngmen took part. The wife 
of Siddhartha is named Ya§odhar 5 in the MahSvastu and her 
father is called Mahanama.* 

How proud and aristocratic the Sakyas were when 
asked to give away their daughters in marriage to any one 
outside their clan will appear from the following story of 
King Pasenadi of Kosala who wanted to have the proud 
distinction of having a Sakya girl as his consort. Thus goes 


^ Lalitavistara, pp. 243 ff. 


2 Mahavastu, II, 48. 
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on the Jataka commentary:—“At Savatthi in the house of 
Anathapindika there was always unfailing food for five 
hundred Brethren, and the same with Visakha and the king 
of Kosala. But in the king’s palace, various and fine as 
was the fare given, no one was friendly to the Brethren. 
The result was that the Brethren never ate in the palace, 
but they took their food and went off to eat it at the hotfse 
of Anathapindika or Visakha or some other of their trusted 
friends. 

One day the king said, 'A present has been brought: 
take this to the Brethren,’ and sent it to the refectory. An 
answer was brought that no Brethren were there in the 
refectory. 'Where are they gone?’ he asked. They were 
sitting in their friends’ houses to eat, was the reply. So the 
king after his morning meal came into the Master’s presence, 
and asked him, ' Good Sir, what is the best kind of food ?’ 
‘The food of friendship is the best, great king,' said he; 
‘ even sour rice-gruel given by a friend becomes sweet. ’ ‘ Well, 
Sir, and with whom do the Brethem find frendship ?’ ‘ With 
their kindred, great king, or with the Sakya families.’ Then 
the king thought, what if he were to make a S§kya girl his 
queen-consort: then the Brethren would be his friends, as 
it were with their own kindred. 

So risiug from his seat, he returned to the palace, and 
sent a message to Kapilavatthu to this effect: ‘Please 
me one of your daughters in marriage, for I wish to become 
connected with your family.' On receipt of this message 
the Sakyas gathered together and deliberated : ‘ We live itt a 
place subject to the authority of the king of Kosaia; if 
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we refuse a daugliter, he will be very angry, and if we give 
her, tbe custom of our clan will be broken. What are we to 
do?’ Then Mahanama said to them, 'Do not trouble about 
it. I have a daughter, named Vasabhakhattiya. Her 
mother is a slave woman, Nagamunda by name; she is some 
sixteen years of age, of great beauty and auspicious prospects, 
and by her father’s side noble. We will send her, as a girl 
nobly born.’ The ^akyas agreed, and sent for the messen¬ 
gers, and said they were willing to give a daughter of the clan, 
and that they might take her with them at once. But the 
messengers reflected, 'These Sakyas are desperately proud 
in matters of birth. Suppose they should send a girl who is 
not of them, and say that she is so. We will take none but 
one who eats along with them.’ So they replied, 'Well, we 
will take her, but we will take one who eats along with you.’ 

The Sakyas assigned a lodging for the messengers, and 
then wondered what to do. MahanSma said: 'Now do not 
trouble about it; I will find a way. At my meal time bring 
in Vasabhakhattiya drest up in her finery; then just as I have 
taken one mouthful, produce a letter, and say. My Dord, 
such a king has sent you a letter; be pleased to hear his 
message at once.’ 

They agreed; and as he was taking his meal they drest 
and adorned the maid. 'Bring my daughter,’ said Maha¬ 
nama, 'and let her take food with me.’ 'In a moment,’ 
said they, 'as soon as she is properly adorned,’ and after a 
short delay they brought her jn. Expecting to take food 
with her. father, she dipt her hand into the same dish. 
Mahanama had taken one mouthful with her, and put 
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it in his mouth; but just as he stretched out his hand 
for another, they brought him a letter, saying, ‘My lord, 
such a king has sent a letter to you: be pleased to hear 
his message at once.’ Said Mahanama, ‘ Go on with your 
meal, my dear,’ and holding his right hand in the dish, with 
his left took the letter and looked at it. As he examined 
the message the maiden went on eating. When she had 
eaten, he washed his hand and rinsed out his, mouth. The 
messengers were firmly convinced that she was his daughter, 
for they did not divine the secret. 

So Mahanama sent away his daughter in great pomp. 
The messengers brought her to Savatthi,'and said that this 
maiden was the true-born daughter of Mahanama. The 
king was pleased, and caused the whole city to be decorated, 
and placed her upon a pile of treasure, and by a ceremonial 
sprinkling made her hi's chief queen. She was dear to the 
king, and beloved.” 

From the above account, it is evident that the ^Skyas 
contracted their marriages within their own tribe and even 
their ruling house did not enter into matrimonial relations 
with any of the numerous princely houses in northern India. 
Thus while the royal houses of Ko§ala, Magadha and Videhai 
did marry with each other, we do not hear of the ^akya 
people entering into such relations with any outsiders. When 
the marriage of Prince Siddhartha was decided upon at the 
council of five hundred Sakya elders, the latter did not go out 
to find a suitable princess from among the many ruling 


J J at aka (Cowell), Vol. IV, pp. 91-92, 
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families, but they proceeded to select a bride for him from 
among themselves. This clannish custom among the ^akyas 
gave rise perhaps to the idea that they married their sisters 
as we have seen when speaking of their origin. But this 
seems to have been tauntingly spoken of them by their rival 
tribes) like the Koliyas. 

The Sakyas had a peculiar custom that when a child 
was born, it was carried to the temple of Kvaradeva to be 
presented to the God. The temple contained a stone 
image of the God in the posture of rising and bowing. (Watters 
on Yuan Chwang, Vol. II., p. 13.) 

The women appear to have enjoyed a greater amount 
of independence and free thinking among 

irOsitioni Ox womon. 

the ^akyas than among the peoples of 
the plains perhaps owing to the same scarcity of women 
that forced them to enact a law prohibiting multiple marriages. 
This is evidenced by the fact that the Sakya ladies were the 
first to come out of their hearth and home and embrace 
the hardy life of nuns in order to ensure the emancipation 
of their souls. Even the Master who always evinced a solici¬ 
tude for not violating the usual social customs, was not 
willing to ordain them. But the importunities of the Sakya 
ladies prevailed at last, and the Master, though unwilling, 
had to yield. Thus, according to all Buddhist accounts, the 
6akya ladies' were the first to cut themselves off from the 
world, and to institute the order of nuns, the foster-mother 
of the Buddha taking the lead Thus we read—“^Now 
at that time the Blessed Buddha was staying among 
the 6akyas in Kapilavatthu, in the Nigrodharama. And 
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Maha-pajapati the Gotami went to the place where the 
Blessed One lYas, and on arriving there, bowed down before 
the Blessed One, and remained standing on one side. And 
so standing she spake thus to the Blessed One : 

'It would be well, Bord, if women should be allowed to 
renounce their homes and enter the homeless state under the 
doctrine and discipline proclaimed by the Tathagata.’ 

'Enough, O Gotami! Bet it not please thee that women 
should be allowed to do so.' 

[And a second and a third time did Maha-pajapati- the 
Gotami make the same request in the same words, and receive 
the same reply.] 

Then Maha-pajapati the Gotami sad and sorrowful for 
that the Blessed One would not permit women to enter the 
homeless state, bowed down before the Blessed One, and 
keeping him on her right hand as she passed him, departed 
thence weeping and in tears. 

Now when the Blessed One had remained at Kapilavatthu 
as long as he thought fit, he set out on his journey towards 
Vesali ; and travelling straight on he in due course arrived 
thereat. And there at Vesali the Blessed One stayed, in the 
MahSvana, in the KfltagSra Hall. 

And Maha-pajapati the Gotami cut off her hair, and 
put on orange-coloured robes, and set out, with a number of 
women of the Sakya clan, towards Vesali; and indue course 
she arrived at Vesali, at the Mahavana, at the Kfltagara 
TTatl. And Maha-pajapati the Gotami, with swollen feet and 
covered with dust, sad and sorrowful, weeping and in tears, 
took her stand outside under the entrance porch. 
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And the venerable Ananda saw her so standing there, 
and on seeing her so he said to Maha-pajapati: ‘why 
standest thou there, outside the porch, with swollen feet and 
covered with dust, sad and sorrowful, weeping and in 
tears ?' , 

‘Inasmuch, O Ananda, as the Lord, the Blessed One, 
does not permit women to renounce their homes and enter 
the homeless state under the doctrine and discipline pro¬ 
claimed by the Tathlgata.’ 

Then did the venerable Ananda go up to the place where 
the Blessed One was, and bow down before the Blessed One, 
and take his vseat on one side. And, so sitting, the venerable 
Ananda said to the Blessed One : 

‘Behold, Lord, Maha-pajapati the Gotami is standing 
outside under the entrance porch, with swollen feet and 
covered with dust, sad and sorrowful, weeping and in tears, 
inasmuch as the Blessed One does not permit women to 
renounce their homes and enter the homeless state under 
the doctrine and discipline proclaimed by the Blessed One. 
It were well. Lord, if women were to have permission granted 
to them to do as she desires.’ 

‘ Enough, Ananda! Let it not please thee that women 
should be allowed to do so.' 

[And a second and a third time did Ananda make the 
same request, in the same words, and receive the same reply.] 

Then the venerable Ananda thought: ‘ The Blessed One 
does not give his permission, let me now ask the Blessed One 
on another ground. ’ And the venerable Ananda said to the 
Blessed One: 
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' Are women, Lord, capable—wben they have gone forth 
from the household life and entered the homeless state, under 
the doctrine and discipline proclaimed by the Blessed One— 
are they capable of realising the fruit of conversion, or of the 
second Path, or of the third Path, or of Arahatship ? ’ 

' They are capable, Ananda. ’ 

'If then, Tord, they are capable thereof, since Maha- 
pajapati the Gotami has proved herself of great service to 
the Blessed One, when as aunt and nurse she nourished 
him and gave him milk, and on the death of Ms mother 
suckled the Blessed One at her own breast, it were well, Tord, 
that women should have permission to go forth from the 
household life and enter the homeless state, under the doctrine 
and discipline proclaimed by the Tathagata.' 

‘ If then, Ananda, Maha-pajapati the Gotami take upon 
herself the Eight Chief Rules, let that be reckoned to her 
as her initiation. ’ 

Then the venerable Ananda, when he had learnt from 
the Blessed One these Eight Chief Rules, went to Maha- 
pajapati the Gotami and [told her all that the Blessed One 
had said]. 

' Just Ananda, as a man or a woman, when young and of 
tender years, accustomed to adorn himself, would, when he 
had bathed his head, receive with both hands a garland of 
lotus flowers, or of jasmine flowers or of atimuttaka flowers, 
and place it- on tihe top of his head; even so do I, Ananda, 
take upon me these Eight Chief Rules, never to be trans¬ 
gressed my life long. ’ 

Then the venerable Ananda returned to the Blessed 
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One, and bowed down before him, and took his seat, on one 
side. And, so sitting, the venerable Ananda said to the 
Blessed One: 'Maha-pajapati the Gotami, Bord, has taken 
upon herself the Bight Chief Rules, the aunt of the Blessed 
One has received the upasampada initiation.' 

' If, Ananda, women had not received permission to go 
out from the household life and enter the homeless state, 
under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed by the Tatha- 
gata, then would the pure religion, Ananda, have lasted long, 
the good law would have stood fast for a thousand years. 
But since, Ananda, women have now received that permission, 
the pure religion, Ananda, will not now last so long, the good 
law will now stand fast for only five hundred years. Just, 
Ananda, as houses in which there are many women and but 
few men are easily violated by robber burglars; just so, 
Ananda, under whatever doctrine and discipline women are 
allowed to go out from the household life into the homeless 
state, that religion will not last long. And just, Ananda, as 
when the disease called mildew falls upon a field of rice in 
fine condition, that field of rice does not continue long; just 
so, Ananda, under whatsoever doctrine and discipline women 
are allowed to go forth from the household life into the home¬ 
less state, that religion will not last long. And just, Ananda, 
as when the disease called blight falls upon a field of sugar¬ 
cane in good condition, that field of sugar-cane does not 
continue long; just so, Ananda under whatsoever doctrine 
and discipline women are allowed to go forth from the house¬ 
hold life into the homeless state, that religion does not last 
long. And just, Ananda, as a man would in anticipation 
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build an embankment to a great reservoir, beyond wbich the 
water should not overpass; just even so, Ananda, have I 
in anticipation laid down these Eight Chief Rules for the 
Bhikkhunis, their life long not to be overpassed.’ ” [Vinaya 
Texts, S.B.E., Vol. xx., pt. iii, pp. 320-326, i, 2, 3, 4, ist. 
para, and paras 5 and 6.] 

There was a technical college of the ^akyas in the mango- 
grove. The translators on the authority 
of the Sumangalavilasini, the comment¬ 
ary on the Digha Nikaya by Buddhaghosa, say, “ It was a long 
terraced mansion made for the learning of crafts.” '■ The 
learning of one or other of the arts was incumbent upon 
every Sakya youth, otherwise no father would give his 
daughter in marriage to an idler or ignoramus, as we see from 
the reply received by King ^uddhodana when he proposed 
for a bride for the young Prince Siddhartha. There was also 
a school for archery at Kapilavastu where the 6akyas were 
trained.® The ^akyas being a fc§atriya tribe devoted to 
warlike pursuits, and surrounded as they were, by warlike 
tribes on all sides, the school of archery was necessarily a 
flourishing institution. The Balitavistara describes in detail 
the various sciences and arts beginning with the arts of writing 
that the young Siddhartha had to learn. But the whole 
description, as will be seen, is that of an ideal school which the 
poet pictured to his imagination, basing the account, no 
4 oubt, on the condition of education in India at the time 


I Dialogues of the Buddha, VoL IV, pt. Ill, p. III. f. n. 
i Watters On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II. p. 13. 
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tile poet lived. There is nothing in it that might be called 
particularly 6akya. 

The minds of the ^akya royal princes and nobles were 
so enlightened by the Buddha that they were able to realise 
Bud perfect fruit of righteousness.”' 

dh^s’tcachings on the Naudupananda and Kundadana, two 
principal nobles, and other persons of the 
^akya clan became recluses.'* Upali, son of Atali, followed 
their example. Then the other princes and the sons of the 
chief minister renounced the world.* At the request of the Bud¬ 
dha many ^akyas became recluses.* They were well provid¬ 
ed for.* The life of the ^akya recluse was so attractive that 
Sumahgala (reborn in a poor family) became a hermit. They 
were respected for their simplicity of life.* They used to shave 
their heads, put on yellow robes and carry the alms-bowl.'’ 
Seldom could they find time to sleep as they had too many 
duties to attend to.® There was a residence at Kapilavastu 
provided by the community for recluses of all schools." 

Some of the 6akya ladies that left the world and adopted 
the life of the female ascetic have left behind them poems 
and songs that ate preserved in the Psalms of the Sisters. 

At the time of the Buddha Gautama, 

Buddha and Tissa. j m 

Tissa was bom at Kapilavastu among 
the ^akyas. She renounced the world with Maha-pajapati 


‘I Vol. XIX, p. 226. ^ Ibid, pp. 226-227, 

3 Ibid, p. 227. ♦ Ibid, pp. 226-227. 

6 Psalms of the Brethren, p. 81. 6 Ibid, P..47. 

^ Mricchakotika, Act VIII, pp. 125-126. (Jivananda Vidyasagara’s edition.) 
8 Charudatta, Act III, p. S3* ® Buddhist India, p. 20. 
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Gotami and became spiritually so developed that she 
attained Arahatship/ 

AbhirQpananda was the daughter of Khemaka, the 
^akya. She was called Nanda the Fair 
AbwSananda. beauty and amiability. 

Her beloved kinsman, Carabhlita, died 
on the day on which she was to choose him from amongst 
her suitors. She had to leave the world against her will. 
Though she entered the Order, she could not forget that she 
was beautiful. Fearing that the Buddha would rebuke her, 
she used to avoid his presence. The Buddha knew that the 
time had come for her to acquire knowledge and asked . 
Mahdpajapati Gotami to brfng all the Bhikkhunis before 
him to receive instruction. Nanda sent a proxy for her. 
The Buddha said,' "Let no one come by proxy.” So she 
was compelled to come to him. The Buddha by his 
supernatural power conjured up a beautiful woman who 
became transformed into an old and fading figure. It had 
the desired efiedt and she became an Arahat.*, 

Mitta, born in the royal family of the ^akyas at Kapila- 
vastu, left the world with Mahapajapati 
Buddb^^^ Theri Gotami. After the necessary training, 
she soon attained Arahatship (saint- 

ship)/ 

Sundari Nanda was born in the royal family of the 
6akyas. She was known as the beautiful Nanda. Thinking 


1 Psalms of the Sisters, pp. 12-13. 

« Ibid, pp. 22-23. ^ P- ^ 9 - 
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about the fact that her elder brother, her mother, her 
brother, her sister and her nephew had renounced the world, 
she too left it. Even after her renun- 
Buddto and Theri datiou, she was obsessed with the idea 

Simdari Nanoa. ' 

of her beauty and would not approach 
the Lord lest she should be reproached for her folly. The 
Lord taught her in the same way as he did in the case of 
Nanda the Fair. She listened to the Master’s teachings and 
enjoyed the benefit of the fruition of the first stage of 
sanctification. He then instructed her, saying, “Nanda, 
there is, in this body, not even the smallest essence. It is 
but a heap of bones covered with flesh and besmeared with 
blood under the shadow of decay and death.” Afterwards 
she became an Arahat.^ 

The administrative and judicial business of the 6akya 
clan were carried out in their santhagara 

Gk^vemment. 

or Mote-Hall at Kapilavastu. (Buddhist 
India, p. 19.) A young Brahmin named Ambaftha who went 
to Kapilavastu on business, had the opportunity of visiting 
the Mote-Hall of the Sakyas where he saw the young and the 
old seated on grand seats.* The santhagara is spoken of as 
saihsthagara in the Mahavastu and the Lalitavistara and 
we find there that five hundred Sakyas usually took their 
seats in the Hall. Thus the Mahavastu describes how thirty- 
two princes,- the sons of a 6akya girl and Raja Kola of 
Benares, came to settle in Kapilavastu (^akyanarh samuda- 


1 Psalms of the Sisters, pp. 55-57. 
a Dialognes of the Buddha, I, p. 113, 
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cara), they presented themselves before the Sakya council 
(Sakyaparisa or ^akyaparisad) where sat together five hun¬ 
dred ^akya leaders to transact some important business. A 
new Mote-Hall of the ^akyas was raised at Kapilavastu when 
the Buddha was dwelling at the Nigrodharama in the Maha- 
vana which was close to it. At their request, the Buddha in¬ 
augurated the hall and a series of ethical discourses lasting 
the whole of the night, were delivered by him, Ananda and 
Moggallana.‘ 

The Lalitavistara also gives the same number, five 
hundred as the number of the members of the ^akya council. 
Thus we are told that when the young Siddhartha was seated 
in the council hall (sariisthagara) with the Sskyas in council 
assembled, then the Sakya elders urged upon the king the 
advisability of getting the prince married early in order that 
he might not get out of the world and that he might become 
a great sovereign (cakravartti). Thereupon King ^uddho- 
dana asked them to look for a suitable bride. Upon, this, 
the Balitavistara asserts, the five hundred ^akyas said each 
of them that his own girl was beautiful and was a fit mate 
for the prince.* Prom these two stories it appears clear that 
the number of members in the 6akya council was fixed at 
five hundred. The parigad oir- council of the Bicchavis 
appears to have been larger, but the system of administration 
seems to be very much the same, though there was this great 
difference that while at VaiSali everyone called himself a r|ja, 
at Kapilavastu people had a distinct headman called the r^ii. 

i Buddhist India, p. ao. 

=2 Lalitavistara; Edited by Befmann, p. (line 10) to p. 137 (line 10)* 

13 
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That King Pasenadi of Kosala should marry one of the 
daughters of the 6akya chiefs, was decided in the council. 
Among the ^akyas, there was only ohe chief who bore the 
title of raja, and was elected by the peopki According to 
Dr.- Rhys Davids, he ilad to preside over the sessions and 
when no sessions were held, he had to conduct the business 
of the state. Once Bhaddiya, a young cousin of the Buddha, 
took the title of raja and ^uddhodana was styled a raja, 
although he was a simple citizen, ^uddhodana the $akiyan.^ 
In the opinion of Dr. Rhys Davids, all the important places 
had a Mote-Hall '‘or pavilion covered with a roof but with 
no walls in which to conduct their business.” The local 
affairs of the villages were conducted in open assembly 

consisting of the householders, "held in the groves.which 

formed so distinctive a feature of each village in the long and 
level alluvial plain.”® In the time of the Chinese travellers, 
Fa-Hien, Sung-Yun and Hiuen Tsang there was no central 
government at Kapilavastu. There existed a congregation 
of priests and about ten families of laymen.® Each town 
appointed its own ruler and there was no supreme ruler* 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar says that kula or clan sovereignty 
was prominent among the Sakyas. Kula, which was more 
extensive than the family, was the lowest, political unit 
amongst the political samghas. To quote his words, kula 
"denotes hot simply the domination of a chief over his clan 
but also,and principally his supremacy over the territory 


1 Buddhist India, p. 19. 2 ibid-, p. 20. 

3 Beal’s Travels of Fa-Hieu au^ Sung Yun, jpp. S5-87, 

* Beal, Records of the Western World, VoH fl, p. 14. - 
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occupied by that clan.” The ^akya country was governed 
by one ruler but was not solely occupied by the ^akyas, 
there were brahmins^ artisans and traders.‘ 

It appears from the Mahavastu (Vol. II., p. 76) that 
Koliya and Ticchavi youngmen also 
^^neighboiwsf ***^**^ showed their prowess at the tournament 
held to test the knowledge of Prince 
Siddhartha before his marriage. It seems that the Koliyas 
and the Licchavis were on terms of close relationship with 
the ^akyas. The Koliyas, as we have seen, were of kindred 
origin and the Ticchavis from their living in the country 
to the south-east of the ^akya territory, most probably often 
became intimate with the ^akyas. 

The Ko^ala country bordered on the region occupied 
by‘the 6akyas and there were mutual jealousies between the 
two peoples that often developed into war. Thus we are 
told that the ^akyas became the vassals of King Pasenadi of 
Kosala whq received homage from them and they treated him 
in the sam? way as the king treated the Buddha. (Dialogues 
of the Buddha, pt. III., p. 80,) The Tibetan books have 
preserved a story of the Kosala king who visited the capital 

of the Sakyas. Once Pasenadi, king of 
Kosala, carried away by his horse 
reached Kapilavastu alone, and roaming' 
about.hither and thither, came to the garden of Mahanaman. 
Here he saw the beautiful Mallika who was well versed 
in the sastras and asked her as to whose garden it was and 


^ Carmichsel I^ectures, 19iS, pp. 162-164. 
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was told that it belonged to Sakya Mahanaman. He then 
got down and wanted some water to wash his feet with. 
She brought it. Again she was asked to bring some water 
with which to wash his face and she brought it and the king 
washed his face with it: Afterwards he wanted some water 
to drink which was brought for him in a leaf-cup. Then she 
was requested by the king to rub his feet which she willingly 
did., Hardly had she touched his feet when he fell asleep. 
She thought that the king might have enemies and she 
closed the gate when the cries of ^open’ were heard by 
her from a multitude of people who wanted to rush in. 
She did not open the gate. The king awoke and asked 
her what the matter was. She told him what she did. Her 
shrewdness and wisdom were admired by the king. Coming 
to know that she was a slave girl of Mahanaman, he went to 
her master and expressed, his desire to marry her. The 
master agreed and the king took her with him in great pomp 
to Srayastr. But the king’s mother was highly displeased 
aS 'hfer ^n had married a slave girl. When Mallika went 
to pay respects to her and touched her feet, she at once 
fell asleep. When she awoke, she thought that such a touch 
could not but be of a maiden of noble birth, worthy of the 
faniily of Ko^ala. At that time Pasenadi had a wife named 
Vargika, famous for her beauty, besides Mallika, well known 
for her wonderful touch. Shortly afterwards, a son was born 
to Mallika who was called Virudhaka or the high-born.^ 


i Rockhill, I/ife of the Buddha, pp. Tfrfy. According to Pali canonical literature, 
Virudhaka was the son of Pasenadi by another wife named Vasabhakhattiya whd waa 
given iu'loiarriage to Pasenadi by the 
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This story is nothing but a Tibetan version of the story of 
Pasenadi and Vasabhakhattiya. 

We have already seen how Pasenadi wished- to establish 
a connection with the Buddha’s family by marriage and 
wanted to marry one of the daughters of the ^akya chiefs. 
The Sakyas- afterwards decided that it was beneath their 
dignity to marry one of their daughters to the king of Ko^ala.' 
A girl named Vasabhakhattiyaj a daughter by a slave 
girl of one of their leading chiefs, Mahanaman, was sent by 
the ^akyas to the king. 

But King Pasenadi had great admiration for the Buddha 
who was a 6akya. The king went to him and rubbed his 
feet out of devotion to him. He further said, Worldly 
life is full of civil strifes-^as people have not yet realised the 
Dharma of the Tathagata.” ^ 

. Vidudabha, the son of Pasenadi and Vasabhakhattiya, 
when he came of age, found out that the Sakyas had deceived 
his father Pasenadi by giving him a daughter of a slave girl 
to marry. He resolved to take revenge upon them. VidH- 
dabha, therefore, wanted to get possession of the throne for 
himself, and with the aid of his commander-in-chief, Dirgha 
CSrayana or Digha Karayana, he deposed his father who died 
with his life from Sravasti, the KoSala capital; he set out for 
Raj agaha, the Magadhan capital. “ It was late when he came 
to the city, and the gates were shut and lying down in a shed, 
exhausted by exposure to wind and sun, he died there.” 
(Jataka, Vol. IV, p. 96.) After ascending the throne. 


1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist.iJidia, p. li. 

fi 'Majjhima iSTikaya (P.T.S,), Vol, II, pt. I, pp. 118-124, 
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^'’idudabha invaded the ^akya country, took their city and 
slew many of them without any distinction of age or sex. 

Having annihilated the ^akyas, five' hundred ^akya 
girls were taken by him for his harem to celebrate the victory. 
The girls who were full of rage and hatred said that they 
would never submit to the king. They abused him and his 
family. On hearing this, the king was enraged And gave 
orders to kill them. The officers, according to the. orders of 
the king, cut ofE their hands and feet and threw them into a 
ditch. The girls sought the aid of the Buduha who saw 
their distress and ordered a Bhikkhu to go to them and to 
preach before them the most profound doctrine of the 
Buddha. They having heard the instriictions of the Buddha, 
attained “purity of the eyes of law.” They then died and 
were all re-born in heaven. ‘ VidUdabha himself is said to 
have perished by a sudden flood along with numerous 
Ko§alan followers. 

There is a different version of the above account stated 
in the VidUdakavadanam of the Avadanakalpalata.* Accord¬ 
ing to it, VidCtdaka slaughtered seventy-seven thousand 
6akyas and stole one thousand boys and girls. One day 
when he was eulogising his own prowess in his court, the 
stolen 6akya girls said, “Why is this pride when death is 
inevitable to a man bound by action ?” The king heard 
this and became angry and ordered his men to cut off the 
hands of the girls. 

Rhys Davids says that the motives which led VidQdaka 

1 Beal's Records of the Western World, Vol. II, pp. ii-X2. 

* nth Pallava, Avadanakalpalata (Bibliotheca Indica series). 
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to attack and conquer the ^akyas were most probably similar 
to the political motives which afterwards persuaded Ajata- 
§atra to attack and conquer the bicchavis of VaiSali.^ We 
think that the only reason of Vidtidabha’s invading the 
Sakya country and massacring a large number of the 6akyas 
was that they when asked by his father King Pasenadi to 
give him a 6akya girl, deceived him (Pasenadi) by sending 
Vasabhakhattiya, a girl of low birth. 

It is stated in the Mahavamsa Tika that during the 
lifetime of the Buddha, some ^akyas being oppressed by 
Vidudabha, fled to the Himalayas where they built a 
beautiful city which was known as the Moriyanagara (Maurya- 
nagara) on account of t,he spot always resounding with the 
cries of peacocks.'^ The Buddhists hold that 4 ^oka and the 
Buddha were of the same family as the former was descended 
ffom Chandragupta who was a son of the queen of one of the 
kings of Moriyanagara.* 


i Buddhist India, pp. ii~i2, 

* Mahavariisa Tiha, (Ceylonese edition) pp. 119-121. 

8 Baal’s Records of the Western World, Vol. I, Introduction, p. xyii. 


CHAPTER Vl 


THE BULIS-THE KOLIYAS—THE MORIYAS— 
THE BHAGGAS—THE KALAMAS.^ 

Besides the clans of which some account has been given 
in the previous chapters, there are a few others occasionally- 

referred to in the Buddhist texts, parti- 
Fivs minor clans. ■ . . , -r, < ^ 

ciMarly in the Book of the Great Decease. 
They may be enumerated as follows;— 

1. The Bulis of Allakappa. 

2. The Koliyas of Devadaha and Ramagama. 

3. The Moriyas of PipphaUvana. 

4. The Bhaggas of Surhsumara Hill. 

5. The Kalamas of Kesaputta. 

“There are,” as Dr. Rhys Davids points out, “several other 
names of tribes of which it is not yet known whether they 
were clans or under monarchical government. We have 
only one instance of any tribe, once under a monarchy, 
reverting to the independent state. And whenever the 
supreme power in a clan became hereditary, the result seems 
always to have been an absolute monarchy, without legal 
limitations of any kind.”* 

The five clans or tribes mentioned above are mere passing 
shadows in early Buddhist records, there being hardly any 


* I have derived substantial Jielp from Dr. B. M. Barua while engaged in writing 
this chapter. 

^ Tv W Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p, 2^3. 
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data for an historical account of them. The Book of the 
Great Decease ‘ mentions the Bulis of Allakappa, the Koliyas 
of Ramagama and the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, , along with 
the Dicchavis of Vesali, the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu and 
others, as so many distinct kgatriya clans or corporations, 
claiming shares of the bodily remains of the Buddha Gautama 
on the ground that like the deceased master they were all 

of the ksatriya caste. The message sent 
kgatriyiTrMk! these clans to the Mallas of 

KuSinara is as follows: “The Blessed 
One belonged to the soldier caste, we too are of the soldier 
caste. We are worthy to receive a portion of the mlics 
of the Blessed One, Over the remains of the Blessed One 
will we put up a sacred cairn and in their honour, will 
we celebrate a feast.”* The claimants are said to have 
obtained their respective shares of relics, which they en¬ 
shrined with customary ceremonies. The Bulis of Allakappa 

and the Koliyas of Ramagama had 

Their soUcitude for , . ° 

ha remains of the the good fortune to obtam one share 

Buddha. bodily remains while the 

Moriyas of Pipphalivana had to be satisfied with a share of 
the ashes as they were rather late in sending their messenger 
to Ku^lnara. One of their descendants—-a Moriya of Patali- 
putra—^was more fortunate. The existing Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions all agree in bearing out the fact of redistribution of 
the relics of the Buddha in the time of King A^oka Moriya 
(Maurya) with the exception of those enshrined at Ramagama 


1 Digha Nikaya, IL p, 164 foil. 

2 Buddhist Suttas, S.B.E.. Vol. XI, p. 132. 
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by the Koliyas. The legend from the A§okavadana which 
has been summarised by late Dr. Vincent Smith is as 
follows:—"The Avadana story is that when King A§oka 
desired to distribute the sacred relics of the body of Buddha 
among the eighty-four thousand stflpas erected by himself, 
he opened the stupa of the Urn, wherein King Ajata§atru 
had enshrined the cremation relics collected from seven 
of the eight original stUpas. The eighth, that at Ramagama, 
was defended by the guardian Nagas, who would not allow 
it to be opened. The relics thus withdrawn from the stflpa 
of the Urn, were dis1;ributed among eighty-four thousand 
stupas, ‘resplendent as the auturhn clouds,’ which were erect¬ 
ed in a single day by the descendant of the Mauryas.’’^ A 
similar legend can be gathered from the Sinhalese chronicles 
and other late Pali works, particularly Buddhaghosa’s com¬ 
mentary^ on the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta. The evidence 
of the Pali Canonical texts themselves amply corroborates 
the truth of the later legends barring certain -details’ which 
have a special importance bf their own. The epilogues 
attached to the Book of the Great Decease and the Buddha- 
vamsa prove that the sacred relics of Buddha's body were, 
after their re-distribution, enshrined all over northern India 
from GandhSra to Kalihga. ® 

In the Bhigmaparva of the Mahabhdrata, mention is 
made of the Bhargas along with other tribes, e.g., the Aridhras, 


1 Vincent Staith, Asoka, 2nd edition, pp. 251-252. 

5 Sumangala-VilasinJ, Burmese edition, pt. II, p. 183, foil. 

3 Digha-Nikaya, II, p. 167; The Buddhavamsa and the Cariyapit:aka, J.P.T.S., 
1882, p. 68. 
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The Bhaggas. 


the Kiratas, the Ko§alas, the Gandharas, the Sauviras, the 
Sindhus, and so forth (9th chapter, p. 822). The Bhaggas 
of the Suihsumara Hill have been casually referred to in 

some suttas of the Maj jhima and the Saifa- 
yutta Nikayas.^ There can be no doubt 
about the fact that the Sumsumara Hill was used as a fort. 
It was situated in a deer park at Bhesakalavana. In the life 
time of the Buddha, Prince Bodhi, son of Udena, ruled over 
the Bhaggas, apparently as his father’s viceroy. He became 
one of the followers of the Buddha.’’ When the Buddha was 
amongst the Bhaggas, the householder, Nakulapita, went to 
him and spoke to him thus, “I have become old and 
wearied, let the Tord admonish me and instruct me for my 
eternal happiness.” H6 afterwards became one of the 
devotees of the Master at Bhesakajavana.* 

As regards the Kalamas of Kesaputta, our information 
is very meagre. There is but a bare mention of them in the 
Tk. Klim... Nikayas. No doubt they existed at the 
time of the Buddha as a distinct tribe or 
people. Probably their home or seat of government was in 
a mountain fastness, not far from the upper Gangetic valley. 
We are quite in the dark about their origin and other 
particulars. We must bear in mind that in ancient India, 
the tribe lent its name to the place of its settlement, that is 


I Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, pp. 332-338 ; Vol. 11 , pt. I, pp. 9 i~ 97 « Sariiyutta 
Nikaya, pt. IV, p. 116; Ibid, pt. IH, pp. i-j. ^ > 

« Bodbirajakutnara Sutta, Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 91 i Bausboll, Jataka, 
Vol. Ill, p. 157. 

8 Saiiiyutta Nikaya, pt. Ill, pp. 1-5. 
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to say, the tribal name became local. The word ‘ Kesaputta ’ 
should be taken in its plural form, denoting the land of the 
Kesaputtas. The etymology of the name indicates that the 
tribe traced its descent from the Kesins, a tribe connected 
wi^ the Pahcalas.'^ In the MahSparinibbana Suttanta,* 
and other Buddhist texts, ancient and modern, we are intro¬ 
duced to a renowned religious teacher named Alara Kalama 
(Sanskrit, Arada Kalama). One caravan merchant named 
Pukkusa, a young Mallian, was a disciple of Alara Kalama. 
Much emphasis was laid by Pukkusa on the spiritual attain¬ 
ments of Kalama. He said that his preceptor’s ecstatic 
trance was so very deep and profound that a long train of 
heavily laden carts passed by him but he did not perceive 
them.® AJara Kalama might have been a Ha^hayogin. 
Buddhaghosa says that he was called Alara because he was a 
Dighapihgala or a hermit of long standing, Kalama being his 
family name.* It would seem clear that Alara KalSma came 
of the Kalama tribe or that he was in some way connected 
with it. The Buddhist texts represent the Kalamas as 
worshippers of the Buddha Gautama who was before his 
enlightenment, a disciple of Kalama, a renowned teacher of 
philosophy.® 

The Sumahgalavilasini (pp. 260—262) states that the 

The KoUyas. daughters of Okkaka 

by the chief queen contracted leprosy 
(kuttharoga). The four sons of Okkaka, who were brothers 

, i Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 468. 2 Digha-Nikaya, Vol. II, pp. 130-13, 

S.Buddhist Suttas, S.B.n., Vol. XI., p. 76. Ibid, p. 75. f.n. 

® Kern, Maniial of Indian Buddhism, p. 
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of the eldest daughter, apprehending that if they lived with 
her, they might contract the disease, took her on the pretext 
of going to a garden, to a forest and there confined her in an 
underground closet. At that time, RSma, king of Benares, 
got leprosy and being detested by his wives and relations, 
left the kingdom, entered the forest and there eating leaves 
and fruits of wild trees, was soon cured of the disease and 
began to live in the forest. One night he heard the voice 
of the woman and in the morning, going in the direction of 
the voice, found the princess in the underground closet. 
He cured her by means of those leaves and fruits by which 
he himself was cured and married her. He then built a town 
in the forest removing a big Kola tree. Inasmuch as the 
town was built on the site of the Kola tree, it came to be 
called Kolanagara and the descendants of the king came to 
be known as Koliyas. 

The Mahavastu tells us that a daughter of a certain 
^akya noble who was handsome and endowed with all good 
qualities, was attacked with leprosy. The physicians were 
treating her but the disease was incurable. They prescribed 
ointments and laxative medicines for her. Sores appeared 
all over the body. The people began to hate her. She was 
taken by all the brothers in a palanquin to a spot close to the 
Himalayas. They dug out a subterranean room and she 
was left there with abundance of food and water. They 
put planks to block the path leading to the interior of the 
cave and the doors were closed and they put a big heap of 
dust in front of the cave and then they returned to Kapila- 
vastu. She living in that stuffy room in the heat of the 
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cave, was cured of leprosy. Her body became altogether 
soreless and she resumed her former beauty. A tiger got 
scent and it came towards her. Having got the scent of a 
human being, the tiger began to throw off the heap of dust. 
Not far from the cave lived a royal sage named Kola who 
was possessed of five supernatural knowledges and had 
attained the four meditations. His hermitage was full of 
vegetables, flowers and fruits. It was very charming. The 
sage while wandering hither and thither in the vicinity of' 
the hermitage, came to the cave where the 6akya girl 
lived. The tiger threw off* the heap of dust with its legs, 
leaving only the plank. The tiger saw the sage who compelled 
it to leave that spot and go away. As the sage saw the 
tiger throwing off the dust, curiosity arose in his mind. 
Then the plank having been removed by the sage, the door 
of the cave was opened. The 6akya girl was seen in all her 
great beauty. The sage asked, “Well lady, who are you ? ” 
She replied, “ I am a woman and I am the daughter of a 
certain 6akya of Kapilavastu. Having fallen a victim to 
leprosy, I have been left here to spend the rest of my life." 
Seeing the exquisite beauty of the ^akya girl, he became very 
much' attached to her. Coming in contact with the Sakya 
girl the sage lost the power of meditation and his supernatural 
know;ledge. He then went to the hermitage along with the 
^akya.girl who lived in the hermitage with the' sage Kola. 
Sixteen pairs of twin sons were born to them. Thirty-two 
sons of the sage were beautiful and had plaited hairs. The 
sons of the sage, when they grew up, were sent to Kapilavastu 
by their' mother who said to them thus, “Sons, go to the city 
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of Elapilavastu where live my father and your maternal 
grandfather. There the sons of such and such persons- are 
your maternal upcles and they are ^akya nobles and your 
relations. They will provide you with means to maintain 
yourselves.” She trained them thus in the manners of 
the Sakyas, “You will approach a Sakya gentleman in this 
way. This is the proper way to salute. In this way you 
should sit down.” Having trained them in the manners of 
the Sakyas, they were allowed to go. They saluted their 
parents, went round them and then went away. They in course 
of time reached Kapilavastu. They entered Kapilavastu with 
their beautiful appearance. The vast crowd seeing the sons 
of the.sage received them and said, "These sons of the sage 
are beautiful and have plaited hairs.” They went to the 
Mote-Hall of the Sakyas surrounded by a vast crowd. Five 
hundred Sakyas assembled in the Mote-Hall for scane busi¬ 
ness. They approached the Sakya assembly in the way 
they were taught by their mother. The Sakya assembly 
became astounded to see the ^akya manners in them. The 
^kya assembly asked the sons of the sage thus, “ Where¬ 
from dp you come ? ” Being instructed they answered thus, 
"We are sons of Kola, the royal sage, who has his hermit¬ 
age somewhere at the foot of the Himalayas. Our mother 
is the datjghter of a certain Sakya.” Hearing them, the 
Sakyas'-became pleased. Their maternal grandfather, who 
was one of the leading Sakyas and whose lineage was noble, 
was still alive. The royal sage Kola gave his eldest son, 
the kingdom of Benares and he went out of the kingdom 
for ordination. The Sakyas were then very glad to learn 
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that they were born of the royal sage and not of persons of 
inferior rank. They said, “They must also be ^akyas. 
They belong to the same caste to which we belong. Let 
them be given ^akya girls and appointments.” They were 
given Sakya brides, cultivable lands and villages. As the 
princes were born of the sage Kola, they were known as 
Koliyas. (Mahavastu, Vol. I., pp. 352-355.) 

It is stated in the Introduction to the Kunala J Staka 
that the Kofiyas used to dwell in the Kola tree (Kolarukkhe). 
Hence they came to be called 'Koliyas’ or dwellers in 'jujube' 
(Koli) trees (Jataka, Faiisboil, V., p. 413). 

From the Thera-Gatha (Verse 529, p. 56), it appears 
that the territories of the ^akyas and the Koliyas lay side by 
side and the river Rohini formed the boundary between 
these two clans. ('' Passantu tarn Sakiya Koliya ca paccha- 
mukham Rohiniyam tarantaih.”) 

The river Rohini flowed between the territories of 
^ ^ ^ the Koliyas and the ^kyas. Both the 

KoUyas aad the tribes used Water of the river for culti- 
Saityas. vation and they had the river confined by 

a single-dam. In the month of Jetthamlila, when the crops 
began to droop, the Koliya and the ^akya labourers assem¬ 
bled together. Then the people of the Koliya said, ‘^Should 
this water be drawn off on both sides, it will not prove suffi¬ 
cient for both us and you. But our crops will thrive with a 
single watering; give us then the water.” The people of 
Kapilavatthu said, '' When you have filled your garners with 
corn, we shall hardly have the courage to come with ruddy 
gold, emeralds and copper coins and with baskets and sacks 
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in our hands, to hang about your doors. Our crops too will 
thrive with a single watering; give us the water.” “ We will 
not give it,” they said. '^Neither will we,” said the others. 
As words thus ran high, one of them rose up and struck 
another a blow, and he in turn struck a third and thus it was 
that what with interchanging blows and spitefully touching 
on the origin of their princely families they increased the 
tumult. The Koliya labourers said, “ Be off with your people 
of Kapilavatthu, men who like dogs, jackals, and such like 
beasts, cohabited with their own .sisters. What will their ele¬ 
phants and horses, their fields and spears avail against us ?” 
The Sakya labourers replied, ‘'Nay, do you, wretched lepers, 
be off witlxyour children, destitute and ill-conditioned fellows, 
who like brute beasts had their dweUing in a hoffow jujube 
tree (Koli). What shall their elephants and hoiises, their 
spears g,nd shields avail against us?” So they went and 
told the councillors appointed to such services and they 
reported it to/the princes of their tribes. Then the Sakyas 
said;. “ We will show them how strong and mighty are the men 
who cohabited with their .sisters,” and they sallied forth, 
ready for the "fray.. And the Koliyas said, '“We will show 
them how strong and mighty are they who dwelt in the 
hollow of a jujube tree,” and they to'o sallied forth ready 
for the fight. 

Another version of the story is this:—“When" the female 
slaves of the Sakyas and Koliyas came to the'river to fetch 
water, and throwing the coils of cloth that they carried on 
their heads upon the ground, were seated and pleasantly 
conversing, a certain woman took another’s cloth, thinking 

14 ■ 
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that it was her own; and when owing to this a quarrel arose, 
e4dh eil'aitnin g the coil of cloth as „Hers, gradually the people 
of the two cities, the serfs and the labourers, the attendants, 
headnien, councillors and viceroys, all of them saUied forth 
ready for battle.” Now it was at eventide that they would 
be -sallying forth, ready for the fray. At this time the 
Blessed One came to the spot from Savatthl, sat cross-legged 
in the air between the two hosts.. The Sakyas could recognise 
In'm and at once threw down their arms with the words, 
''het the Koliyas slay us or roast us alive.” The Koliyas 
too on seeing the Buddha acted in the same way. The 
Xord instructed them, quelled the feud and brought about a 
reunion. (Jataka, Cowell’s edition, Vol. V, p. 2 tg foil.) 

The Mahavastu tells us that tnere was a Koliya prince 
who was a rival to Gautama Buddha in the art of arrow¬ 
shooting but he was defeated along with others. (Edited 
by Senart, Vol. II, pp. 76-77.) 

The Udana tells us that the daughter of the king 
of the Koliyas (Koliyadhita) named Suppavasa who remain¬ 
ed pregnant for seven years, was terribly suffering from 
labour-pains for seven years. She thought that the Buddha 
and his disciple after undergoing such sufferings, were freed 
from them and she further thought that there was Nibbana 
but there was no such pain in it. She requested her husband 
to go to the Buddha who was then dwelling at Kundi and 
inform him of it. The Buddha being informed desired that 
she should give birth to a healthy son without any pain. As 
soon as the Buddha expressed such a desire, she gave birth 
to a healthy son without pain. The husband returned 
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home and found Suppavasa with-a healthy son. Suppavasa 
again requested'her husband to go to the Buddha and invite 
him with his followers to her house for seven days and her 
husband was also instructed by her to inform the Buddha of 
her easy delivery of a son. The Buddha accepted the invi¬ 
tation and he was sumptuously fed in her house. Sariputta 
who also went to her house asked the son, “Are you all 
right? Have you any want? Are you free from, suflfer- 
ing?” The son answered, “I had to live for seven years in 
a jar of blood." Suppavasa was greatly pleased seeing , her 
son talking with Sariputta. The Buddha asked' her whether 
she would desire to have any more sons. She expressed 
her desire to have seven such sons. The Buddha then left 
her (Udana, p.t.s. pp. 15--i8). 

According to some, the name, the Koliyas of Ramagama, 
indicates that the tribe came originally from the same ethnic 
group as the Koliyas of Devadaha. According to Cunning¬ 
ham, Ramagama (Ramagrama) is identical with Deokali.' 
There are no historical data for ascertaining the political 
relations of the Koliyas of Ramagama (Ramagrama) with 
the Sakyas. 

It is stated in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta of the 
Digha Nikaya that the inhabitants of Ramagama belonged 
to the serpent race.* 

The Mdhavaihsa commentary ^ furnishes us with some 
interesting information about the origin of the Moriyas of 

-' 1 £unmnghaia, ^adent Geography of India, p. 423. 

^ 2 Digha Nikaya (P.T.S.), YoJ. II, p. 167, 

3 Mahavaih^a TikS (Sinhalese ISdition), pp. 119 foil. 
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Pipphalivana and their connection with the Maurya rulers of 
Magadha. We are told that there are 

The Moriyas, theories about the derivation of the 

name Mpriya. • According to one theory, the name is derived 
from ' modiya ’ meaning pleasing or delightful. The Moriyas 
were a people who lived in a delightful land. According to 
tiie other, the name is connected with ‘ mora ’ peacock. The 
people came to be known as Moriyas from the fact that the 
place, where they founded their city, always resounded with 
the cries , of peacocks. It is said that some of the Sakya 
princes, being hard pressed by Prince VidUdabha, the am¬ 
bitious and cruel usurper of the throne of KoSala, fled to 
the Himalayan region where they built a new city round a, 
lake in the forest tract abounding in pepul trees. 

The above legend about the origin of the Moriyas of 
Pipphalivana cannot be accepted as a historical fact. 
When the Moriyas are introduced to us in the Book of the 
Great Decease, they are contemporaries and powerful rivals 
of the 6akyas of Kapilavatthu or Eapilavastu. Moreover, 
Vidudabha’s invasibn- of Kapilavatthu and the carnage 
committed upon its citizens took place, if the tradition is at 
all to be believed, shortly before the demise of the Buddha. 
There may be some truth in the implied suggestion that the 
Moriyas were, in some way, connected with the ^akyas of 
Kapilavatthu. With the advance of ethnological researches, 
it may be found that the matrimonial alUance of the ^akyas 
with the neighbouring hill peoples brought some new tribes 
into existence. Further, the Mahavamsa commentary traces 
the origin of the Maurjm rulers of Magadha to the Moriyas 
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of Pipphalivana. Candagutta, the founder of the Maurya 
dynasty; was born of the chief queen of the Moriyan king of 
Pipphalivana. This account conflicts with the evidence of 
ViSakhadatfa's Mudraraksasa where Candragupta is re¬ 
presented a& ^ Vrsala/ a person of low birth^ an illegitimate 
son of the last Nanda king by a shdra woman named Mura. 
How far Vi^akhadatta’s account represents the true state of 
thingSj is a controversial point. But there are many in¬ 
stances where such misconception of history resulted from a 
conjectural etymology of personal and dynastic names. It 
appears that the royal family of the Nandas was connected 
by matrimonial alliance with the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, 
and this -may derive some support from the fact that in earlier 
and later times, the rulers of Magadha found it necessary 
to establish friendly relations, through marriage, with the 
neighbouring clans, e.g., the Bicchavis of VaiSali and the 
Videhans of Mithila. 

It seems certain that the minor clans had much in 
common with those dealt with in the previous chapters. 
Their social customs, religious belief s, laws and administrative 
systems, were, in all likelihood, the same. It is left, to the 
future historian of India to decide how far the clans under 
review were instrumental in colonising Bengal, BihSr and 
Assam. 


I Act III, pp. 134-136, 141-143, etc. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE MADRAS' 


The Madras in 
Vediq times. 


The Madras are an ancient k§atriya tribe of the Vedic 
times. They are not mentioned in the 
early Vedic Samhitas but the VamSa 
Brahmana of the Samaveda mentions 
an ancient Vedic teacher, Madragara ^aungayani from whom, 
as we shall see in the chapter, on the Eambojas, Aupaman- 
yava, the Kamboja, received the Vedic lore. From the name 
Madragara, scholars infer" that ^auhgayani belonged to the 
Madra tribe, and this very fact that Vedic learning had 
spread so much among the Madras as to give one of them 
a respected position in the list of ancient teachers, shows 
that the Madras belonged to the Vedic Aryandom before 
the. age of the Brahmanas. Their Vedic learning in the 
Brahmana times is testified to by the ^atapatha Brahmana 
where we find that sages of Northern India, most probably 
of the Euru-Pancala district, repaired to the Madra country 
to receive their education in Vedic learning. In the Brha- 
daranyaka-Upanisad,* Uddalaka Aruni told Yajnavalkya, 
“ We dwelt among the Madras in the houses of Patancala 
Kapya, studying the sacrifice.” And, again, Bhujyu Eaha- 


1 Mr. H. C. Ray has contributed a paper to the J.A.S.B. (New series, VoL XVIII, 
1922, No. 4), on the same subject, but my chapter was written independently for this 
volume and it contains some matters not noticed in Mr. Ray’s monograph. 

? Vedic Index, II, p.123. 

3 iii. 7, r, S.B.B. 15, 132. 
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yani said, “ We wandered about as students, and came to the 
house of Patancala Kapya.” ^ These facts prove unmistak¬ 
ably that the Madras held a high place among- the Vedic 
people. 

In the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII. 14.3), we find the 
mention of a section of the Madra people, the Uttara, or the 
northern Madras who lived beyond the Himalayas {patera 
Himavantaih) in the northern regions dose to the Uttara- 
Kurtis; Uttara-Madra is supposed by scholars’ to have been 
located in Kashmir. 

In the Ramayana we read that SugriVa sent monkies to 
the Madrakas and other tribes in quest of 
Locatiraand^eariy gita.® In the Visnupurana mention is 

made of Madra along with Arama, Para- 
sika and others.* In the Matsya Parana, Madra is mentioned 
along with Gandhara, Yavana and others. ‘ In the same Pura- 
na, reference is made to King A^wapati of $akala in the kingdom 
of the Madras.® Madda is not mentioned in the list of sixteen 
mahajanapadas in the Buddhist literature. Some suppose 
that Macida was also called Vahlika.'' The Madras held 
the central parts of the Punjab.® The country they occupied 
lay between the Ravi and the Chenhb.* They appear in 
the epic to have occupied the district of Sialkot between the 


i Br. Upan 4 ad» iii, 3, i, S.B.E., 15, 127. 

5? Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 102. 

^ Ramayapa (Griffith’s translation) Additional Notes,, p. 43. 

^ Second-A6^:a-, Ghap. 3, 17. 6 Chap. 114, 41. 

^ Chap, $ 2 . 5. , 7 N. I/. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 49. 

3 Sarly JSfistory of India, V. A. Smith, p. 286. 

^ N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 49 ; J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 889. 
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rivers Ciienab aad JR. 5 vi (Cambridge History of India, Ancient 
India, pp. 549 ' 55 o)- ladia is, according to one description, 
divided into nine divisions (nava khanda). This was the 
description first given by the astronomers, Para§ara and 
Varahamihira and it was also adopted by the authors of 
, several of the f’uranas. According to this arrahgefnent, 
Madra was the chief district of the north.^ In the Brhat- 
sariduta of Varahaniiihira, mention is made of the Madra 
tribe.® It is evident from the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
that Madra lay by the side of the territory of the Yaudheyas.® 
The , Madra kingdom is mentioned in the Bhismaparva of the 
Mahabharata.* Panini mentions it in his grammar (II. 3, 73; 
IV. 4. 67). Its capital was ^agala or ^akala in which form 
the name occurs in the. Mahabharata (ii. 1196, viii. 2033). 
Sakala has been identified by General Cunningham with 
Sangla-wala-Tiba, to the west of the Ravi {Ancient Geo- 
paphy of India, p. 180). Cunningham holds that ^akala 
is still known as Madra-dela or ^e district of the Madras, 
Which is said by some to extend from the Bias to the Jhelum 
but by otfhers only to the Chenab.‘ T. W. Rhys Davids says 
that Cunnihgham thought that he (Cunningham) had found 
the ruins of it; bRt no excavations have been carried out, 
and the exact site is still therefore uncertain. It lay about 
32° N by 74° E.' , . 


^ Cunmngham, Ancient Geography of India, pp. 5-6. 

^ Kern> Bi-hatsaiiihita, pt. 92. 

R. C, Hajumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 272. 

* Bhifttiaparva, Chap. IX, p. 822. 

* Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 185, « Buddhist India, p. 39. 
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It appears from Hwui-lih that the pilgrim Hiueu 
Tsiang went to ^akala.‘ The old town 

Chinese account. ^ a ^ ^ v x 

of Sakala (She-ki-lo), according to 
the great pilgrim, is about 20 li in circuit. Although its 
walls are thrown down, the foundation is still firm and strong. 
In the midst of it a town of about 6 or 7 li in circuit has been 
built.* There is in Sakala a Sangharama with about one 
hundred priests who study the little vehicle.. In old days 
Vasubandhu (Shi-t’sin) Bodhisatta composed in this place 
the treatise called Shing-i-tai (Paramartha^atya Sastra). 
By the side of the convent of the stupa about 200 feet high, 
on this spot the four former Buddhas preached the law, and 
here again are the traces of their walking to and fro. To the 
north-west of the Sahgnarama, 5 or 6 li is a stupa, about 
200 feet high built by A§oka-raja. Here also the four past 
Buddhas preached. About 10 li to the north-east of the new 
capital, we come to a stupa of stone about 200 feet in height 
_built by Afioka.' 

The Milinda-panho gives a splendid description of the 
Madra capital. There is a great centre of trade called Sagala, 
the famous city of yore in the country of the Yonakas. Sagala 
is situated in a delightful country well- 
^^Descriptioa^^to- abounding in parks 

*’‘**’*‘’‘ and gardens, groves, lakes and tanks, a 

paradise of rivers and mountains and woods. Wise architects 
have laid it out. Brave is its defence, with many strong 


i Beal’s Records of the-Westera World, Vol. I, p. i66, f.n. s- 
i Ibid, Vol. I, p. 167. 
s Ibid, Vol. I, p. 17*. 
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towers and ramparts, with superb gates and entrance arch¬ 
ways and with the royal citadel Jb. its midst, white-walled 
and deeply moated. Well laid out are its streets, squares, 
cross roads and market places. Its shops are filled with 
various costly merchandise. It is richly adorned with 
hundreds of alms-halls of various kinds and splendid with 
hundreds of thousands of magnificent mansions. Its streets 
are filled with elephants, horses, carriages and foot passengers, 
frequented by the group of handsome men and beautiful 
women and crowded by men of all sorts and conditions, 
brahmanas, nobles, artificers and servants. They resound 
with cries of welcome to the teachers of every creed and the 
city is the resort of the leading men of each of the different 
sects. Shops are there for the^sale of Benares muslin, of 
Kotumbara stuffs and of other cloths of various kinds, and 
sweet odours are exhaled from the bazars where all sorts of 
flowers and perfumes are tastefully set out. Jewels are 
there in plenty and^ guilds of traders in all sorts of finery 
display their goods in' the bazars that face all quarters of the 
sky. So full is the city of money and of gold and silver ware, 
of copper and stone ware, that it is a mine of dazzling treasures. 
And there is laid up there much store of .property and corn 
and, things of value in warehouses, foods and drinks of every 
sort, syrups, and sweetmeats of every kind. In wealth 
it is the rival of Uttara-Kuru and "in glory it is as AJaka- 
manda, the city of Gods.^ Its inhabitants are prosperous 
and rich.* 


^ Questions of Milinda pt. I, pp 

2 Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. 167. 
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According to the evidence borne by the Sanskrit Epics and 
Pali Jatakas, the Madras were ksatriyas belonging to the 
Caste warrior caste/ and entered into matri¬ 

monial alliance with the ksatriya dynas¬ 
ties of the Gangetic kingdoms. The great Kum king, Pandh 
married the Madra princess, Madri, as we shall show below,' 
and besides, from the Adiparva of the Mahabharata, we learn 
that Pariksit married Madravati and Janamejaya and 
others were born to him by her.® 

The J atakas bear ample testimony to the fact that the 
Madra princesses were sought in marriage by the great 
ksatriya houses of northern India. Thus we read in the 
Kusa-Jataka: The King of Madda had seven daughters, “of 
extraordinary beauty, like to nymphs of heaven.” The 
eldest of them was called Pabhavati. Rays of light streamed 
forth from her person. King Okkaka sent ids emissaries to, 
the Madda king. They told the Madda king that their king 
had a son, the bold prince Kusa, to whom he had intended 
to make over his kingdom, and had sent them to ask him 
(Madda king) to give his daughter Pabhavati in marriage to 
his son. The Madda king was glad ‘thinking an alliance with 
so noble a king would be an auspicious one.’ He consented. 
King Okkaka with a great retinue set out from Kusa vati and 
in course of time reached the city of Sagala. He was received 
with great honour. Pabhavati was then given in marriage 
to Kusa, son of King Okkaka. The two kingdoms, Madda 
> and Kusavati were thus united by matrimonial alliance.®. 

^ Jataka (Cowell), Vol. iv, pp. 144 145. 2 Chap. 95,p.*i05. 

3 Jataka (Cowell), Vol. V,pp. 146-147. 


f 
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The same story of the union of Prince Ku^a of the 
great Iksvaku family with a Madra princesSj is also told in 
the Mahavastu-Avadana with some variations. At Benares, 
the Mahavastu tells us, there was a king named Ku§a who 
belonged to the Ikgvaku family. One day he approached his 
mother, Alindadevi and asked her to bring for him the most 
beautiful bride. The ministers • in quest of a beautiful 
girl, reached the city of Kanyakubja in the kingdom of 
^flrasena where the Madra king, Mahendra ruled. They saw 
one day his beautiful daughter and thinking her to be the 
best possible, selection, they approached. her father who 
readily consented to give her in marriage to king Ku§a of 
Benares. But king Ku§a’s appearance was repulsive and he 
had many defects in his body, ilis wife Sudar^ana dis¬ 
covered the defects in him and with the permission of her 
mother-in-law, she left Benares for Kanyakubja. In the 
meantime king Ku§a returning to his palace could not see his 
beloved wife. He left the kingdom leaving his brother 
Ku§adruma in charge of it and he at once started for Kanya- 
kiibja. Ku^a reached the palace of his father-in-law and 
tried by various means to get favour from his wife, e.g., by 
preparing garlands, by making earthen pots, ornaments but 
all -such things were rejected by SundarSana. He then 
entered the kitchen of the king as a cook' and prepared an 
excellent soup. The king after taking the soup enquired 
of the cook-and praised him much. In the meantime seven 
ksatriya kings of the neighbouring countries came to win 
the married daughter of the Madra king but they were 
refused. Then Eu§a by his own power drove away ail the 
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seven kings and after saving Ms father-in-law’s kingdom, he 
came back to his own kingdom with his wife. The Madra 
king, Mahendra, being advised by his son-in-law, Ku^a, gave 
his seven daughters in marriage to the seven kings who came 
to attack him and thereby the Madra king strengthened 
his position (Mahavastu, Vol. II, p. 440 foil). 

From the KaHhga-Bodhi Jataka we observe that even 
a prince of the royal house of Kalihga in the far east sought 
the hand of a princess of the Madra country. In the king¬ 
dom of Madda and in the city of Sagala, a daughter was 
born to the king of Madda. was foretold that the girl 
should live as an ascetic but her son would be an universal 
monarch. The kings of India heard of this prediction and 
surrounded the city. The king of Madda. could not give his 
daughter in marriage to one of them to incur the wrath of 
others. So he fled to a forest with’ His wife and daughter. 
In this forest lived Prince Kalihga. One day while the 
prince was coming out of the river, a flower-wreath caught in 
his hair. The prince thought that the wreath must have been 
made by a tender young girl. He began to search for her. 
So deeply in love he journeyed up the Ganges until He heard 
her singing in a sweet voice, as she sat on a mango-tree. The 
prince came there and learnt from her that she was a khattiya. 
He told her that he was also of the warrior caste. They 
repeated to each other their secrets. The princess then 
came down and returning home told her parents everything 
a bout the son of the king of Kalihga. They consented to give 
her to the prince. The prince married the girl. A matri¬ 
monial alliance was thus established between the king of 
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Madda and the king of/Kalinga.^ In the Chaddanta Jataka 
we find that the royal houses of Benares and Madra were 
allied with each other through matrimony. Subhadda, the 
daughter of the chief queen-consort in the Madda kingdom 
was given in marriage to the king of Benares.* Candadevi, 
the daughter of the king of the Maddas, was the chief queen 
of a Ka^iraja who had no sons. The king asked her to pray 
for a son. The queen was devoted to good work and used 
to lead a purely virtuous and religious life. Through the 
power of her piety, Sakka granted her prayer and in due 
course she pleased the crown and the country with a son.* 
The great Ceylonese chronicle records an alliance between 
a Madra princess and a prince of eastern India. We are 
told that in Sihapura, on the death of King Sihavahu, his 
son Sumitta became king. He married the daughter of the 
Madda king and had three sons by her.* 

The Madras, according to the Artha§astra of Kautilya, 
were a corporation of warriors and lived by 
title of a raja (Raja§abdopajivinah).‘ 
The Mahabharata tells us that it was a 
custom of the Madras to give their daughters in marriage on 
taMng a fee (sulka). This was their family custom.* The 
marriage proposal was first made by the bridegroom’s party to 
the bride’s party. When Pafidu, the Kuru prince, won the 
hand of Kur.ti, the daughter of a Bhoja king in a Svayariivara 
(the ceremony of a woman choosmg her husband), Bhigma 

1 Jataka, (Cowell) Vol. iv, pp. 144-145. * Jataka, Vol. V, p. 22. 

* Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 1. * Mahavaiiisa, .translated by Geiger, p. 62. 

« Eautilya, ArthaSastra, p. 455. « Mahabharata,-Adiparva, Chap, 113, p. 115. 
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wished to have him married once again. Then he set out with 
ministers, old brahmins and sages and came to the city of the 
Madra king named Salya of the Valhika dynasty. He asked 
the king to give his sister in marriage to Pandu. The Madra 
king said, " O great^minded one: matrimonial relation with 
your family is always desirable but we have a family custom 
that we should give girls in marriage on taking a fee (§ulka). 
I cannot ignore that custom.” Bhigma consented and gave 
to the Madra king much wealth as fee for the bride and the 
Madra king too decorated his sister with various ornaments 
and gave her to Bhisma. Bhisma brought her to Hastina- 
pura. In an auspicious moment the marriage ceremony was 
performed. Madri became the wife of Pandu.*^ Two sons 
were born to her and they were named Nakula and Sahadeva.* 
In the great epic, we have further details of ^alya, the 
heroic king of the Madras. On the eve 
The Story of Saiya, of the Kurukgetra war, messengers were 

king of the Madras. jjgjp, Yudhisthka. 

The Madra king, when he learnt from the messengers that 
King Yudhisthira had welcomed him, set out with his. brave 
sons_.and a huge army. His army went on occupying the 
space of half a yojana, with various weapons, decorated with 
dress and ornaments. Duryodhana heard of this and intend¬ 
ing to win the powerful alliance of the Madra sovereign, 
received him on the way. In order to give him a suitable 
ovation, he arranged many meetings, amusements, festivities, 
etc. He caused many goodwells, lakes and water-places to be 


1 Mahabharata, Adfparva, Chap. 113; p. 119. 2 Ibid, Chap. 95. p. 105. 
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dug. ^alya was highly pleased with him and asked him to 
pray for his boon. Duryodhana played for his help in the en¬ 
suing Kuruksetra war. ICing 6alya consented^ but on reach¬ 
ing the field of battle, he said everything to Yiidhisthira who 
said, " You should not break your promise, but I have a 
prayer which you will have to fulfil. When Karna and 
Arjuha will- fight-, you will, in the capacity of Karna’s 
charioteer, protect Arjuna.” King^alya agreed to do this.' 
'He then came to Duryodhana with his entire army consisting 
of 109,350 foot, 65,610 horses, 21,870 chariots and 21,870 
elephants to help him.* He had a golden plough in front of 
his chariot.® ' ’ . 

Early in the morning, before going to fight, the kings 
after bathing and wearing white garments, and offering 
sacrifices in the fire and taking up their weapons, went to 
fight. The Madra king, Salya, went to the battle,, being 
guided by Duryodhana.* There he guarded the left side of 
the army of Dhrtarastra.® Being defeated by the Pan^avas, 
Duryodhana piteously appealed to Madraraja to stop .the 
activity of King Yudhisthira.. The Madra king went towards 
Yudhisthira in a chariot. King Yudhisthira attacked his 
army. King Yudhisthira cast ten arrows that struck him in 
the breast and Nakula and Sahadeva pierced him with seven 
arrows. The Madra king, 6alya, pierced each of them with 
three arrows and again with sixty arrows he pierced 


1 Mahabharata/UdyogaparYa, Chap. VIII, pp. 633-634. 

=? Ibid, Chap. XIX, pp. 641-642. 3 ibid, Drouaparva, Chap. 103 p. 1064. 

^ Ibid, Udyogaparva, Chap. XIX, p. 807. 

^ Bhismaparva. Chap. !tl, pp. 924-925. 
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YudHsthira. Thus when Yudhisthira and the two sons of 
Madri were tired by the Madra king, Bhisma came there and 
began to fight vehemently.’ At last the Madra soldiers 
were killed by Arjuna in the Kuruksetra war.’ 

Tlie legend of Savitri and. vSatyavan so popular all over 
India, is connected with the Madra country. In the Vana- 
parva of the Mahabharata we read that there was a Madra 
king named ASvapati who observed many vows to have 
children. He worshipped Savitri who later on appeared 
before him. He asked for the boon of having children. A 
daughter was afterwards born to him by his chief queen, 
Malavi. This daughter was named Savitri who grew up 
and selected Satyavan as. her husband, Narada objected 
by saying that Satyavan would not live long and hence she 
should not choose him as her husband but Savitri resolved 
to marry him. Shortly afterwards Satyavan died on her 
lap. Yama came to take away the dead body. Savitri 
followed Yama and at last she succeeded in winning the 
boon of getting back her dead husband. She actually got 
back her departed husband. It is also stated -there that 
Savitri had one hundred sons and her father ASvapati too' 
had the like number of sons. (Mahabharata—Vanaparva, 
Chaps. 291-298, pp. 509-523, Maharaja of Burdwan’s edition.) 

In the city of Sakala, Alexander found the second 
Paurava king, whose dominibns he an¬ 
nexed to the satrapy of his relation and 
rival, the great Paurava, who ruled over the adjacent 


Authentic History. 


i Mahabharata* Bhifinaparya, Chaps. CV-CVI, p. 974. 
» Ibid, Kar^iaparva, Chaps. V-VI, pp. 1167-1169. 

^5 ‘ 
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territory between the Jhelum and the Chenab. We may 
conclude then that the kings of the Madras claimed to be 
Piirus and that their dominions together with their capital, 
Sakala, twice passed under the sway of the Yavanas—under 
Alexander and under his successor, Menander. At a later 
date, in the early part of the sixth century A.D., Sakala 
became the capital of the Htina conqueror, Mihirakula.' 

In the course of the two or three centuries following 
the death of the founder of Buddhism, the religion had 
spread to the extreme west of India from the north¬ 
eastern districts, no doubt specially owing to the powerful 
proselytising zeal of the great Maurya Emperor ASoka. We 
find Menander (MiKnda) a powerful Creek king, ruling over 
the country, becoming a convert to Buddhism. Milinda 
was the king of Sakala or Sagala. He was, to quote the 
wcfrds of the Milinda Panho, learned, eloquent, wise 
and able, a faithful observer and that at the right time, of all 
various acts of devotion and ceremony enjoined by his own 
sacred hymns concerning things past, present and future. 
He knew various arts and sciences,.holy tradition and secular 
law; the Sahkhya, Yoga, Nyaya and VaiSegika systems of 
philosophy; arithmetic, music, medicine, the four Vedas, 
the Puranas and the Itihasas, astronomy, magic, causation 
and spells, the art of war; poetry and conveyancing. In 
a word, he knew all the nineteen kinds of ^ilpas or Sippas. 
(Arts and Sciences,)® During his reign, the people Imew of 
no oppression since all their enemies and adversaries had been 

1 Cambridge History of India, pp. 549-550. 

« The Questions of King Milinda (S.B.E.) pt. I, p. 6. 
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put down. He liad lively discussions with Nagasena on 
various topics, e.g. continuous identity, re-birth, ego, etc., 
which are all embodied in a Pali Buddliishwork, the Milinda- 
Panho. 

Even before this King Sakala seems to have come under 
Buddhist influence. 

In the records of the early Brothers and Sisters also,- 
we find mention of some of them coming from the Madra 
country, Bhadda Kapilani was born in the family of a 
Brahmin of the Kesiya clan at Sagala, which, according to 
the Apadana, was a capital of the Maddas or Madras., She 
with her husband obtained ordination and afterwards became 
a Theri. (Psalms of the Sisters, p. 48.) It is stated in the 
Theragatha that the. same lady was born as a chief wife of 
the Kosiya-gotta Brahmin at Sagala in the kingdom of 
Madda. (Psalms of the Brethren, p. 359.) 

The Madras used to pay taxes to Samudra Gupta as we 
learn from the fact that Samudragupta’s imperious commands 
were fully gratified by the Madras and others giving all kinds 
of taxes and obeying his orders and coming to perform 
obeisance.* 

From the records of the travels of the great Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, we get a fairly detailed account of the 
political activities in North-western India about the time 
that he came, and from his account also, the Hfins under 
Mahirakula appear to have been in possession of the Madra 


1 Corpus Inscriptionum Jadicarura, Vol. Ill, p. 14, Gupta Inscriptions, Texts 
and Translations. 
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country. Some centuries ago, we read in his records, there 
was in the town of Sakala, a king named Mo-hi-lo-kiu-lo 
(Mahirakula), who established his authority in this town 
and ruled over India. He was of quick talent and naturally 
brave. He subdued all the neighbouring provinces without 
exception. In his intervals of leisure he de.sired to examine 
the law of the Buddha, and he commanded that one among 
the priests of superior talent should wait on him. But none 
of the priests ventured to attend to his command. At this 
time there was in the king’s household an old servant who 
had been a monk for a long'time and had made a name for 
his eloquence and ability to enter on discussion. He 
was sent to the king to answer his questions. The king was 
enraged and lost his respect for the priesthood. He ordered 
his men to destroy all the priests through the five Indies, 
to overthrow the law of the Buddha and to leave nothing 
remaining. 

Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha, heard of the cru^b 
persecution and atrocities of Mahirakula' and refused to pay 
tribute after strongly guarding the frontiers of hiS kingdonr. 
When he heard that Mahirakula was marching against him, 
he fled to the islands of the sea. His soldiers too followed 
him. Mahirakula left his army to the charge of his younger 
brother and himself embarked on the sea to attack B,aladitya 
but was captured by the soldiers of BSladitya. 

Mahirakula overcome with shame at his defeat covered 
his face with his robe. He was btought to the presence of 
BMaditya’S mother at whose request he removed his mantle/ 
and showed his face. ICing BSlSditya, ^s ordered by his 
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mother, gave Mahirakula in marriage to a young maiden. 
Mahirakula came back to his kingdom but found his brother 
on the throne. He then went to Kashmir where he was 
received with honour by the king. After some years he 
succeeded in killing the king and placing himself on the 
throne. Then he plotted against the kingdom of Gandhara. 
He killed all the members of the royal family and the chief 
minister, overthrew the stQpas, apd destroyed the sah- 
gharamasr Then he took the wealth of the country he had 
destroyed, assembled his troops and returned.^ The Chinese 
traveller also adds that he caused the demolition of one 
thousand six hundred topes and monasteries and put to death 
nine kotis of lay adherents of Buddhism.® 

It appears that tire kingdom of Madra continued till 
the ninth century A.D,, when we find the Madras as the allies 
of Dharmapaia, the monarch of Bengal, who with the assent 
of the Madras and other northern powers dethroned Indra- 
raja, the king of Pancala.* 


^ Beal’s Records of the Western World, Vol. I, pp. 165-172. 
2 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, p. 289. 

5 V. A, Smith’s Barly History of India, p. 398. 


CHAPTER VIII, 
THE KAMBOJAS 


The Kambojas appear to have been one of the early 
Vedic tribes, The earliest mention occurs 
^ ^st of ancient Vedic teachers given 
in the Vaih§a Brahmana of the Samaveda 
where we find one of the teachers in the line to be Kamboja 
Aupanianyava, that is, Kamboja, the son of Upamanyu. 
(Vamsa Brahmana, edited by Pundit Satyavrata Samagrami.) 
We are told that the sage Anandaja received the Vedic learn¬ 
ing from ^amba, the son of 6arkarak§a and also Kamboja, 
the son of Upamanyu. We do not kno'# under what circum¬ 
stances Anandaja received the Vedic lore from two teachers, 
as one teacher is the usual rule, and we can only be certain 
that they must have been very special. From the order in 
■ which the names are given, 6amba appears to have been the 
first teacher and later the Kamboja teacher must have been 
approached, perhaps because the latter Was marked by some 
special pre-eminence in Vedic learning'. We lay stress on this 
fact as it shows that the Kambojas, in early Vedic times, 
must have been a Vechic Indian people and not Iranian as has 
been supposed by several scholars. Coming back to the list of 
Vedic teachers we meet again with an important fact, m., 
that both the teachers of Anandaja, ^amba ^Srkaraksa and 
Kamboja Aupamanyava, had received their own education 
in Vedic lore from the same se^e, viz., Madragara Saungayani, 
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whose name itself shows, as scholars have pointed out (Vedic 
Index, I, p. 138) that he belonged to the Madre people. This 
connection between the Madras and the Kambojas is but 
natural, as they were close neighbours in the north-western 
part of India. 

The Kambojas are not mentioned in the Rgveda, but 
indirect evidence may' justify the assumption that they 
were included among the Vedic Aryans in the Rgvedic era. 
A sage Uparaanyit is mentioned in a hymn of the Rgveda 
(Rgveda I. 102, 9), as Rudwig has pointed out (Translation 
of the Rgveda, III, 113), and it is not quite unreasonable 
to conjecture that he may have been the father of the Kam- 
boja teacher mentioned in the Varhsa Brahinana list. A 
possible connection like” this is suggested by Zimmer (Alt- 
indisches Leben, p. 102). Whatever may be the value of 
these cenjectures, -the fact stands out without any possible- 
doubt that a sage from among the Kamboja people, had found 
a place in the list of the great ancient teachers by whom 
the Vedic lore was kept up and handed on, and there is ho 
room for any hesitation in saying- that the Kambojas in 
Vedic times formed an important section of the Vedic Indian 
IDeople. 

The next important mention of the Kambojas is in a 
passage of Yaska’s Nirukta '■ which shows 
spoke a dialect of the Vedic 
tongue differing in some respects from the 

< ^avatirgatikarma Kamvojesveva bhasyate Kamvojah Kaiuvalkbhojah 
Kamaniyabhojava Kamvala^ h Kamahlyo bhavati Vikaramasyaryesu bhiayante 
iava iti.” {Nirukta, II. 8.) 
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Standard language which in Yaska’s time was apparently the 
language of the MadhyadeSa, the region about the Ganges- 
Jumna Doab. Yaska points out that the verb ‘^avati’ was 
used in its original radical meaning of 'going/ among the 
Kambojas,; while only a derivative from the same root, viz. 
^ava, was used in the standard dialect in which the verbal 
Significance had gone out of use. This has been supposed 
to support a non-Indian and Iranian connection of the 
Kambojas, but without any valid reason. The Kambojas 
appear from Yaska’s remarks to have been a vedic people 
who had retained the original radical sense of an ancient 
verb amongst them, while it was lost among other sections 
of the same people separated from them by- geographical 
barriers. 

Sir George Grierson holds that without discussing the 
correctness of the statement that ^ava has-a connection 
with ^avathi, wd can gather from this that Yaska thinks 
that the Kambojas were not Aryans and that they spoke 
Sanskjfit but with dialectic variations of vocabulary. Savathi 
does not occur in Sanskrit at aU but it is an Iranian word. 
There is the old Persian—Vsiyar—and the Avesta Nsav, 
^vaite, to go. To sum up, Sir George is of opinion that 
the Kambojas, a barbarous tribe of North-western India, 
either spoke Sanskrit with an infusion of Iranian words to 
which they giave Indian inflexions or else spoke a language 
Partly Indo-Aryan and partly Iranian.^ 

yaslGs also attempts, though we must say with indifferent 


* J.R.A.S. 1911, pp. 801-802. 
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success, a philological explanation of the name Kamboja. 
He connects the word with ‘a blanket.’ He says 

that the Kainbojasare so'called, because they were Kamhala- 
bhojas, that is, were .characterised by the use of Kamhalas 
or blankets, which they certainly had to do on account of the 
great cold in the north-western highlanfis that they occupied. 
Yagka again looks for a root from which to derive the word 
Kamboja, and he found the root Kam, which might be requi¬ 
sitioned to offer a derivation, and he suggests that the Kam- 
bojas may have been so called because they were Kamamya- 
hhojas or ' enjoyers of pleasant things, ’ and adds that a Kam-. 
bala is a pleasant thihg;-there'can be no..doubt that the 
warm blanket, Kambald, was a pleasant thing to a people 
living in a rigorous climate like the Kambojas, but scholars 
will always doubt how far Ya^ka has been successful in 
establishing a philological relationship of the root Kam 
with the word Kamb'ala and of these two again with the tribal 
designation, Kamboja- 

The Kambalas or ■ blankets manufactured by the Kam¬ 
bojas are referred to,in the MahabhSrata which tells us that 
at the great Rajasuya sacrifice, 'the Kamboja king presented 
to Yudhisthira “many of the best kinds of skins, woollen 
blankets, blankets made of the fur of animals living in 
burrows in the earth, and also of cats—raU inlaid with threads 
of gold;” '■ and again, we read a little earlier, ‘ The king of 
Kamboja sent to him hundreds and thousands of black. 


1 Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, Chap, 51, 3. ~ Aur^a^ vailan. Varsadaxiisan 
jatarupa pari$krita:ci pravarajinamukhyaifa^ca Kambojab pradadau bahun..’* 
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dark and red skins of tiie deer called Kadali and also 
blankets of excellent texture/'^ 

The next mention, chronologically' speaking, of the 
Kamboja people is that made by Panini. 
^ ^htra of Pa^iini (IV. I. 175) has 
EIambojal'=luk, which, says Dr, D. R. 
Bhandarkar, lays down that the word Kamboja denotes not 
only the Kamboja country or the Kamboja tribe but also 
the Kamboja king., But then there are other words 
which are exactly like Kamboja in this respect but which- 
Panini has not mentioned. Katyayana is, therefore, 
compelled to supplement the above sutra with the Vartika, 
Kambojadibhyo=lug—vachanam Chodadyartharh. This 
means that like Kamboja, the words Choda, Kadera 
and Kerala denote each not only the country and the tribe 
but also the king.® 

T. W. Rhys Davids says that Kamboja was a country 
in the extreme north-west of India with 

Location of Kamboja. ^ ^ ^ /-a 

Dvaraka as its capital.® Dr. S. K. 
Aiyaugar agrees with T. W. Rhys Davids in fixing the Kam¬ 
boja capital at Dvaraka, and places it in the territory answer¬ 
ing to the modern Sindh and Gujarat.* Dr. P. N. Banerjee 
too in his Public Administration in Ancient India assigns 
Kamboja to a country near modern Sindh with its capital 
at Dvaraka.f In Dhammapala’s commentary on the Peta- 


^ IMahabharata, Sabhaparva, Chap. 48, 19. 

2 Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 6-7. 
^ Buddhist India, p. 28., 

^ S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 7. 


i p. 56. 
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vatthu, Dvaraka occurs along with Kamboja but it is not 
distinctly stated there that it is the capital of Kamboja.^ 
V. A. Smith seems to place the Kambojas among the moun¬ 
tains either of Tibet or of the Hindu Kush.® Smith further 
says that the Kambojas or Kambojas are supposed to have 
spoken an Iranian tongue. (Early History of India, p. 184 
and p. 184, f.n.) According to McCrindle, Kamboja was 
Afghanisthan, the Kaofu (Ejambu) of Hiuen Tsiang. (Me 
Crindle, Alexander’s Invasion, p. 38.) Mr. R,. D. Banerjee 
refers to a Kamboja or Cambodia on the east side of Sama- 
tata.^ But it can hardly be our Kamboja mahajanJapada 
which is invariably associated with Gandhara. Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar holds, ‘^It is very difficult to locate Kamboja. 
According to one view, they were a northern Himalayan 
people, and according to another, the Tibetans. But in our 
period, they were probably settled to the north-west of the 
Indus and are the same as Kambujiya of the old Persian 
inscriptions. Their capital is not known.”* In the Vedic 
Index it is stated that they were settled to the north-west 
of the Indus and were the Kambujiya of the old Persian 
inscriptions as Dr. BhandSrkar points out. According to 
Sir Charles Eliot, the Kambojas were probably Tibetans.'^ 
in another volume of the same work, Sir Charles caUsthem an 
ambiguous race v^ho were perhaps the inhabitants of Tibet or 

1 Paramatthadipani on the Petavhtthu, P.T.S., p. 113; vide also my “The 
Buddhist Conception of Spirits, p. 81 foil. 

^ !^arly History of India, p. 184. 
s Vahgalar Itihasa, Vol. I, p. 95. 

* D. R. Bhandarkar, Carcichsel Lectures, 1918, pp. 54 * 55 * 

5 Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 268. 
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its border lands. Mr. Foucher in his Iconographie Bauddhi- 
que points out that the Nepalese tradition applies the name 
Kambojade^a to Tibet.‘ In the opinion of Sir George Gri¬ 
erson, the Kambojas were a north-western tribe frequently 
mentioned in the Sanskrit literature,* Doubtful would be 
the attempt to connect Cambyses (O. P. Ka (m) bujiya) 
with the frontier people of Kamboja.^ Dr. H. C. Ray 
Chaudhuri points out that from a passage of the Mahabharata 
we learn that a place called Rajapura was the home of the 
Kambojas (Mahabharata, VII, 4-5, “Karna Rajapuraih 
gatva Kamboja nirjitastvaya.”). The association of the 
Kambojas with the Gandharas enables us to identify this 
Rajapura with Rajapura of Hiuen Tsang (Watters, Xuan 
Chwang, Vol. I, p. 284), which lay to the south or south-east 
of Punach. (Political History of India from the accession 
of Parikshit to the coronation of Bimbisara, p. 77.) We 
quite agree with Dr. Ray Chaudhuri in identifying the Kam¬ 
boja mahajanapada with Rajapura. 

Panini belonged to the north-western quarter of India 
and hence had an accurate knowledge of the customs and dress 
of the Kambojas. The Mayuravyamsakadi—^gana of Panini 
speaks of the. Kambojas as mundas or shaven-headed. 
Apparently the Kambojas were in the practice of shaving 
their heads clean, as would also appear from a passage quoted 
by Raghunandana from the Harivam^a and pointed out by 
Max Muller. “The 6akas (Scythians) have half their head 
shorn, the Yavana§ (Greeks?) and Kambojas. the whole, 

P‘ ^ 34 * ^ J.R.A.S., 8pi. 

3 Tlie Cambridge History of India, Ancient India, p. 354. f.n. 
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that the Paradas (inhabitants of Paradene) wear their hair 
freej and the Pahlavas (Persians) wear beards."^ 

Coming to the Pali Buddhist literature we find the 
ICamboja countr}’- spoken of in many places in the canonical 
text as one of the sixteen great states (mahajanapadas) that 
were most prominent in India about the time that the Buddha 
flourished. 'Kamboja is one of the sixteen mahajanapadas 
mentioned in the Ahguttara Nikaya of the; Sutta Pitaka. 

, , ' The Nikaya says that the merit acquired 

Kamboja—a. great , . , . . 

janapada of ancient by one observing the eight precepts is 

wojth sixteen times more than the 
sovereignty over any one of these mahajanapadas,* 

In the Harivaihga, we find that the people of Kamboja 
A^eie formerly kgatriyas. It was Sagara 
caused them to give up their own 
religion (Harivaihsaj 14). If we read / 
the verses 43 and 44 of Chapter X of the Manusarhhita, we 
find that the following tribes of ksatriyas, namely, the Kam- 
bojas, the 6akas, the Yavanas and so forth have been 
gradually degraded to the condition of Madras on account of 
their omission of the” sacred rites and of their not consulting 
the Brahmanas. This shows that the Kambojas were 
ksatriyas who were degraded to the state of Madras because 

f ----—- — . .. . . . . - .— -r-V'- 

I A History of Ancient Sanskrit literature by Max Muller ^Published by the 
Pa^Lini office) p. 28. 

“ Arddhaiix ^akanaiii ^iraso muiiidayitva VyasarjaVat 
'Yavauanaiii 6irah ssrvaiii Kambojanaiii tathaivaca 
Parada muktake^a^a palhavalx ^njasrudharinah 
' ' Nihsvadhyayava^atkarlJb kritastena mahatmana/' - " - 

^ AAguttara Nikaya, Vol, I, p. 21^; Ibidv^^ol. IV, pp. 2^6-256, etc. 
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they neglected the Brahmins.^ The Arthaiastra of Kantilya 
states that the corporations of warriors (ksatriya^reni) of 
Kamboja and some other countries lived by agriculture, 
trade and wielding weapons (VartaSastropajivin). From 
this statement also, it is clear that the Kambojas were 
ksatriyas.’* 

The horses of Kamboja were famous throughout all 
periods of Indian history. In the 

The Kamboja horses^ ^ - . , . . 

Sumangalaviiasmi, Kamboja is spdken of 
as the home of horses (Kambojo assanam ayatanam).® The 
Great Epic is full of references to the excellent horses of Kam¬ 
boja. In the Sabhaparva we read that the king of Kamboja 
presented to Yudhisthira three hundred horses of variegated 
colours, speckled like the partridge and having fine noses 
like the Suka bird.* In the great battle fought on the field 
of Kuruksetra, the fast and powerful horses of Kamboja 
were of the greatest service. Thus we read in the account of 
the fifth day's battle that when Arjuna was pressing the 
Kuru army very hard and fear had struck the soldiers, ' the 
great fast running horses coming from the Kamboja country' 
rendered great help to the Kauravas.^ On the eighth day 
Iravan, the great Naga hero and son of Arjuna, delivered a 
fierce attack against the Kaurava army with a very large 
force of cavalry {hayasMi) mounted on the best horses of the 
Kambojas.® Again in the Dronaparva we read that “Studs 

1 Buhler, I^aws of Manu p. cxiv. 

2 Artha^astra Translated by Shama Shastrl, p. 455. 

* Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, Chap. 51, 4. 

^ Ibid, Bhi^maparva, Chap. 71,13. • 



^ Ibid, Chap. 90, 3. 
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of the Kamboja breed beautiful to look at and decked with 
the feathers of the §uka bird, bore IsTakula,” ‘ and Dhrstaketu, 
the king of the Chedis, " was carried by horses of Kamboja 
breed and of variegated hue.” ’ Other princes on the field 
were also “borne by fleet studs of the best Kamboja breed.” ^ 
In the Karnaparva also we find mention 'Of a chariot drawn 
by horses of tbe best Kamboja breed.* The Sauptikaparva 
again tells us that Krgna was borne in a chariot drawn by 
horses of the best Kamboja breed decked with garlands of 
gold.' 

The Jaina Uttaradhyayana Sutra tells us that a trained 
Kambojian horse exceeds all other horses in speed and no 
noise can frighten it.' In the Carapeyya Jataka we read 
that a king of Ka§i was requested by a naga king to visit the 
nagabhavana. The king ordered to yoke well-trained 
Kamboja horses to the royal chariot.’’ Visnuvafdhana, the 
real founder of Hoysala greatness, who later on became ruler 
of Mysore had Kamboja horses and he made the earth 
tremble with the tramp of his Kamboja horse.' In tlje' 
copper-plate of Devapaladeva discovered at Monghyry we 
find it stated in connection with the conquest of Devapala 
that young horses returned to Kamboja and were much, 
delighted to see their beloved ones.® Again in the Maha- 
vastu, a MahSyana Buddhist work, we find that a king 


1 Mahabliarata, Dro;;iaparva, Chap, Z2, 7. 2 tbid. Chap. 22, 22-23. 

s Ibid, Chap. 22, 42. + Ibid, ^Kar^parva, Chap. 38, 13, 

6 Ibid, Sauptikaparva, Chap. 13, i 2. Jaina Sutras, pt II, p. 47. 

1 Jataka, (Faiisboll), Vcl. IV, p. 464. « S. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 236. 

» R. D. Banerjee, Vafigalar Itibasa, pp. 179-180. 
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ordered his ministers to get ready the deeprated royal chariot 
yoked by well-trained excellent horses of Katnboja to see the 
abodes of the nagas.^ All these go to show that Kambojian 
horses were excellent and fast runners. No doubt they were 
very much liked in ancient times. As stated above, the best 
Kamboja horses were so traitied thg,t no noise could frighten 
them. The Atthakatha on the Kuiiala Jataka furnishes 
us with the interesting piece of information that the Kam- 
bojas were in the habit of capturing horses in the forest by 
tempting them with acquatic vegetables which they be¬ 
smeared with honey. They used to enclose a space with fences 
having a door. When the horses used to come to drink 
water at the place where it was available, they were tempted 
by the smell of honey, and greedily took these acquatic 
vegetables. They then used to go to the arena, taking the 
■grass besmeared with honey. When the horses entered the 
arena, they were caught by the Kambojas. (Jataka, Vol. V. 
p. 446.) 

In the Raghuvahisa, Kalidasa makes Raghu meet the 
.Kambojas after defeating the Hanas on the bank of the 
VanksG or the Oxus. We read there that the Katqbojas 
being unable to meet the prowess of Raghu bowed low before 
him just as their-walnut trees were bent down on account of 
Raghu’s elephants being tied to them. An immense treasure 
including .excellent horses was ofiered as tribute to Raghu 
by the Kambojas, but even this did not rouse the pride of 
this king of Ko.§ala.* We are told by Kalidasa that after 


Vol, II, p. 185. 


2 Raghuvamsa, Chap. lY, Verses 69-70, 
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defeating the Kambojas, Raghu mounted the Himalayas; 
he must, therefore, have met them on his return journey 
homewards from the banks of the Oxus, where, as we have 
seen, he had vanquished the Hunas. 

Among the kgatriya tribes in the great Epic the Kam¬ 
bojas occupy a prominent place. In the 
in th^Mahabharata! geographical enumeration of the peoples 
of India, the Kambojas are placed in the 
north. (Mahabharata, Bhismaparva, Chap. 9.) They 
were the allies of Duryodhana and by their bravery, 
and especially the prowess of their king, Sudaksina, they 
rendered great service to the Kuru side in the long drawn 
battle at Kuruksetra. Sudaksina was one of the few 
Maharathas or great heroes on the field. 

Drupada advised Yudhisthira to send messengers to the 
Kambojas an 4 other tribes on the western frontiers for J:heir 
assistance,^ but the Pandavas do not appear to have succeeded 
in obtaining their alliance. Duryodhana was more success¬ 
ful, perhaps through the powerful influence of the Gandharas, 
whose king was his grandfather on the mother’s side and, 
whose Prince ^akuni was one of the most prominent actors 
in the Kuru-Pandava episode. We find Uluka, the messenger 
sent by Duryodhana to the Pandavas on the eve of the great 
battle, reporting to them the vaunt of Duryodhana whether 
the Pandavas could master courage to fight him, allied as 
he was with the Kambojas and other northern people,* 


1 ‘ Kamvoja risika ye ca pascimanupakasca ye'—^Maliabliarata» Udyogaparva, i8. 
^ * XJdIcya Kamboja^akaih Khasai^ca’—Mahabbarata, Udyogaparva, Cbap. i6o» 


16 
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among others. Duryodhana in his message, when finally 
summing up, also gives an important place to the Kambojas 
by placing them side by side with the greatest heroes on his 
.side: thus he says that his immense army, “with Bhisma 
as the current which cannot be crossed, with Drona as the 
alligator which cannot be approached, with Karna and 
Salya as a swarm, of small fishes and Kamboja as the mouth 
giving out flames” was a veritable ocean.* 

In the enumeration of great heroes on the Kuru-side, 
Bhi§ma extols the prowess of the Kamboja king, Sudaksina, 
of whom he says, “ In my opinion Sudaksina of KSmboja is 
equal to one Ratha and he will fight in the battle with the 
enemy desiring the success of your objects. The prowess 
of this lion among the chariot-W'arriors exerted on your 
behalf, O best among kings, will be sden by the Kurus in 
battle as equal to that of Indra himself. The best of the 
chariot-warriors under him are strikers with fierce force. 
The Kambojas, O great king, will cover the land like a swarm 
of locusts.”* 

When the Kaurava army took up their position on the 
field, the Kambojas occupied the van of Duryodhana’s army 
along with the home forces of the Pauravas themselves. We 

1 ‘‘ BM^mavegaifiaparyantaiix Dronagrahadurasadaifi KaniaSulyajha^avartam 
Kambojava^ava mtikbam*’—MababHaiata, Chap. i6o, 40. 

2 *<Silldaksinastu Kambojo Ratha ekaguno matah 

Tavartha r-iddhimakahksan yotsyate samare paraih, 

OStasya Rathasimhasya tavartham rajasattaiha. 
Parakramamfeyathendrasya draksanti Kuravo yudhi 
Btasya Rathavaih^e hi tigmavegahpraharinah 
Kacjboianam Maharaja salabhanamivayatih.” 

(Udyogaparvaih, Chap. 165, 1-3.) 
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are told, “The Pauravas, the Kalihgas and the Kamboja. 
with their king, Sndaksina and Ksemadhanva and Jsalya 
took up their positions in front of Duryodhana.’’' 

When the fight thickened round Bhistua, Sudak@ina, 
tlie king of the Kambojas, was in the thickest of the battle 
and fought the Pandava heroes when they made their onset. 
Sahjaya thus describes the fight, “O great king, &utakarma 
attacked in that battle the great chariot-warrior, the mighty 
Sudaksina the king of the Kambojas. O king of kings, 
Sudaksina wounded that great chariot-warrior, the son of 
Sahadeva, but he could not make him waver; he stood 
as the Mainaka-mountain. Thereupon ^rutakarma in great 
anger covered the great chariot-warrior of the Kambojas with 
cotintless arrows and mangled him in many parts of his body.’"* 

On the third day of the fight, when Bhisma arrayed his 
army in the Garuda-vyulia, the Kambojas occupied the tail 
or the hinder part,® and on the sixth day’s fight they stood 
occupying the place at the head of the Makaravyuha,-- 
arrayed by Bhisma.* On the seventh day, they took up tlieir 
position in their thousands by the side of Trigarta.® 


1 “ Tasya Pauravakalifiga kambojali sasudaksinah, Ksemadhanya ca >§alyajsca . 
tasthiih pramukhato Rathah (Mahabharata, Bbismaparva, Cbap. 17, 26-y.} 

^ Sudaksinantu rajendra Ktobojanaiii maharatiiaiii 
^rutakarma parakrantamabhyadravata sariijtige 
Sudaksinastu samare sahadevirti maharathani 
Viddhva nakampayata vai Mainakamiva parvatarii 
{Srutakarma tatab kruddbab Kambojanaiii niabaratbaiii 
^arairvabubbiranarccbaddatyaiLuiva sarva^ah/’ 

(Mababbarata, Bbismaparva. Chap. 45, 66-68.) 

5 Mababbarata, Bbi^iriaparva, Chap, 56. 7. 

^ Ibid, Chap. 75* 17. 5 Ibid, Chap. 87. 10. 
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After the fall of the great Bhisma when the reihs of the 
Kuru army were placed in the hands of Drona, tlie Kam- 
bojas with Sudaksina at their head, were by his side‘ with 
their powerful horses. 

When Drona arrayed the Kuru army in a Garudavyuha 
the Kambojas y ere placed' by him at the neck (griva).^ 
Afterwards when Arjuna after the fall of his son, put forth 
his best energy and fought for all that he was worth to 
carry out his oath of taking the life of Jayadratha whom he 
took to be mainly responsible for the slaughter, then the 
Kamboja Prince Sudaksina with the battalions of the Kam- 
bojas stood in his way, and delivered a fierce attack. Sudak- 
gina fought a duel with Arjuna and for once threw him 
into a swoon, but finally was overpov/ered and killed by him. 
The verses that describe him as he lay'slain on the field 
of battle are interesting and testify to the opulence of the 
Kambojas and the soft and rich woollen clothes manufactured 
by them. Thus we read: ” Thereafter the heroic Sudakshina, 
the son of the Kamboja king rushed against that slayer of 
foes, viz., Phalguna, being borne by fleet studs. At him, 
O Bharata, Pritha’s son shot seven arrows, which penetrating 
through that hero, entered the surface of the earth. Pierced 
deep by those sharp arrows shot from the Gandiva bow, 
he in turn pierced Arjuna in battle with ten shafts furnished 
with the feathers of the Kanka bird. He once more pierced 


1 TeaEih prapaksaJ^ Katnbojah Sudaksina purah sarab Yajurasvairmah^egail?. 

. Saka^ca Yavanaii saha." (Mahabliarata, Dronaparsta 7 cMp. 7* 14 )* 

2 6 aka Yavanakambojastatha liarasapatbasca ye griTrayaiii -safas^JiaBra- darada 

Madrakaikayah Ibid, Bronaparva, 19 , /.) 
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Vasudeva’s son with three and Partha" with five arrows, 
then, O Sir, Pritha’s son bursting open his bow, cut down 
his standard; and the son of Pandu pierced him with a couple 
of vallas of exceeding sharpness; He also having pressed 
Pritha's son with three such arrows uttered a fierce yell. 
Thereafter the brave Sudakshina inflamed with rage hurled 
at the wielder of the Gandiva bow, a lance, dreadful, tied 
with bells and made wholly of iron. Having reached that 
mighty car-warrior Arjuna, that lance blazing like a mighty 
meteor and emitting scintillations of fire, penetrated through 
him and then fell down on the ground. Pierced deep with 
that lance, Arjuna was overwhelmed with a sw'oon. Then 
in an instant, that highly puissant hero recovering soon 
enough began to lick the corners of his mouth. Then Partha 
of inconceivable prowess pierced Sudakshina and his steeds, 
standards, bow and charioteer with ten narachas furnished 
with the feathers of the Kanka bird. And with innumerable 
other arrows he rendered the latter’s chariot useless and 
cut it to pieces. The son of Pandu then with an arrow of 
exceeding sharpness pierced on the chest of. Sudakshina, the 
Kamboja ruler whose purpose ■ and prowess had both been 
baffled. Then with his armour .shattered, trembling in all 
his limbs, with liis crown and Angadas falling off, that hero 
fell with head downwards like a flagstaff loosened from the 
socket, hike a charming Karnikara tree in the spring grow¬ 
ing gracefully on the top of a hill, with beautiful branches, 
lying on the grove when uprooted by the tempest, the 
prince of the Kainbojas lay on the bare ground deprived 
of life, though accustomed to sleep on the most precious bed. 
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Adorned with precious ornameiits, gracefulj possessing eyes 
of coppery hue, wearing round the head, a tiara of gold 
radiaiit like the flames of >fl.rei the mighty armed Sudakshina, 
the prince of the Kambojas, felled by Partha with his arrows, 
and lying dead on the ground, appeared beautiful like a charm¬ 
ing hill with a flat summit; Then beholding Srutayusha 
and the prince of the Kambojas slain in battle, all the soldiers 
of your son's army began to fly in all directions."^ 

In the fierce battle that took place the same day, when 
Satyaki, urged by Yudhigthira, was proceeding in the track 
of Arjuna, the Kambojas stopfjed him. Here we are told, 
“Yuyudhana emerging out of the divisions of the Bhojas, 
quickly proceeded against the strong host of the Kambojas. 
There he was opposed bj^ many a heroic chariot-warrior'; 
in consequence whereof, Satj^ki of unbaffled prow^ess, could 
not move even one step forward."^ Then we are told that 
Satyaki slew thousands of the Kambojas, and "making a 
havoc among the Kambojas who were unconquerable in 
battle,"® he passed through the immense army of the 
Kambojas and made his advance,'* 

Again when Kar^ia took up the helm of the Kuru army, 
the Kambojas were there taking an active part, by the side 
of Karna,® and Sudakgina’s younger brother who had ap¬ 
parently taken the lead among the Kambojas after the 

^ The Mahabharata (il. N, Dutta), Broi^aparva, Chap. XCII, p. 136, Verses 61-75. 

2 Mahabharata, Chap. Ill, 59-^0. 

2 * Kambojasainyam vidravfa durjayarii yudhi-Bharata’—Mahabharata, 

Dro:5iaparva, 119. 51. 

^ “ Jalasandhar^avaiiitirttva Kambojinanca vahinirfa —Ibid, Chap. 118,9. 

& Mahabharata, Kar^aparva, Chap. 46, 15. 
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valiant prince’s deaths also laid dov.rn his life in the Kuril 
cause. ‘ Even after this prince’s death, we hear of the 
Kambojas still delivering an attack on Arjuna.^ 

When 6alya was at last placed in command of the 
remnant of the Kaurava host, we are told that the Kambojas 
had been slain,’ yet it appears that their immense host had 
not been exterminated, for we are told that when ^aiya 
arrayed the army in a vyuha, Asvatthama brought up the, 
rear surrounded by the Kambojas.* 

Besides these we hear in the Adiparva of the Maha- 
bharata of a king named Caudravarma who ruled in the 
kingdom of the Kambojas.^ 

We thus find the Kambojas leading a very large power¬ 
ful army to the field 01 Kuruksetra and laying down their 
lives like valiant ksatriyas as they were. Afterwards it 
appears from the later sections of the Mahabharata, viz., 
the 6anti and Anu§asanika parvas, that their country had 
been overrun by barbarous hordes, so that the ancient 
ksatriya population was overwhelmed and absorbed by the 
new-comers and we find the Kambojas ranked with the 
Yavanas and looked upon as one of the barbarous peoples. 
Thus a verse in the Santiparva enumerates the Kambojas 
along with many peoples that were not included among the 
Indo-Aryan Society® and in another chapter they are placed 
among the barbarous peoples of the Uttarapatha or the 


1 Mahabharata, Kar^aparva, Chap. 56. 

^ Ibid, Chap. 88. ^ Ibid, 6alyaparva, Chap. I, 26. 

+ Ibid, Salyaparva, Chiap, 8, 25. Ibid, Adiparva, Chap.,67. 

« Ibid, ^antiparva, Chap. 65, 14- 
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northern regions.* The Anu§asanaparva speaks of the 
KSmbojas as having been degraded to the rank of §Qdras 
for want of BrShmanas in their country.® AH these passages 
show that the Kambojas in later times, no doubt^ by admix¬ 
ture with barbarous hordes, were losing their Indo-Aryan 
culture and touch with Brahmanical society, and coming to 
be regarded as outside the Indo-Aryan social organisation 
when these two parvas or sections were added to the great 
Epic. 

In the Adi Kanda of the Ramayana, Chap. 58, we read 
, ^ ^ , that the Kambojas were created at the 

of Kamboja in the request of Va^istha by the divine cow 
Ramaya^ja. ^avalS (20-24). The Kiskindliya Kanda 

(Chap. 43) tells us that Sugriva sent a monkey named 
Sutavala to northern India in search of Kamboja and other 
countries. (11-12.) 

The Vayu Purana informs us that after killing the 
Haihayas, King Sagara was engaged in 
totally annihilating the Kambojas, 
Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas and so forth. 
Being oppressed by Sagara, aU of them secured the help of 
VaSigtha. King Sagara who was true to his promise, listen¬ 
ing to the wDrd of his spiritual guide, Va§istha, set the 
Kambojas free after having completely shaven their heads. 
(Vahgava"si Edition, Chap. 88.) It is stated in the Harivarh§a 


In the Furai^as and 
the Harivamsa. 


^ Mahabbarata, Santiparva, Chap. 207, 43-44. 

Ibid, AnuSasanika-parva, Chap. 33, 21. 

“ ^aka Yavanakambojastastah Ksatriyajatayah 
Vrisalatvadi parigata Brahmananaiiiadarsayat.” 
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that the Ikgvaku King Vahu was dethroned by Kambojas 
and others. (Chaps. 13, 14.) 

In the Jatakas we read that the Kambojas were a north¬ 
western tribe who were supposed to have 

Ituthe Buddhist works. ^ ... , 

lost their original Aryan customs and to 
have become barbarous.In the Bhuridatta Jataka we 
find that many Kambojas who are not Ariyas hold that the 
people are purified by killing insects, flies, snakes, frogs, 
bees, etc. This is undoubtedly a false dharma."' It is stated 
in the Sasanavaihsa that in the two hundred and thirty-fifth 
year of the Parinibbana of the Buddha, Maharakkhita thera 
went to the Yonaka province and established the Buddha’s 
Sasana in Kamboja and. other places.® Uttarajlva thera 
went to Ceylon with a samanera named Chapada who 
studied the Tripitaka and obtained full ordination there. 
He then desired to return to J ambudipa but he thought thus, 
shall be put to inconvenience if I do not perform Vinay'a 
Kammam with the Bhikkhus of Jambudipa and hence I 
should take with me four bhikkhus who are well versed in the 
Tripitaka.” He took four bhik kh us with him, among whom 
may be mentioned Tamalinda thera, son of the king of 
Kamboja, and sailed back to Jambudipa.* Siriharhsya 
came from Kamboja and conquered the city of Ratanapura. 
He thought, “ Bhikkhus being without wife and son, train 


^ Jataka (Cowell), VI, p. no, f.B. 

2 Fauboll, Jataka, Vol, VI, pp. 20S atid 210. 

3 f^asanavaiiisa (P.T.S.), p. 49.. “Sasane pana paticatimsadliike dvivassasate 
sampatte Maharakkhitathero Yonakarattliam gantva Ka'»iibojs.. *. adisu anekadisu 
rat^tbesu sasaiiaiii patitthapesi. ’ 

^ Ibid, p. 40. 
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pupils and bring them up and thus their families grow. 
If they turn their attention to worldly affairs, they will be 
able to conquer kingdoms, therefore, I should kill the bhikkhus 
now.” In a field in the forest named Toh-bhi-luh, he erected 
many pandals in which he invited all the mahatheras of 
Jeyyapura, Vijayapura and Ratanapura with their many 
disciples. There he caused them to sit and killed them 
surrounding them with his army consisting of elephants, 
horses, etc. About three thousand bhikkhus were slain by 
him and many books were burnt and manj' shrines were 
demolished. 

In Rock Edict XIII of A§oka, we read that the true 
„ , conquest, i.e., the conquest of the law of 

Relations of Kamboja ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

with the Maurya and piety 01' duty has been won by His Sacred 
Paia Empires. i •• 

Majesty Asoka in nis own dominions 
among the Kambojas, the (jreeks and so forth.' (V. A. Smith, 
Asoka, p. i86.) V. A. Smith says that King A6oka sent mis¬ 
sionaries to the nations on the borders of his empire, viz., the 
Kambojas, the Yavanas and so forth with the object of .con¬ 
verting them to his faith.^ The fifth Rock Edict of ASoka tells 
us that Censors were created by Asoka for the establishment 
of the law of piety, for the increase of the law and for the 
welfare and happiness of the Kambojas, Gandharas and others 
living on the western frontier of ASoka’s dominions.'* V. A. 
Smith sums up that true conquest consists in the conquest 
of men's hearts by the law of piety or duty. A!§oka won 
such conquests in .his dominions among the Kambojas and 


^ Sasaaavathsa, (F.T.S.),p. loo. 
^ V. A. Smith, Asoka, p. i6S. 


3 Ibid, 
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others, lii tactj the Kambojas and others hearing Anoka’s 
ordinance based on the law of duty and his instruction 
in that law, practise and will practise that law. 

In the ninth century A. C. the Kambojas are said to have 
been defeated by Devapala, * the great king of the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal. But during the latter part of the tenth 
century, the tables were turned and the rule of the Pala kings 
of Bengal was interrupted by the Kambojas, who set up one 
of their chiefs as king.® In a certain place called Vanagarh 
in Dinajpur, mention is made of a certain king of Gauda 
born in the Kamboja family. It is probable that during the 
reign of Devapaladeva, the Kambojas first attempted to 
conquer Gauda, but were, a’t that time defeated.* Mr. R. P. 
Chanda supposes that in the middle of tlie tenth century 
A.D., the Kambojas of the Hinialayas again attacked 
North-Bengal and the present inhabitants of North-Bengal, 
viz., Koch, Mech and Palia were descended from them.® The 
Kamboja rulers were expelled by Mahipala I, the ninth 
king of the Pala line, who is known to have been reigning in 
A.D. 1026 and may be assumed to have regained his 
ancestral throne about A.D. 978 or 980.® 

J V. A: Sxuitb, Ancient and Hindu India, p. 96. 

* R. D, Batterjee, Vafigalar Itihasa, p. 182. 

V. A. Smitb, Barly History of India, p. 399. 

^ R. D. Banerjee, Vafigalar Itihasa, p. 184. 

V. A. Smith, Early History of India, p. 399. 


6 Ibid, p. 205. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE GANDHARAS 

Gandhara formed an integral part of India since the 
earliest epoch of Indo-Aryan civilisation. The Gaudharis 
or the people of Gandhara are mentioned in the hymns of 
the Rgveda itself. Gandhara occurs in the other Vedas, 
and in the Epics and the Puranas as well as in the Buddhist 
books. In the days of Asoka and some of his successors, 
Gandhara was one of the most flourishing seats of Buddhism. 

The country'was on the north-western 

Location of Gandhara. 

frontiers of India in the neighbourhood 
of the Madras, Kambojas and similar other tribes, but 
there are some differences of opinion among scholars with 
regard to the exact boundaries of the region known as 
Gandhara in ancient India. The Gandhara country, says 
Smith, was equivalent to the north-west Punjab and 
the adjoining regions (V. A. Smith, ASoka, p. 170). Mr. 
Rapson, on the authority of Herodotus, has pointed out 
in his Ancient India, a distinction between the Gandharians 
and the Indians. He says that the Gandharians have been 
described by Herodotus as bearing bows of reed and short 
spears, and the Indians as being clad in cotton garments and 
bearing similar bows with arrows tipped with iron (Ancient 
India, p. 87). Rhys Davids in his Buddhist India (p. 28) 
says that Gandhara (modern Kandahar) was the district of 
Eastern Afghanisthan and it probably included the north- 
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west of the Punjab. In Geiger’s Mahavamsa we read that 
Gandhara comprises the district of Peshawar and Rawalpindi 
in the Northern Punjab (Geiger, Mahavamsa,. p. 82, n. 2). 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar holds that Gandhara is eastern Afghanis- 
than between the Afghan mountains and a little way east of 
the Indus. (Ancient India, p. 7.) According to Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Gandhara included the western Punjab and 
Eastern Afghanisthan. Its capital was TakshaSila where 
ruins are spread near SarSikala in the Rawalpindi district 
in the Punjab (Carmichael Dectures, 1918, p. 54). The 
country of Gandhara lies along tt^e Kabul river between the 
Khoaspes (Kunar) and the Indus. Ptolemy makes the Indus 
the eastern boundary of the Gandari. It is the Kiantolo 
of Hiuen Tsang, the Kundara Gandaridae of Strabo and 
other ancient Greek geographers. In the Ain-i-Akbari it 
forms the district of Pukely lying between Kashmir and 
Attok. Gandhara, says Mr. N. D. Dey, comprised the 
modern districts of Peshawar and Hoti Murdan or what is 
called the Eusofzai country, where discoveries were made of 
excellent Buddhist architecture and sculpture of the time of 
Kanishka i.e., of the first century of the Christian era (N. L. 
Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 23). The boundaries of 
Gandhara maybe described as Damghan and Jalalabad on the 
west, the hills of Swat and Bunir on the north, the Indus 
on the east and the hills of Kalabagh on the south (Cunning¬ 
ham, Ancient Geography, p. 48). Undoubtedly Gandhara 
forms a most important link connecting India with the west 
as Mr. Rapson points out (Ancient India, p. 81). We agree 
with Mr. Rapson when he says that it holds a unique position 
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among all the countries of India from the fact that its history 
may be traced with remarkable continuity from the times 
of the K.gveda even down to the present day. (Ancient 
India, pp. 81-82.) In the Cambridge History of India, we 
are told that Gandhara and Gandhari may certainly be 
interpreted as referring to the districts of Peshawar and 
Rawalpindi, north-east from Kabul. A part of these districts 
has belonged rather to Iran than to India in historic times, 
but it is equally impossible to deny or to minimise the rdle 
they have played in India’s development ever since the 
remote age when the tribal ancestors of the present Hindus 
occupied them on their way into their later established 
home (p. 321). According to Strabo, the country of the 
Gandarai, which he calls Gandar-itis, lay between the Khoa.s- 
pes and the Indus, and along the river Kophes. The name 
is not mentioned by any of the historians of Alexander, but 
it must nevertheless have been known to the Greeks as early 
as the times of Hekataios who, as we learn from Stephanos 
of Byzantion, calls'Kaspapyros, a Gandaric city, Herodotus 
mentions the Gandarioi. There was some difference of 
opinion about the position of the Gandarioi. Rennell placed 
them on the west of Baktria in the province afterwards 
called Margiana while Wilson took them to be the people 
south of the Hindukush, from about the modern Kandahar 
to the Indus, and extending into the Punjab and to Kashmere. 
There is, however, no connection between the names of 
Gandaria and Kandahar (Ancient India as described by 
Ptolemy ^McCrindle, pp. 115-116). Cunningham relying 
on the narratives of the Chinese pilgrims gives the boundaries 
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of-Gandhara which they call Kien-to-lo: on the west hatnghan 
and Jalalabad, on the north the hills of Swat and3nnir, 
on the east the Indus and on the south the hills of Kalabagh. 
(Ancient India as described by Ptolemy—^McCrindle, p. 116.) 
In some books, the name “Cave country” was applied to 
Gandhara. (Watters on Yuan Chwaiig, Vol. I., p. 200.) 

From the observations about the location of GandhSra and 
the mention of the country in Indian literature as we shall 
show below, it appears that the boundaries of the country 
varied at different periods in its history, so that its eastern 
and western frontiers must have changed fi'oni time to time. 
At one time it appears to have included the Afghan District 
round Kandahar, but afterwards it receded to the mountains 
on tlie Indian frontier. 


In the Rgveda tile long wool of the sheep reared by the 
Gandharis is referred to by homa^a, the 
^^'*iiteraturey*^**^ queen of King Bhavya or Bhavayavya, 
who, according to the Rgveda itself, 
ruled on the banks of the Sindhu or the Indus; she says to 
her husband, “I am covered with down like a ewe of the 
Gandharins.” (Kgveda I, 126, 7; Wilson's Translation, ii, 
p. 78.) From the facts that the verse is brought in very 
abruptly and that it is in a metre different from the rest of 
the hymn in which it occurs, Wilson observes that it “is 
probably a fragment of some old popular song” {$bid, p. 19)- 
This would, therefore, attribute a knowledge of the Gandharis 
to the Vedic Aryans in very ancient times. 

A hymn in the Atharvaveda consigns Takman or fever 
to the Gandharis along with other people like the Msjavants, 
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the Angas and the Magadhas; the Gandharis and the Miija- 
vants belonged to the north whereas the Ahgas and the 
Magadhas were in the east, and it is rather peculiar that all 
these people should be mentioned together. The authors of 
the Vedic Index explain it by noting that “the latter two 
tribes are apparently the h^astern limit of the poet’s know¬ 
ledge, the two former the northern.” (Vedic Index, I, 219.) 

In the Brahmana literature also we find mention of this 
people. The Chandogya Upanisad in giving an example, 
thus goes on: “As one might lead a person with his eyes 
covered away from the Gandharas, and leave him then in a 
place where there are no human beings; and as that person 
would turn towards the east, or the north, or the west, and 
.shout, 'I have been here with my eyes covered, I have been 
left here with my eyes covered,’ and as thereupon some one 
might loose his bandage and say to him, ' Go iij that direction, 
it is Gandhara, go in that direction’; and as thereupon having 
been informed and being able to judge for himself, he would 
by asking his way from village to village arrive at last at 
Gandhara, in exactlyithe same manner does a man, who meets 
with a teacher to inform him, obtain the true knowledge. 
For him there is only delay so long as he is not delivered 
(from the body); then he, will be perfect.” Max Muller 
observes in this connection, “The Gandharas but rarely 
mentioned in the Rgveda and the Aitareya Brahmana, have 
left their name in Kandaroi and Candahar. The fact of 
their name being evidently quite familiar to the author of 
the Upanisad might be used to prove either its antiquity or 
its northern origin.” (S.B.E., I., p. 105.) But here he is 
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wrong as will be evident from a glance at the context. The 
author is without doubt referring to a country where he or bis 
countrymen ’were likely to ineet with some difidculty owing 
to ignorance of the Gandhara district and he is apparently 
speaking of a region at some distance from his own place of 
residence. 

The Aitareya Brahraana (VII, 34) mentions Nagnajit, 
a king of Gandhara among the Vedic teachers who pro¬ 
pagated the Soma-cult, so that it is evident that Gandhara 
or Gandhara was not outside Vedic Aryandom, but must 
have been included in it. This is placed beyond doubt by 
the fact that in the ^atapatha Brahmana (viii, i, 4, 10) also 
we find a king of Gandhara, Svarjit Nagnajita or Nagnajit 
being quoted though without approval on a point of ritual. 
His opinion is treated with scant respect as he was merely a, 
Rajanya-vandhu, that is, one belonging to the princely order, 
and not a B-si. But this King Nagnajit is treated with great 
regard and respect in later literature from the great Kpic 
downwards, and in a tedmical book on painting he is regarded 
as the originator of that art (Dokumente der Indischen 
Kunst, Brstes Heft, Malenei, des Citra Lak^ana edited by 
Berthold Baufer). 

Coming down to the next period of Vedic literature, viz.,: 
the period of the Sutras, we find that the people of Gandhara 
were very familiar to the Vedic Aryans. Thus we find them 
in the 6rauta-6utras of Baudhayaua, Apastanaba. and 
Hiranyakesi along with other Aryan peoples of the east and 
the west (Baudhayaua ^rauta Sutra, xxi, 13, Apastamba 
Srauta Sutra, xxii, 6,18, Hiranyakeii ^rauta Sutra, xvii. 6 h 
17 
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In Adiparva of the Mahabharata we find that there 
X . ^ ^ was a king named Suvala in the kingdom 

Legends about Gan- « ^ 

dhara in the Maha- of Gandhara. Dhrtaragtra^ the king of 
the Kurus, married his daughter Gan- 
dhari and it is well-known to us that 100 sons were born to 
her. (Mahabharata, Chap. 63, p. 72.) Dwapara appeared 
on earth as ^akuni, son of King Suvala of Gandhara. 
(Adiparva, Chap. 67, pp. 77-79.) A princess of Gandhara 
was one of the wives of Ajamidha who was the originator of 
the family of the Kurus. Gandhara, it is said, was named 
after this Gandhari. (Adiparva, Chap. 95, p. 105.) In the 
same Parva we find that Bhisma said to Vidura thus, “ Vidura, 
I know that it is advisable to accept as wives, the daughters 
of King Suvala and King Madra.” It is heard later that 
Bhisma sent the proposal of marriage-of Dhrtarastra with 
Gandhari, to Suvala who accepted the proposal. Then Suvala 
came with ^akuni and Gandhari to Dhrtarastra and went 
back home after giving Gandhari in marriage to Dhrtarastra. 
(Chap. 10, p. 118.) ' 

In the Sabhaparva we learn that the king of Gandhara, 
Suvala, came to ITudhisthira as soon as he heard the news 
of the Rajasuya sacrifice. (Chap. 34, p. 245.) In the 
Bhisma parva mention is made of Gandhara amongst many 
countries. (Chap. 9, p. 822.) We read that ^akuni, the 
Gandharan prince, stood in front of the army with many 
other warriors. (Chap. 16, pp. 827-828.) In the same parva 
We find that the Gandharan prince, Sakuni followed Duryo- 
dhana with his alpine army. (Chap. 28, pp. 830-831.) The 
same parva states that the Gandharan King ^akuni guarded 
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Dron§carya. (Chap. 51, p. 924.) In the Drpnaparva it is 
mentioned that Kama brought Gandhara under the sway 
of Duryodhana. (Chap. 4, p. 997.) In the Udyogaparva 
we find that King Yayati sent his son Yadu to exile in 
Gandhara because he began to disregard his ksatriya superiors 
and became puffed up on account of his strength. (Chap. 
149, p. 771.) 

In the ASvamedhaparva we read that Arjuna went to 
Pancauada (the Punjab.) There he had a hard fight with 
the son of ^akuni, the king of Gandhara. Many Gandharan 
soldiers were killed by Arjuna who saved the life of ^akunls 
son.. The Gandharan army fled because they could not 
stand against him. Then the wife of ^akuni appeared 
before Arjuna with many good articles and begged his pardon. 
Arjuna then . invited the son of 6akuni to attend the 
ASvamedha sacrifice and left for Hastinapura. (Chaps. 
83-84, pp. 2093-2094.) On the field of Kuruksetra, the 
Gaudharas, Jed by their prince 6akuni, made up a stro'ng 
and powerful division of the Kuru army. When at the 
commencement of the battle on the first day Duryodhana 
came out in procession at the head of his vast army, the 
Gandhara King ^akuni with his contingent of hilt troops 
{Parvatiyaiik), surrounded him on all sides {Bhlsmaparva, 
XX, 8). This shows that the warriors hailing from the 
hills of Gandhara were the most trasty of his soldiers, so 
that they formed the body-guard of the monarch., After the 
battle had well begun, five Gandhara princes with ah their 
troops engaged the five Kekaya brothers with their army 
{ibid, 46, 76). In the second day’s fight the Gandharas 
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with ^aktini at their head defended Bharadvaja Drona 
{iUd, Ch. 51, 14). On the third day, when the fight was 
at its thickest, then two great heroe& on the Pandava side, 
Satyaki and Abhimanyu, with a large division of the army, 
made a fearful onset against the heroic GandhSras led by their 
princes and at the very first onrush the Sauvala or Gr.ndhara 
princes succeeded in breaking up Satyaki’s chariot, so much 
so that Satyaki saved himself with difficulty by precipitously 
rumiing into the chariot of Abhimanyu and the two heroes 
had to go through the fight in the same chariot {iUd, Ch. 58, 
7- to). On the fifth day, the Gandharas along with the 
Karribojas, Madras and other peoples of the north-western 
frontier made an onset against Arjuna undej: the lead of 
Sakimi {ibid, Ch. 71, 13-17). In the eighth day’s fight 
when Arjuna’s son, Iravan, with an intrepid army of 
soldiers mounted on powerful horses, was working a great 
slaughter of the Kaurava forces, then the Gandhara princes, 
sijc brothers of 6akuni, made an advance on fast horses of 
their country and essayed to stop the tide of Iravan’s great 
rush The cowardly ^akuni tried his level best to persuade 
them to desist from this imprudent advance, but his younger 
brothers had a higher idea of their duties on the field and 
rushed to the spot whjere IravSn was making a dreadful 
havoc with his cavalry. They with their horses surrounded 
Iravan and for a moment the son of Arjuna seemed to be 
in danger but the latter got the better of the Gandhara 
princes by dever manoeuvres and the young men all lav dead 
on the field (ibid, Ch. 90). 

After Bhl^ma’sfall when Drona, as Commander-in-Chief, 
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arrayed the Kaurava forces in the Garuda-vyuha, Gandharas 
were placed in the rear (Dronaparva, Ch. 20). Two other 
brothers of 6akuni also led their forces against Arjuna himself 
and beset him from all sides with their fierce Gandhara 
troopSj, but five hundred of them laid down their lives and 
when the chariot of one of them was cut to pieces by Arjuna, 
both the brothers fought in the same chariot and showed 
considerable prowess, but ultimately met with death in the 
hands of Arjuna. On their death ^akuni, dreadfully incensed, 
tried to defeat Arjuna by clever tricks (MSyayuddha) but 
finding them useless against the great hero, fled from the 
field like a coward and the great speed of the excellent horses 
of his country saved his life {ihid, 29, 2-27). 

When Abhimanyu, the valiant son of Arjuna had his 
chariot broken by the combined onset of the Kaurava 
heroes, then Kalikeya, a Gandhara leader of the family of 
Suvala (Suvala-dayada) met him but he with seventy- seven 
of his followers was killed by the young hero with a club 
or gads, (Dronaparva, 48, 7). Next, when the Kurus were 
making every effort to save the life of Jayadratha from 
the wrath of Arjuna who had taken up the dreadful resolve 
of killing him, on the Gandharas was laid the duty of being 
his immediate guards; they were decked with all sorts of 
defensive armour and mounted on their horses. {Ibid, 
Ch. 85, 16-17). Evidently great trust was placed on their 
prowess and perhaps specially on their fast horses. 

When Karna abusing 6alya was enumerating the evil 
practices of the Madras, he included the Gandharas also in 
the same category and said that the Gandharas along with 
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the other races on the north-western frontier were men of 
disgusting practices and customs (Karnaparva, 44,46 and 45, 
8). When at last Karna lay dead on the field, then it is said 
that cowardly 6akuni precipitately fled from the battle to 
the camp, surrounded by thousands of the Gandharas {ibid, 
95, 6). The Gandhara cavalry had not yet come to an end 
and when ^alya rallied the Kuru forces, we hear of ^akuni 
joining the Kuru army with a large battalion of his mounted 
troops (Salyaparva, 8, 26). It appears that like the Kam- 
bojas in their neighbourhood, the Gandharas also reared a 
large number of horses in their country and that their troops 
mostly fought on horseback. 

Gandhara is also found in the Puranas. According to 
the Matsya Purana, in the family of 
Druhyti, one of the sons of Yayati, Gan¬ 
dhara was born and the kingdom of Gan¬ 
dhara was named after In the Bhagavata Purana® 

Gandhara was the fourth in line of descent from Druhyu.. The 
Vignupurana* also agrees with the .Matsya, in stating that 
Gandhara, the eponymous founder of the country, was 
born in the family of Bruhyu- Gandhara had the following 
descendants, namelv, Dnarma Bhrti. Durgam and Praceta. 
Praceta had one hundred sons who being the. kings of the 
Mleccha country, conquered* the north. In the Matsya 
Purana. we find that Druhyu had two sons, Setu and Ketu. 
Setu had a son named Saradvana, who had a son named Gan- 


* Matsya Parana, 4§, Vayu Purana, 99. 2 9tii Skandha, Chip, 23 

8 4tb. Afika, 17th Chap- 4 - Visi^upurana, 4tli Ai^ka* Chapter- 
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dhara. The kingdom of Gandhara was named after Candhara 
who had the following descendants—^Dharma, Vidusa and 
Praceta. Praceta had one hundred sons and all of them 
became kings of the Mleccha kingdom after conquering the 
north. (Ch. 48.) In the Brahmapurana (Ch. 13), Gandhara 
was the great grandson of Druhyu, whose son was Setu who 
had a son named Angarasetu. It is also stated there that 
the kingdom of Gandhara was named after Gandhara. 
Mention is made of the Gandhara people in the Brihatsamhita 
of Varahamihira (Kern’s BditioUj p. 92). In spite of slight 
differences, it is evident that the Epic and Pauranic accounts 
agree in making the Gandharas descend from the great 
ksatriya family of the lunar dynasty. 

Fa-Hien, who visited India at the beginning of the fifth 

century A.D., narrates that Gandhara 
Descriptton^^^nese place where Dharmavivardhana. 

son of A§oka, ruled. When the Buddha 
was a Bodhisattva, he gave his eyes for another man here: 
there was a large stupa adorned with layers of gold and silver 
plates. The people of the country were mostly students of 
the Hinayana School (Begge, Travels of Fa-Hien, pp. 31-32). 

Hiuen Tsang who visited India in the seventh century 
A.D., has left for us an interesting account of GandhSra. 
He records the ruined state of monasteries and shrines which 
two centuries before showed no traces of decay. Kern 
cites the example of GandhSra where such a state of things 
happened. Hiuen Tsang further says that the great stClpa 
of Peshawar which on account of its height of more than 
four hundred cubits, must have been a stflpa of the more 
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composite type, had already thrice been damaged by fire 
before the pilgrim visited the country. The foundation of 
the great stflpa at Peshawar dates from Kaniska’s time 
(Kern, Indian Buddhism, p. 93 and p. 93 f.n.). The 
kingdom of Gandhara is about one thousand li from 
east to west, and about eight hundred li from north to 
south. On the east, it borders on the river Sin (Sindhu). 
The capital of the country is called Po-lu-sha-pu-lo ix.^ 
Purusapura; it is about forty li in circuit. The royal family 
is extinct and the kingdom is governed by deputies from. 
Kapi&i. The towns and villages are deserted and there 
are but few iohabitants. At one corner of the royal resi¬ 
dence, there are about one thousand families. The coun¬ 
try is rich in cereals and produces a variety of flowers and 
fruits; it abounds also in sugarcane. The climate is warm 
and moist, and in general without ice or snow. The disposi¬ 
tion of the people is timid and soft: they love literature. 
Most of them belong to heretical schools, a few believe in the 
true law. From old time till now this border-land of India, 
has produced many authors of ^astras, e.g., Narayanadeva, 
Asanga, Vasubandhu, Dharmatrata, Manorhita, ParSva the 
noble; and so on. There are one thousand Sangharamas 
which are deserted and in ruins. They are filled, with wild 
shrubs, and solitary to the last degree. The stiipas are 
mostly decayed. The heretical temples, to the number of 
about one hundred, are occupied pell-mell by heretics 
(Buddhist Records of the W. W., Vol. I, pp. 97-98). In the 
town of P’o^lo-tu-lo, ix., the town of Salatula, Panini was 
bom who composed his Vyakarana (p. 114). 


1 
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Pu^karavati. 


The early capital cities of Gandhara were Ptashkalavati 
or Puskaravati and Taksha§ila (Taxila). 
Capital cities. former is situated to the west and 

the latter to the east of the Indus. It would appear that in 
early times the Gandhara territory lay on both sides of that 
river though in subsequent times it was confined to the 
western side. (Ancient India, Ptolemy, McCrindle, p. 115.) 
According to Cunningham, the ancient capital of Gan¬ 
dhara was Pu?karavati which is said to 
Puskaravati. have been founded by Puskara, son of 

Bharata and nephew of Rama. (Visnupurana, Wilson's 
Edition, Vol. IV, c. 4.) 

In the Cambridge History of India, we read that Push- 
kalavati was to the west of the Indus and it together with 
Taxila came under the Saka rule during the reign of Manes 
(p. 560). Mr. Brown says that the chief of the ^akas, Maues 
captured Pushkalavati (Peshawar). (Brown’s Coins of 
India, p. 24.) Its antiquity is undoubted as it was the 
capital of an Indian Prince named Astes at the time of 
Alexander’s expedition. Pushkalavati is called Peukelas 
by Arrian and Peukalei by Dionysius Periegetes (see Cun¬ 
ningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 49). It was 
famous for a large stupa {Ihid, p. 51). Taranath mentions 
the town of Pushkalavati as a royal residence of Kaniska’s 
son (Vincent Smith, Early History of India, p. afii, n.). 

Another capital city of Gandhara was 
Takshusiia. Xaksha^ila (Shi-shi-Cli’eng).^ 


Takshasila. 


* Watters on Yuan Chwang, VoL I, p. 200. 
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Taxila, the eastern capital of Gandhara^ means severed 
head in the language of China, Here, when the Buddha 
was a Bodhisatta, he is said to have given away his head to 
a man and from this circumstance, the kingdom got its name 
(Begge, Fa-Hien, p. 32.) The city was great, wealthy and 
most populous as described by Arrian. Strabo and Hiuen 
Tsiang praise the fertility of the soil. Pliny calls it a famous 
city and states that it was situated on a level where the 
hills sank down into the plains. In the early part of the 
second century B.C., it became .a province of the Graeco- 
Bactrian monarchy and then it was occupied by the Indo- 
Scythians. Near the middle of the first century A.D., it 
was visited by Apollonius of Tyana and his companion 
Damis, who described it as being about the size of Nineveh, 
walled like a Greek city. Streets were narrow but well- 
arranged. To all Buddhists, Taxila is a very interesting 
place as it was the scene of one of the Buddha’s most meri¬ 
torious acts of alms-giving, when he bestowed his head in 
charity. It was not mentioned by Alberuni. (Ancient 
India as described by Ptolemy, pp. 119, foil.) 

Cunningham says that the site of TakshaSila is found 
, . near Shah-Dheri just one mile to the 

north-east of Kala-ka-sarai, in the ex¬ 
tensive ruins of a fortified city around which he was able to 
trace no less than fifty-five stupas, of which two are as large as 
the great Manikyala tope, twent5’--eight monasteries and nine 
temples. Now tke distance from Shah-Dheri to Ohind is 
thirty-six miles, and from Ohind to. Hashtnagar is thirty- 
eight more or altogether seventy-four miles, which is 
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nineteen in excess of the distance recorded by Pliny between 
Taxila and Peukelaotis. To reconcile these discrepant 
numbers Cunningham suggests that Pliny’s sixty miles or 
LX, should be read as eighty miles or LXXX„ which are 
equivalent to seventy-three and half English miles or within 
half a mile of the actual distance between the two places. 
(Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 105.) Dr. Bhandarkar 
says that in ASoka’s time Takshasila does not appear to 
have been the capital of Gandhara, for from his Rock 
Edict, XIII, we see that Gandhara was not in his domi¬ 
nions proper, but was feudatory to him. Erom the separate 
Orissa Edict I, v/e learn that Takkasila was directly under 
him as one of his sons was stationed there. Evidently 
Takkasila was not the capital of Gandhara in A§oka’s time. 
This agrees with the statement of Ptolemy that the Gandarai 
(Gandhara) country was to the west of the Indus with its 
city Proklais, i.e. Puskaravati, (Carmichael Lectures, 1918, 
p. 54 f.n.). 

Takkha^ila was visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh 
century A.D. It was above two thousand li in circuit. 
Its capital was above ten li in circuit. Its soil was fertile 
and the crops good, with flowing streams and luxuriant 
vegetables. The climate was genial, and the people being 
plucky were adherents of Buddhism. Although there were 
many monasteries, some of them were desolate and the 
monks who were very few were aU Mahayanists (Watters on 
Yuan Chwang, Vol. I. p, 240). There were stupas, e.g,, the 
Kunala stupa, the Dharmarajika stupa. 

Taxila figures prominently in Jaina and Buddhist stories. 
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There was a plague that raged iu Taxila when Mahavira, 

the head of the Jaina community, 
composed many mantras (^antistotras) 
(Heart of Jainism by Mrs. Sinclair 
Stevenson, p. 8o, f.n.). 

In the Psalms of the Brethren we find that Bharadvaja 
was born in a Brahmin family at the time of the Buddha at 
Rajagaha. A son was born to him and when the son grew 
up, Bharadvaja sent him to Takkasila. On his way to 
Taxila, he made friends with a thera, a disciple of the Master, 
took orders and v on Arahatship. (Psalms of the Brethren, 
p. 136.) 

It is stated in the Dipavamsa that a ksatriya prince 
named Dipamkars, and his sons and grandsons, twelve 
royal princes, governed their great" kingdom in Taxila, 
(Dipavamsa by Oldenberg, p. 28.) In .the Dutiyapalayi 
Jataka we find that Kang Gandhara of Taxila attacked and 
surrounded Benares with his four-fold army and boasted that 
nobody would be able to defeat his unconquerable army 
consisting of innumerable horses, elephants, and chariots 
decorated with, flags. The king of Benares told him thus: 
"Don’t talk nonsense, I shall soon destroy your army like 
mad elephants destroying nalavana. Thus shouted the king 
of Benares and King Gandhara seeing his forehead shining 
like a gold plate was terrified and fled to his own kingdom. 
(Fausboll, Jataka, Vol, II, pp. 219-221). In thePalayi Jataka 
we find that in the kingdom of Gandhara, in the city of Taxila, 
the Bodhisatta was the king and Brahmadatta was the king 
of Benares. Brahmadatta surrounded the city of Taxila 
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with a large army and he was giving instructions to his army 
thus:—-“Send elephante, horses, chariots, and foot soldiers 
in the manner stated by me t ^ attack forcibly and strike 
weapons and shoot arrows like heavy showers of rain.” Thus 
he led his army to the gate of the city of Tamila and enquired 
whether the (city-gate) was the king's palace and was informed 
that it was the city-gate and the king lived in a palace like 
that of Inda. He then thought that it was not proper to 
fight with such a mighty king and then he went back to 
Benares. (Fausboll, Jataka, Vol. II, pp. 217-218.) 

TakVha.^ila was a great seat of learning in Ancient India. 

Various arts and sciences were taught 
pupils from different parts of 
India used to visit this place for learning 
them. In Taxila, magic charms were taught (Jataka, II 
No. 185, p. 69). Here spells for understanding cries of 
animals were taught (Jataka, Vol. Ill, No. 416, p, 249). 
Among the celebrated Buddhist scholars who made the name 
of Taxila and its janapada, Gandhara, famous all over India 
were Dhammapala (Psalms of the Brethren, p. 149), Yasa- 
datta (Ibid, p. 201), Ahgulimala (Ibid, p. 319, foU.), Asahga, 
a great teacher of Yogachra and Vasuvandhu, the celebrated 
author of the Abhidharmakosa. The details about Taxila’s 
importance as a seat of learning have been given by me else¬ 
where ^ and a brief notice is all that is necessary here. 

In the Kumbhakara Jataka we read that there was a 
king named Naggaji who ruled both the kingdoms of Kash- 


1 See my work* * Historical Gleanings/ Chapter I, pp. i*- 8 . 
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Political History. 


mere and Gandhara. He afterwards obtained paccekabodhi 

(Jataka, Vol. Ill, pp. 377-378). Naggaji 
left the kingdom and became a monk 
{Ihid, p. 381). In the Buddha’s time Pukkusati, king of 
Gandhara, is said to have sent an embassy and a letter to 
King Bimbisara of Magadha (Buddhist India, p. 28). Mr. 
Rapson says that it was a Persian province for about two 
centuries; and after the downfall of the empire hx 331 B.C. 
it together with the Persian province of ‘India’ or ‘the country 
of the Indus, ’ which had been added to the empire by Darius 
not long after 516 B.C. came under the sway of Alexander 
the Great, Through Gandhara and the Indian province 
was exercised the Persian influence which so greatly modified 
the civilisation of North-Western India (Ancient India, 
pp. 81-82). Shortly after the death -of A§oka, Gandhara 
declared independence (R. D. Banerjee, VaugalSr Itihasa, 
p. 31). It was brought under the sway of the Greek kings 
shortly after Asoka’s death {Ibid, p. 32). Apparently near 
the 5th century A.D. GSndhara was conquered by the Ye-ta, 
'i.e., the Yets or Jats. Mr. R. D. Banerjee presumes that 
Diyadata II. conquered Gandhara because some gold coins 
of Diyadata II. have been discovered by Sir John Marshall 
in the ruins of the city of Taksa§ila (R. D, Banerjee, Pracina 
Mudr§, p. 27). Whitehead presumes that Euthydemus con¬ 
quered Gandhara (Catalogue of coins in the Punjab Museum, 
•Eahore, Vol, I, p. 4). The fourth Bactriau'h^ng Demetrios 
was confronted with a rival, Eucratides (c. 175-155 B.C.) 
who deprived him of his Bactrian dominions and even of a 
portion of Gandhara (the present districts of Peshawar and 
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Rawalpindi). Henceforward there were two rival Greek 
dynasties^ the house of Eucratides including the princes 
Heliokles, Antialkidas and Hermaios ruling in Kabul, 
Kandahar and Gandhara. (The Coins of India, by Brown, 
pp. 23-24). The Hans first of all defeated the kings of the 
Kidtra Kugana dynasty and then entered India (Pracina 
Mudra, p. 188}. The Hhns occupied Gandhara (V.A, Smith, 
Early History of India, p. 310). 

Dharmapala of the Pala Dynasty dethroned Indrayudha 
or Indraraja, king of Pancala, whose capital was Kanauj, 
and installed in his stead Chakrayudha, with the assent of the 
neighbouring northern powers enumerated as the Bhoja, 
Matsya, Gandhara, Avanti and so forth (V. A. Smith, Early 
History of India, p. 398) - 

Triloclianapala was the last king of the Shahi dynasty. 
During his reign the Hindu rule was lost in Gandhara. In 
the eleventh century, TrilochanapSla was defeated on the 
bank of river Tosi by Sultan Mahmud of Ghajni. Trilochan's 
son Bhimapala became independent for five years. After 
him no account is available of the Hindu rule in Gandhara 
(R. D. Banerjee, Pracina Mudra, p. 198). 

In the Gandhara Jataka we find that Bodhisatta 


legendary accounts. 


who was at the time the king of Gandhara, 
ruled his kingdom righteously. In the 


middle country, King Videha ruled in Videhanagara. They 


were friends though they never met each other. On the 


first day of the full moon, the king of Gandhara saw the 
moon swallowed up by Rahu. The king observing this 
phenomenon thought that the trouble came from outside, 
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his royal retinue was nothing but a trouble and that it was 
not proper that he should lose his light like the moon 
swallowed up by Rahu. He then gave up his kingdom, 
became a rishi and dwelt in the Himavantapadesa by 
practising Jhana. His friend, the king of Videha followed 
his example. After wandering through various places they 
met each other at a certain place, but could not recognise 
each other. They saw the moon’s orb seized by Rahu. The 
king of Gandhara informed the king of Videha of the cause 
of his. giving up his kingdom. The Videhan king recognised 
him and told him the cause of his giving up the kingdom. 
After staying in the Himalayan region for a long time, they 
came down to the frontier village for sour and salty food 
(cooked food). It happened that one day the Vid'ehan 
ascetic stored up some salt to be taken when wanting. The 
Gandhara ascetic knew about it and told him, "You (the 
Videha ascetic) have given up your kingdom consisting of 
16,000 villages, with store-houses filled, but now you are 
storing a small quantity of salt.” The Videha ascetic grew 
angry and told him, "Yoti are blaming me, you are not 
looking to your own defect. You are now ruling me after 
giving up the rule of the kingdom of Gandhara which is full 
of wealth.” The king of Gandhara replied, "I am speaking 
dharma, there is no wrong in giving instructions on 
Dharma.” Both of them returned to the Himalayan region 
to dwell in peace and happiness. The Gandhara ascetic 
instructed the Videha ascetic. 

The Sasanavaihsa tells us that the thera Majjhantika 
was sent to Kashmir and Gandhafh to preach Buddha- 
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sasana.' The Dipavaiiisa also supports the statement that 
the great sage Majjhantika went to the country of the 
(iandharas and there he appeased an enraged naga and 
freed many people from the fetters of sin.* 

In the Divyavadana we find that a Yflpa or sacrificial 
wood thrown into the Ganges by Mahapanada will be taken 
up by the four great kings, one of whom was Blapatra of 
Gandhara who would hand it over to Saihkha (Cowell and 
Neil, pp. 60-61). 

The Rock Edict V. of A^oka points out that for the 
welfare and happiness of the Gandharas, 
G5ndhtoi^**” Dharmamahamatras (high officers in the 
department of dharma) were appointed 
by Asoka. (Vincent Smitn, ASoka, p. 168.) 

In the fifth centuiy A.D. Buddhist scholastic philosophy 
reached its ciilmination. About that 
ceiebriide^of Gan- faiuous Gandharians flourished, 

viz., Asanga and Vasuvandhu. Asaflga 
at first an adherent of the semi-orthodox Mahisasakas after¬ 
wards became a convert to. Mahayanism. He was a great 
teacher of Yogacara. He lived for some time in a monastery 
in Oudh and afterwards in Magadha. He died at Rljagaha. 

Vasuvandhu was a disciple of Sanghabhadra. From 
Kashmir he went to Oudh where he lived for many years. 
At first a staunch adherent of the Sarvastivadins, he dis¬ 
approved of Asanga’s Yoga§astra but afterwards became a 
convert to MahaySnism. After his conversion,, he is said 

» SSaanavadisa, P.T.S., p. 12 . * Dipavathsa, Old^berg, p. S 5 *., 
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to have been a teacher at Nalanda College. He was cele¬ 
brated as the author of the Abhidharmakoga. Besides this, 
he wrote many commentaries on Mahay ana texts. He died 
at an advanced age. Some say he died in Nepal, others say 
in Oudh. 

The J atakas testify to the existence of trade relations 

between the Kashmir-Gandhara kingdom 
Trade relations. Videha land on the 

other. We learn from the Gandhara Jataka that the king 
of Videha enquires of the tradesmen about the health of his 
friend, the king of Kashmir and Gandhara (Fick, The Social 
Organisation in North-east India in Buddha’s time, p. 272). 
Horse-dealers figure prominently amongst the Gandhara 
traders. We learn from the Vayupurana that the Gandharian 
horses were the best of all (99th Chap.). In Taxila, people 
used to flock together to earn money (Niddesa, P.T.S., 
Vol.,.I, p. 154)- In the Vessantara Jataka we read that in the 
kingdom of Gandhara, red blankets worth one hundred 
thousand coins were produced and the soldiers of Gandhara 
dressed up with red blankets used to follow King Vessantara 
of the kingdom of Jetuttara. (FausboU, Jataka, Vol. VI, 
pp. 500-501.) 


! 
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APPENDIX A 


A celebrated school of art developed and flourished in 
Gandhara. The reigns of Kanishka and 

Gandiiara Art. ^ 

Huvishka coincide with the most flourish¬ 
ing period of the great Gandharan school of sculpture which 
had arisen during the rule of the ^aka princes. Hellenistic 
influence is very great in this art. A careful inspection of 
the successive coinages of the Indo-Greeks, the 6akas, and 
the Kushaus will show that the strongest influences of pure 
Greek Art had passed away before the reign of Xanishka. 
With the establishment of Greek rule, south, of the Hindukush, 
traces of the Indian craftsman’s hand b^in to appear. As 
time goes on these become more apparent, until, in the Kushan 
period the whole fabric of the coins, if not entirely Indian, 
is far more oriental than Greek. That purely Indian influences 
were strongly at work is very evident in the cult of Siva as 
expressed on the coins of Vima Kadphis'es and Vasudeva for 
instance; in the Buddha coins of Kadaphes and Kanishka 
ahd in the typical Indian cross-legged attitude in which 
Kadphises II and Huvishka are depicted; and, after all is 
said, the art was produced in India and must have been largely, 
if not entirely, the work of’Indian craftsmen. It was at 
the time of Kanishka that Indian mysticism allowed itself 
to be clad in Greek beauty of form. Eastern feeling ran 
as it were into Western moulds to create this wonderful 

W 

aftermath of Hellenic art, which left ah indelible mark 
upon every country ot the Orient where the cult of the 
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Buddha penetrated (The Coins of India by Brown, pp. 38-39). 
The above observation of Mr. Browp seems to be just and 
accurate on the subject. But Prof. Foucher, the great author- 
•ity ion Gandharan art, has made the following observations. 
It has long been ascertained that the art of Gandhara bor¬ 
rowed its technique from the Hellenistic art. It is impossible 
then that it should not have features in common with Greco- 
Roman and consequently with the GaHo-Roman art. The 
degree of this relationship may be distant, yet it can be 
justified with the help of archaeology and linguistics. It 
might be held that the sculptors of these countries had 
each learnt the art at the school of the Greeks. (A. Foucher, 
Beginnings of the Buddhist Art, p. 145.) The bas-reliefs-of 
Gandhara and Amaravati are by common accord attributed 
to the first or second century B.C. {ibid, p. 190)- 

Prof. Foucher points out that in Gandhara existed 
columns in Corinthian or Persepolitan style. (Plate XXV.) 
The image of the Buddha is like a trade mark of the workshops 
of Gandhara {Ibid, p. 130). 

During the reign of Menander (150-100 B.C.), circum¬ 
stances were favourable for planting the germ of the sub¬ 
sequent development of Greco-Buddhist Art by the creation 
of the Indo* Greek type of the Buddha. Prof. Foucher says 
that it is for the first time in the annals of Gandhara that we 
find the Indian statue of the Buddha in an European style 
(pp. 125-128). With the fruitless entrance of Alexander into 
India (326 B.C.) we find that Gandhara had been the centre 
of attraction for Greek adventure of all kinds. From the 
sculptures, e.g., types of Bodhisattva, Greco-Buddhist 
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Buddha, tutelary pair, the great miracle of ^ravastl in 
Gandhara, the six tusked elephant, Buddhist Madonna, the 
Indo-Greek image of Hariti, it is evident that Hellenistic 
art played an important part in the development of the 
fine art of sculpture in GandhSra. 

Vincent Smith in his ASoka, says that the Persepoliitn 
capital long continued to be used as a decorative element 
in Indian sculpture and is common in the reliefs from Gan¬ 
dhara, the so-called Grseco-Buddhist school, (p. 141.) 

The Hellenistic influence on Indian art which is most 
plainly manifested in the Gandhara sculptures dating from 
the early centuries of the Christian era, may be traced less 
conspicuously in other directions. There is good reason to 
believe that Buddhist teaching was considerably modified by 
contact with the Greek gods, and that the use of images in 
particular as an essential element in the Buddhist cult was 
mainly due to Greek example. Whatever Hellenistic elements 
in Indian civilisation can be detected, they were all indirect 
consequences of Alexander’s invasion. The Greek influence 
never penetrated deeply. Indian polity and the structure of 
society resting on the caste basis remained substantially 
rmchanged, and even in military science India showed no 
disposition to learn the lessons taught by the sharp sword of 
Alexander (Vincent Smith, Ancient and Hindu India, p. 67). 
Then the learned author says that much of the Buddhist 
sculpture at the time of Hanishka and his successors is 
executed in the style of Gandhara, the frontier province which 
included both Peshawar and Taxila. This style is called the 
Graeco Buddhist style because the forms of Greek art were 
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applied to BuddMst subjects with considerable artistic success 
in many cases. Images of the Buddha appear in the likeness 
of Apollo, the Yakkha Kuvera is posed in the fashion of 
the Phidian Zeus and so on. The drapery follows Hellenistic 
models. The style was transmitted to the far east through 
Chinese Turkistan and the figures of the Buddha now made 
in China and Japan exhibit distinct traces of the Hellenistic 
modes in vogue at the court of Kanishka. Sir A. Stein and 
other archaeologists have proved that the Khotan region in 
Chinese Turkistan was the meeting place of four civilisations, 
Greek, Indian, Iranian and Chinese, during the early centuries 
of the Christian era, including the reign of Kanishka. Gan- 
dltara style is Grseco-Roman, based on the Cosmopolitan 
art of Asia Minor and the Roman Bmpire as practised in the 
three centuries of the Christian era. Much of the best 
work in that style was executed during the second century 
A.D., in the reigns of Kanishka and Huvishka (Vincent 
Smith, Ancient and Hindu India, p. 136). 

In the later school of Gandhara or Grseco-Buddhist 
sculpture, the Buddha is frequently shown in full length 
(Sir Charles Bliot, Hinduism and Buddhism. Vol, II, 172). 
Sir Charles says on the authority of Boucher that ASvaghosa’s 
treatment of legends is in remarkable accord with their 
artistic presentation in the Gandhara sculpture. He further 
holds that the prevalence of GSndhara art in the cities of the 
Tarim basin makes it likely that their efflorescence was not 
far removed in time from the Gandharan epoch of India. 
[Ibid, Vol. in, p. 7.) V. A. Smith is of opinion that the 
well-known sculptures of Gandhara are much later in date 
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and are the offspring of Cosmopolitan Graeco-Roman art> 
(Early History of India, p. 241.) The celebrated Gandhara 
sculptures, found abundantly in the Peshawar district and 
neighbouring regions, the ancient Gandhara, of whidi many 
excellent examples date from the time of Kanishka and his 
proximate successors, give vivid expression in classical form^ 
of considerable artistic merit to modified Buddhism, a religion 
with a complicated mythology and well-filled pantheon 
pp. 266-267.) Sir Charles Eliot says'that the Buddha 
appears to be represented in the earliest Gandhara sculptures 
and there was a famous image of him in Udyana of which 
Fa-Hien speaks as if it were already ancient. (Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Vol. II, p. 22.) The Yueh-chih who invaded 
India, were intimately connected with the Gandharan Art 
and the form of Buddhism which fi nds expression in it 
(Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. Ill, p. 213). 

No specimen of painting of the Gandhara school has 
come down to our times, but in. a technical 
book on painting, Chitrdlaksapa to which 
we have already referred, a Gandhara 
King Nagnajit is credited with having originated the art and 
the book itself is said to have been written by that Nagnajit. 
This book is included in the Tibetan Tangyur and is one of 
four works on 6ilpa-§astra found in Section 123 of the Shtra 
portion of that* great compilation. It purports to be a 
Tibetan translation of a Sanskrit book which, however, has 
not been discovered yet. The Tibetan text has recently been 
edited by Berthold Eaufer and is highly interesting as estab¬ 
lishing a connection between Gandhara and the art of paint- 
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ing. It gives a story of the origin of the art which runs as 
follows:—^There was once a monarch of the name of Bhagajit 
who had acquired great fame and renown by his prowess and 
his pure Itfe and austerities. One day a Brahmin came to 
him weeping for the death of his young son and charged him 
with the responsibility for that untimely death; there must 
have been, he said, in his kingdom some serious breach of 
Dharma which the king did not take care to suppress. The 
king roused by the words of the Brahmin sought for the 
cause of this irregularity and by the power of his penances 
brought down Yama, the god of death and fought a severe 
duel with him. When Yama was on the point of defeat, 
the great God, Brahma came down and settled the dis- 
'pute. He explained to the king that life and death were but 
the fruition of the results of Karma and it was not possible 
for Yama to undo or change this law. But to satisfy the king 
he told him to paint with the proper colours a likeness of the 
Brahmin boy and when Bhagajit had done so, Bralima 
infused life into it and the king made it over to the Brahmin. 
Brahma then told the king, “ You have conquered to-day the 
Nagna Pretas {i.e., the naked spirits), therefore shall you be 
called Nagnajithenceforward,” and he further added, "With 
my help you have painted a likeness of the Brahmin boy. 
This is the first of its kind down below here among men.” 
The god also advised the king to perfect his education in the 
art of painting by taking some lessons from Vi^wakarma, 
the artist of the gods and to learn from him the details about 
exact measurement and other rules. Moreover the introduc¬ 
tion to the book avers that the Chitralaksana was composed 
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by bringing together the lessons given by Vigwakarma, 
Prahladd. and Nagnajit. 

Now in the Mahabharata we meet with Nagnajit, the 
king of Gandhara, who is also referred to in the Aitareya 
and ^atapatha Brahmanas, as we have already shown before. 
In the Mahabharata Nagnajit is called Prahlada-H^ya, “ the 
disciple of Prahlada,” and as we have seen from the Chitra- 
lak§ana, Prahlada is considered as an authority of painting 
after ViSwakarma, connecting these two together, there 
remains hardly any doubt that Nagnajit of the Chitra- 
lakgana is none else than the Gandhara King Nagnajit of the 
Brahmanas and the great Epic. In the Jaina literature also 
a Gandhara sovereign Naggati or Nagnajit is referred to 
as one of the kings who left their kingdoms to embrace an 
ascetic life, but in the Chitralaksana there is no trace 
of Jaina influence but the entire work is evidently 
Brahmanical. 

Putting together all the facts about Gandhara and Nag¬ 
najit it appears that the Chitralaksana is a text book of 
Gandharan art and it is highly probable, as baufer suggests, 
that there must have been an ancient indigenous school of 
Gandhara art. This was influenced by the Hellenic art and 
produced the numerous sculptures that have come down 
to our times. Prof. Grtinwedel also came to a similar 
conclusion from a .study of certain peculiarities of the Gan¬ 
dhara style. He says: “ In many sculptures of the Gandhara 
school, the pictorial element is so strongly in evidence that one 
might imagine that an early school of painting had existed 
in Gandhara whose extreme offshoot is represented to some 
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extent in the Tibetan ecclesiastical painting; for example^ 
the nimbus, and the reliefs of 'the flight of the Bodhisattva,-^ 
'the birth of Gautama,’ etc.” 

The paintings discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Ediotan 
and Central Asia show some influence of Gandhara art and 
Chinese tradition also narrates that two Khotanese painters, 
Wajna and Wei-chi-i-Song, introduced the Indian ideals and 
methods of painting in China and Korea. This makes it not 
unreasonable to surmise that it was the ancient pre-HeUenic 
Gandhara school of painting that influenced the art of Central 
Asia and the Bar East."^ 


^ See an article by Prof. Rabindra Narayan Ghosh in the Sahitya^Parishat 
Patrika, Vol. 29, pt. II, pp. 55~^5* 
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It was in, Gandhara that the finest “double-die” (im¬ 
pressed on both sides of the coin) coins were struck. Among 
_ these, one of the commonest, bearing a 

lion on the obverse, and an elephant on 
the reverse, is of special importance, since an approximate 
date can be assigned to it, for it was imitated by the Greek 
princes, Pantaleon and Agathokles (Brown’s Coins of India, 
p. 19). The seated bull and horseman, the almost invariable 
devices on Rajput copper and billon coins, were introduced 
by the Brahmana kings of Gandhara or Ohind (Circ. 860-950), 
who first used them on silver; the commonest of these are the 
issues of Spalapatideva and Samantadeva. (The Coins of 
India by Brown, p. 53.) 

It is interesting to note that Pantaleon and Agathokles 
were undoubtedly closely connected, since they struck coins 
which were identical in type and form. These were borrowed 
from the earlier native currency which prevailed generally 
in the Paropanisadae and Gandhara (Cambridge History of 
India, p. 546). The passing of Pahlava rule in Eastern 
Gandhara is illustrated by the remarkable hoard of 21 small 
silver coins, which was found by Sir John Marshall in an 
earthen jar on the ancient site of Sirkap. (Cambridge History 
of India, p. 580.) 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar while speaking- of the Karshapauns 
holds that sometimes a coin which was even fifteen grains 
lighter was pronounced to be the heavier of the two. The 
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ordinary human hand cannot unaided detect a difference 
of even fifteen grains. No wonder therefore if the Puranas 
of the Peshawar hoard were debased to the extent of 14. 66 
grs. The people of Gandhara, says Dr. Bhandarkar, could 
not possibly have detected this reduction of weight by the 
mere touch of their hand, and the debasement of the coin, 
necessitated perhaps by political exigencies, could thus have 
been safely practised on them. (Carmichael Lectures, 1921, 
p. 116.) 

Coins of the Kidara-Kushanas have been found in 
Kashmir and some parts of Gandhara. All the coins have the 
name of Kidara on the obverse. This Kidara has been 
identified by Cunningham with Ki-to-lo, the leader of the 
great Yuch-ti, known from Chinese sources. (Carmichael 
Lectures, 1921, p. 205.) 

The territories on the extreme nortu-western frontier 
of India, L<?., the Kabul valley and Gandhara (including 
Taxila) which were originally conquered by Buthydemus or 
by Denietrius were wrested from the family of Greek princes 
by Eucratides. Coins originally issued by Apollodotus and 
re-struck by Eucratides bear. the image and superscription 
of the tutelary deity of Kapi§a, the capital city of Gandhara, 
they testify to the change of government which had taken 
place in this province. Rapson says that coins and inscrip¬ 
tions show that the family of Eucratides was supplanted by 
6aka Satraps in both Kapi§a and Taxila ^Rapson, Ancient 
India, p. 133). Rapson points out that an inscription 
affords the bare mention of a satrap of Kapi§a, the capital of 
Gandhara. which as we know from coins had passed from 
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the faniily of Euthydemus (ApoHodotus) into the power of 
Eucratides. There is a copper-plate inscription of a satrap 
at Taxila, one of the capitals of GandhSra, named Patika 
which records the deposit of relics of the Buddha and a 
donation made in the seventy-eighth year of an unknown 
era. (Rapson’s Ancient India^ p. 141.) 
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^‘SOME KSATRIYA TRIBES OF ANCIENT INDIA'’ 


OPINIONS 

Dr. Strn Konow of Norway:—It is a very useful work you 
have undertaken to put together all the references av^labk from 
literature about the K§atriya clans. I wish that we had more 
books of the some kind, not only about tribes and clans but also 
about geographical designations. The great merit of such books 
is that they allow you to judge for yourself without simply 
accepting the opinion of the author. I am very thankful to you 
for your careful piecing together of such evidence as is available 
and I look forward to further important contributions from you 
in elucidation of ancient Indian history. 

Mrs. C. a. F. Rhys Davids of England:—^Thank you much 
for the gift of your very readable and clear-written work. You 
give us many aper^us of what seems to have b^n a simple folk 
of a crude stage of civilisation, when we get light upon them. 
Your book is a more ample and detailed monograph than what I 
had expected. 

Dr. a. Berriedai^b Keith of Scotland, writes in his foreword to 
the above book:—^The most pressing need at the present day 
is a detailed inve^igation” of carefully chosen aspects of Indian 
history, and it was a happy thought of Dr. Bimala Charan 
Law to select for investigation the history of certain Ksatriya 
clans of ancient India. Careful collections of facts such as are 
contained in this work fonii the only sound basis of further 
research and the future historian of India will find his task 
substantially furthered both by the wide knowledge and by the 
sound judgment of the author. Many things are obscure in the 
history of these* clans and it is of special value to have the 
whole of the facts regarding them set out without parti pri$ in a 
spirit of scientific research. 

Dr. F. O. Schrader of Germany:—There is so mu<^ interesting 
material in it and yonr way of dealing with it is attractive 
throughout. 
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Dr. E* W. Hopkins of America —I .was inuch pleased with 
your volume on Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, which I have 
read with much historical profit* Please accept my thanks for 
the very useful work. 

Dr. J^rl Charpbntibr of Upsala:—Your valuable book on 
“Ksatriya Tribes in Ancient India.'' I have found it a very 
valuable contribution to the history of ancient India. The subject 
has not, to my knowledge, been dealt with properly in any previous 
work, and I am astonished at the vast and, as far as I can judge, 
exhaustive collections of materials that you ^ have succeeded in 
bringing together. I shall certainly recommend the book to those 
of my students who are concerned with similar topics. 

Dr. W. Gkiger of Germany:—^Valuable present... .It was a 
happy idea, I think, to collect all the notices to be found in 
Indian sources about the Ksatriya clans in India in the Buddhist 
period. For this is of special importance for our knowledge of 
Indian life during those centuries. You have splendidly enlarged 
and supplied the materials shortly dealt with by Prof. Rhys Davids 
in his well-known book on Buddhist India. I see with special 
interCvSt that you have even utilised for vom work the Mahavathsa 
Tilm. 

Dr. D. D. Barnkot of England:—The additions that you have 
made increase the usefulness of the work. 

Sir Charges Eliot, British Ambassador, Japan:— In looking 
through the Ksatriya tribes, I found the chapters on the Licchavis 
and Sakyas particularly interesting .and I am confident that the 
book will prove of real value to students. 

Dr. Louis de la Vallee Poussin of Belgium:—-Unfortunately 

your book on Ksatriyas conies when I am dispatching the last 
proofs of a Histoire de V Inde, and I can only add in a footnote 
that I have not been able to draw from it a number of details 
and observations worthy of notice. But when I shall come to the 
Guptas, your remarks on the Licchavis will be discussed. 

The Times Liter^y Supplement: —In his search for material 
for the history of Ksatriya clans in early India Mr. Law has, one would 
think, very nearly exhausted all the available records. He claims to 
have studied not only the European and Indian scholars who have 
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made researches, but* also to have ransacked an immense quantity of 

Hindu and Buddhist literature.To collect every possible reference 

to a particular tribe or to any individual of eminence belonging to 

that tribe is undoubtedly useful..Mr. Taw Jaas, however, 

succeeded in showing that many of these ancient clans were exceedingly 
prosperous, and that they were for the most part a cultivated and a 
manly race. The section on the Ticchavis, which occupies more than a 
third of the book, is very well done, and Mr. Taw claims, no doubt 
rightly, that he has added much to the information already available, 
especially as regards matrimonial practices and the condition of Vaisali, 
the capital city. The description, too of Gandhara is particularly 
interesting to European scholars because of its connexion with Alexander 
and because archaeological research has enabled us to supplement 
literary remains. 
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